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&ENEEAL PEEFACE 


T he idea of a Gazeiieer o/ Myso}P projected as 
a work in eight volutnes, one for each of the 
present eight districts, first took shape m 1867 
But owing to different causes, only two volumes, 
those relating to Mysore and Kolar, compiled by 
Mr H Wellesley and Mr B Knshniengar, c a i , 
were issued A couple of years after the Oensas 
of 1871 Mr B Lewis Rice, cie then Director 
-of Public Instruction in M\Bore and Coorg, was 
charged with the task of ( ompiling one work on a 
uniform plan The Gaj^etteei now took the form of 
two volumes, the first treating of Mysore in general 
and the second of Mysore by districts, eight m 
number Tbie edition was issued in 1876 and 
attracted favourable notice The late Sir William 
Wilson Hunter, ilc s i , the Editor of the Imperial 
Qaztiieer of India, first and second editions, 
described them m an official report of 1B77 as 
better than anything he himself had been able to 
do even for Bengal Twenty \ cars later, Mr Rice, 
still m the service of the State, was called upon to 
revise the work The revised edition was published 
in 1897 and soon won high appreciation It 
combined the result not only of much administrative 
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bat also of the latest historical research, a faeliJ 
which m Mysore Mr Kice had made peculiarly 
hiB own as Director of Archeeological Researches 
and as the Editor of numerous classical Kannada 
works His retirement to England has deprived 
this edition of the benefit of his vast knowledge 
and well-known literary skill Hia interest m 
the work has, however, been keen and the 
historical notes sent by him have proved highly 
valuable 

The second edition issued by Mr Rice having 
been out of print for some years, the Q-overnment 
of His Highness the Maharaja resolved that a 
new edition of the work should be published in 
connection with the Census of 1911 Orders 
were accordingly issued m July 1914 appointing 
Praktana Vimarsa Vichakshana Rao Bahadur 
R biarasimhachar, M K , then Director of Archaeo- 
logical Researuhes in Mysore, as its Compiler He 
was later succeeded in that capacity by Mr V R 
Thyagaraja Ijer, M A , Director of Statistics, and 
subsequently Superintendent of Census Operations, 
Mysoie State, during 1921 In Eebruary 1924 I 
uas entrusted with the work and appointed Editor 
The changes ^hich have been effected m the 
administration of the State within the past thirty 
years have been such that it was deemed neces- 
sarv b> Hib Highness’s Government that the 
new edition of the work should be so planned 
as to fullv reflect them m it Agreeably to their 
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iDEtructioDB, the bulk of the work has been raised 
from two to seven volumes, including a companion 
Atlas The single volume dealing with the 
State m general has now been expanded into 
four volumes entitled respectivelv “Descriptive,’ 
“ Historical, ” ‘ Economic ” and “ Administrative ” 
Likewise in place of the previous single volume 
devoted to the eight districts, two volumes have 
been set apart for their description, one for the 
four Eastern and the other for the four Western 
districts Changes have been introduced not onlj 
in the general plan of the work but also m the 
methods of compiling tht work in order to render 
it both comprehensive and up to date These 
changes would juatifv its being considered a new 
wmrk rather than a new edition 

The matter included in the several volumes has 
been read over b}- the vaiious Departments of His 
Highness’s G-overument and revised b> them in 
the light of all the information available to them 
This has been especialU the case in connection with 
the different chapters included in the volumes 
bearing on “Economic ’ and “Administrative” 
Some of the chapters forming the volume 
“Historical have been submitted to the criticism 
of Rao Bahadur H Krishna Sastri n \ , late 
Epigraphist to the Government of India For the 
great help he has rendered in cormection with 
them, I would record mv thanks here The late 
RajakSryaprasakta B Ramakrishna Rao furnished 
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some saluable notes on the Post-Eendition penod, 
while Dr E Shama Sastn, PhD, the present 
Directoi of Archseological Researches in Mysore, 
has also been obligingly helpful m supplying 
copies of Departmental Reports whenever required 
Several of the Chapters included in this volume 
have also been read through in manuscript by 
Messrs R Ranga Rao, b a , B L and M Venkatesa 
Iyengar, m a , to whom I am indebted for 
man\ valuable suggestions Praktana Vitoarsa 
Vichakshana Rao Bahadur R Narasimhachar, M a , 
has assisted me by placing at in> disposal reprints 
of hib contnbutions to the Journals of certain 
learned Societies 

The general principle adopted m compilmg the 
first \oluine of the VkOrk has been to entrust each 
chapter forming it to an authonty capable of 
adequateh dealing with its subject matter either 
by special study or official expenence The fol- 
lowing ha\e helped in the preparation of the 
chapters noted against their names — 

CHAPTER IT 

Geology B Jojaran], ros. Director of 

Geology in M\ sore 

CHAl^PR Ttr 

Meteorology C Seshachar M A F R MkT hOG 

Mf'teorolcigical Reporter to the 
Government of Mysore 
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OH\PTER IV 

Botanj G H Krumbiegel, F B H S , Supenu- 

tendeDt of Botanical Gardena and 
Economic Botanist to the Govern 
meat of Mvaore Bangalore 

CH-IPTEE ^ 

Zoolog\ C R Narayana Rao, ma.lt Pro 

fessor of Zoology, Central College 
Bangalore 

CHAPTER VII 

LAQguage Pruktana Vimarta Viohakahana Bao 

Bahadnr R Narasimhachar M A 

CHAPTER X 

Public Health and A K Pam LBCP&S tiFP&8 

Vital StatisticB D P H , late Sanitary Commissioner 

m Mvsore Bangalore 

The rest of the chapters have been contributed 
hy me m my capacitj as Editor of the work, except 
that m writing the chapter on “ Keligion ” valuable 
notes have been furmshed by the late Eajasabha- 
bhushana Rev A M Tabard, ma mbe,mrab, 
on the history of the Catholic Church in Mysore 
and by the Rev W H Thorp, b a and the 
Re^ G Wilkins on the Protestant Missions in 
Mysore 

Eoot-notes, which are the despair of the general 
reader, have been avoided Authorities, where 



fonnd neceeaary have been cited m the body of 
the text Except in the ‘ Historical ” volnme, 
these have been kept at a mimimum Comparative 
statistics have been, as far as possible, given for the 
Census years 1881 1901, 1911 and 1921 In some 
important cases the figures for 1871 have also 
been given Every attempt has been mad.e to 
mcorporate the figures available up to 1923-24, 
and m certain cases even to the end of 1924-25 
As far as possible all recent administrative changes 
have been included in the body of the work in the 
respective chapters In regard to the spelling of 
place-names and propei names, the ordinary 
spelling as approved by the Government of His 
Highness the Maharaja has been followed Fol- 
lowing the example of the Imperial (iazettf'er uf 
Jwrfia, long vowels are indicated b> the mark 
m place of the accent ( > which has long since 
been obsolete 

A bibliography has been given at the end of 
each chapter, indicating the principal authorities 
relied on 

In the preparation of the Index, caio has been 
taken to see that it is fairly full and comprehensive, 
both in regard to subject matter and propei names. 
While cross-indexing has not been neglected, it 
has been kept strictly within limits 

Bax GALORE I C Havavadana Rao, 

iWi November 19^6 ^ Editor 
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THE MYSORE GAZETTEER 

VOLUME I 


DESCRIPTIYE 


CHAPTER I 

PHYSICAL ASPECTS 

The State of Mysore occupies a position physically 
well defined, m the South of India and has been termed 
a rocky triangle, a not inapt description It is a table- 
land, situated in the angle where the Eastern and YVestem 
Ghat ranges converge into the group of the Nilgm Hills 
West, south and east, therefore it la enclosed bj chains 
of mountains, on whose shonlders the plateau which 
constitutes the country rests On the west, the boundary 
approaches at one part to within 10 miles of the sea, 
but m general preserves a distance of from 30 to 50 miles 
from the coast on the east, the nearest point is not less 
than 120 miles The southern extremity is 260 miles 
from Cape Comorin The northern frontier is an exceed- 
ingly irregular line, ranging from 100 miles south of the 
river Krishna on the west to 150 on the east 

The countrj extends between the parallels of lP3b' 
and 15''2' north latitude, and between the meridums of 
74°40' Eind 78°36 east longitude embracing an area of 
29,474 82 square miles including the area of the Cml 
and Military Station, Bangalore, as determined by 
M at VOL I 1 
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the Surveyor-General of India from the anrvev on the 
one mch scale It is, therefore, nearly equal to Scotland", 
TUrhose area is 30,405 square miles The greatest length 
north and south is about 230 milea, east and west about 
290 

It 18 surrounded by the Madras Presidencv on all sides, 
except on part of the west, where the Bombay Presidency 
northwards and Coorg southwards form the boundaries 
The Madras Districts bordering on it are Bellary and 
Anantapur on the north, Cuddapah, North 4.rcot and 
Salem on the east, Coimbatore, Nilgiris and Malabar on 
the south , South Kanara on the west The Bombay 
Districts of Dharwac on the north and North. Kanara on 
the west complete the circle Coorg intervenes between 
the adjacent parts of South Kanara and Malabar on the 
south west 

The general elevation uses from about 2,000 feet above 
the sea-level along the northern and southern frontiers 
to about 3,000 feet along the central water pai-tmg, 
which separates the basin of the Krishna from that of 
the Canver> and divides the country into two nearly equal 
parts But the surface is far from preserving the even 
character, suggested by the designation of table land 
For the face of the country is everywhere undulating, 
much broken up by hnes of rocky hills or lofty mountains 
and scored m all parts by nalas or deep ravines There 
is probably not a square mile in the whole superficies 
absolutely flat or level, the slope of the ground ranging 
from 10 to 20 feet per mile m the more level portions, 
and as high as bO to 80 feet elsewhere The Bhunesvar 
valley m the Sagar Taluk, Shimoga District, is probably 
the lowest point in Mysore wuth an elevation of only 278 
feet, Mulainagiri in the Bababndans m Kadnr District 
with a height of 6,317 feet being the highest point 
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The country is longitndinfllly intersected by single or 
aggregated chains of hills, running chiefly north and 
fioQth, or m a direction nearly parallel to the two coasts 
They he at uncertain and unequal distances from each 
other, and accordingly form sometimes wide and some- 
times narrow valleys Isolated peaks of ma&sy rock, 
termed b% Europeans droogs (Sanskrit dur-ga, difficult 
of access, hill-fort,) leanng their heads to 4,OUO or :>|000 
feet above the level of the sea, stand forth like sentinels 
on every hand , mostly crowned with the remains of for- 
tihcations, whose position, ^ith the ad^antag 0 of an 
unfailing supply of water at the summit, rendered them 
well nigh impregnable strongholds Besides these, clus 
ters or piles of naked rocks, composed of immense rounded 
boulders, are frequent , large fragments bemg often 
delicately poised, like loggana, upon some projecting 
point , appearing as if a touch would overturn them, 
and yet sometimes supporting a shrme or mandapa 

The name “Mysore’ is that of the capital, Maisur, 
for Mahishur (from maln^iha, Sanskrit for ' buffalo, ' 
reduced in Kanarese to 7naisa and um Kanarese for 
‘ town ’ or ‘ country, ) which commemorates the de- 
struction of Mahishasnra, a minotaur or buffalo-headed 
monster, by Chamundi or Mahishasura Mardmi, the 
form under which the consort of Siva is worshipped as 
the tutelary goddess of the ruling family It forms the 
mam part of the region called throughout Hindu literature 
Kamata or Karnataka, a term now wrongly applied to 
the districts below the Eastern Ghats 

Mysore naturally divides itself mto two separate 
regions, each of which has well marked and distinctive 
features 

(a) Maln^d — The Malnad, literally hill country' lies 
to the west, and is conimed to the tracts bordering or 
M or VOL I 1* 
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resting on the Western Ghats It is a land of magnifi- 
cent hiU and forest, presenting alterations of the most 
diversified and charming scenery A fertile soil and 
perenmal streams clothe the vallevs with verdant culti- 
vation The sheltered hillsides are beautiful with waving 
woods, sometimes known as which give shade 

to numeroas plantations of coffee Higher up are 
swelling downs and grassy slopes, dotted over with park- 
Iike groups of trees The Kan or evergreen forests, 
confined almost solelv to the north western parts of the 
bhimoga District abound m rich soil and are exceedingly 
striking and dibtinctive m character and a.£ford a striking 
contrast Above all, the gigantic mountains rear their 
towering crests m every fantastic form of peak Human 
dwellings ate few and for between A cottage here and 
there, picturesquely situated on the rising ground border- 
ing the rice fields, and hidden amid plantations of areca, 
palm and plantain, marks the homestead of a farmer 
and his family Towns there are none, and villages of 
even a dozen houses are rare The incessant ram of the 
monsoon months confines the people to their own farms 
Hence each householder surrounds himself with all the 
needs, and succeeds in making himself to a great extent 
independent of the external world The conditions of 
this isolated life are msuppor table to immigrants from 
the plains 

(6) Maidan — By far the greater portion of the State, 
or all to the east and north of a Ime from (sav) Shikarpur 
to Penapatna, continued along the southern border to 
the Bihginrangan hills, belongs to the division of Maidan, 
Baxhkime, or open country Although much of the inter- 
mediate region partakes of the characteristics of both, the 
transition from the Maln^ to the Maidan is m some places 
very marked Dense forests which shut in the view on 
every hand, give place to wide-spreading plains the 
solitary farm to clustering viUsges and popolous towns 
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Man meets fnfch man, the roads are covered with traffic 
and the mmd feele relief in the sympathy of numbers 

The means of water-supply and the prevailing cultiva- 
tion give the character to the various parts of the open 
country The level plains of alluvial black soil, as m 
the north, growmg cotton or millet , the districts irrigated 
by channels drawn from riveis as m the south and west, 
displaying the bright hues of sugar-cane and nee fields , 
the lands under tanks, filled with gardens of cocoannt 
and areca palms the higher Ivmg iindalatmg tracts of 
red soil, as m the east, yielding ragi and the common 
associated crops , the stony and wide spreading pasture 
grounds, as m the central parts, covered with coarse 
grass and relieved by shady groves of trees The aspect 
of the country changes with the seasons, and what m the 
dry and cold months, when the fields are Ij mg fallow, 
appears a dreary and monotonous prospect, speedily 
assumes under the first operations of the plough the 
grateful hues of tillage which, under the influence of 
seasonable rams, give place in succession to the bright 
verdure of the tender blade, the universal green of the 
growing crops, and the browner tints of the ripening 
gram The scene meanwhile is full of life, with hnsband- 
men, their famihea and cattle engaged in the labours of 
the field These are prolonged m stacking and threshing 
until the cold season again sets m and the country once 
more assumeb a parched and dusty aspect 

The drainage of the country, with a shght exception, 
finds its wav to the Bay of Bengal, and is divisible into 
three great river systems , that of the Tungabhadra on 
the north, the Canvery on the south, the two Pennars 
and the Palar on the east The only streams flowing to 
the Arabian Sea are those of certain taluks m the north- 
west, which, uniting m the Sharavati, hurl themselves 
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down the Ghats in the magnificent falJs of Gersoppa , 
and some minor streams of Nagar and Manjarabad, which 
flow mtcj the Gargita and the Netravati The course of 
each river ’?m]I be found described m detail m another 
volume of this Gazettetr 

A line drawn east from Ballalra’ian durga to Nandi- 
dnrga tNandy droog) and thence south to Anekal, with 
one from Devarayadurga north to Pavagada will indicate 
approximately the watershed separating the three mam 
river basins Prom the north of this ridge flow the 
Tunga and the Bhadra, rising m the estern Ghats and 
uniting m the Tungabhadra, which, with its tributarv 
the Hagan or Vedavati, joins the hrishna beyond the 
limits of Mysore between humool and Srisaila Prom 
the south of the line, the Hemavati (with its affluent the 
Yegachi), the Lokapavani, bhimsha and Arkavati flow 
into the Cauvery, which, rising m Coorg and taking a 
south-easterly course through the country, receives also 
on the nght bank the Lakshmantirtha, the Gundal, the 
Kabbani and the Honnu Hole before quitting the 
territory From the east of the line, m the immediate 
neighbourhood of Nandidurga, spring three mam streams, 
formmg a system which Lassen has designated ^ die 
Tnpotamie des Dekhans namely, Pennar, the Uttara 
Pmakini or Northern Pennar (with its tributaries the 
Chitravati and Papaghni), w'hich discharges into the 
sea at Nellore, Ponnauar, the Dakshma Pmakmi or 
Southern Pennar (Tamil Ponmar or Poun-ar and Telugu 
PenTiair), which ends its course at Cuddalore and 
between them the Palar, whose mouth la at Sadras A 
continuation of the east and west line through Nandi- 
durga to bunnakal will mark the water parting between 
the first and the other two which, again, are divided by 
a Ime passing from Jangamkote to Bownngpet and the 
Betarayan hills 
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More accurately described, the axial line or “ great 
diTide ' which forms as it were the backbone of the 
country, starts from the north of Bal]alra\andurga and 
runs east by-noith to near Aldar Thence it makes a 
bend, first, northwards np to the western eitrerait-y of 
the Bababudan range and then south east, passing 
between Belur and Halebid, down to Sigo Gudda in the 
north of the Hassan taluk From this point it strikes 
across the map m an ea‘'t north-east direction, rounding 
the Bouthern extremities of the Harnhalli and Hagalradi 
hills, up to near Koiatagere, where it encounters the great 
meridional chain of mountains Following the range 
Bouth, past l)evara\ adurga to near Dodbele, it resumes 
an east-north-easterly course to Nandidurga and continues 
the same to the frontier near Sunnakal Geographically 
it lies between the parallels of 1 6° 10' and 13° 35' 

A line projected north from the west of Koratagere up 
through Pavagada to the frontier, and one south from 
Nandidurga by Bangalore to Anekal, mark pretty nearly 
the limits of the respective river ba>sma in the transverse 
direction This water-parting falls between the meri- 
dians of 77*° 10' and 77 30' 

The basin of the Sharavati, which runs to Hnnavaron 
the Kanara coast, occupies the west of the Shimoga 
District It may be defined by a Ime drawn from 
Kodachadn south east to Kavaledurga, thence north-east 
by Humcba to Masarur, and west north-west by Ananta- 
por and Ik ken to Talguppa The streams between 
Kodachadn, Kavaledurga and the Agumbi ghat west- 
wards, run down to Coondapoor , and those of western 
Manjarabod, to Mangalore 

The followmg statement contains an estimate of the 
total length, withm the State, of the mam nverg with 
their principal tri butanes , and the total area of the 
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catciimeDt basin qnder each river-avstem within the same 
limits — 


River system 

Iital len^b 
of Rivers 

Totsl area 
of Baaioa 


Milas 

Sqoaro Miles 

Tongftbbftdrm 

611 

11 031 

Oauvery 

64<i 

9436 

N PetiDftr 

167 

3230 

S PennM 

82 

1 ^1 

Pslar 

47 

1086 

6h&r»vatl and West Ooasfc rivers 

103 

1 881 

1 


Owing to either rocky or shallow beds, none of the 
Mysore rivers is navigable, but bamboo floats and occa 
sionally dry timber floats are carried down the Tanga, 
the Bhadra, and the Kabbani m the rainy season when 
they are in floods and offer a smooth water sarface free 
from projecting rocks and other obstacles Most of the 
streams are fordable during the drj months, or can be 
crossed by rude bridges formed of logs or stones thrown 
acrose from boalder to boulder During floods, and when 
freshes come down, traf&c over the streams is often 
suspended until the water subsides But throughout the 
rainy season they are generally crossed at the appointed 
femes by lafts, basket boats, canoes, or ferry boats 
Men also sometimes get over supporting themselves on 
either earthen pots or dry gourds From the following 
statement in Buchanan, it appears that Haidar attempted 
to establish navigation on the Tanga — 

From Mangalore Haidar brought to Shimoga many 
carpenters and built a number of lighters of about eight tons 
burthen They are strong and flat bottomed but, as the 
greater part of them have been allowed to remam on the bank 
where thev were built I doubt not that they were found very 
UBelesB The attempt is, however, no impeachment on the 
sagacity of Haidar who havmg been educated m a place 
remote from every kind of navigation, could have no idea of 
what boats could perform nor of what obstacles would prevent 
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their utility To attempt dragging anything up 8uch a torrent 
as the Tungft would be vain but after having seen the boats 
and known that some of them have been actually navigated 
down the nver I have no doubt of its being practicable to 
carry down floats and on these perhaps many bulky articles 
of commerce might be transported 

The ifpva or raft is formed of bamboos lashed together, 
and merely affords an unsteady footing, the water wash- 
ing froelv through The hangolu or coracle is a circular 
basket of stout wicker-work, composed of interlaced 
bamboo laths and covered with buffalo hides It 13 8 or 
10 feet m diameter, with sides 8 or 1 feet high Hero- 
dotus notices, as one of the most remarkable things he 
had seen at Babylon, boats of a construction bo exactly 
similar that the description of one would precisely answer 
for the other, with the single difference of substituting 
willow for bamboo These boats earned the produce of 
Armenia, and “the parts above Assyria,’ down the 
Euphrates to Babylon and each boat along with its 
cargo carried a few asses for the purpose of conveying 
the returns by a shorter overland loute Boats of the 
desciiption nuticel by Herodotus, although apparently 
unknown m Greece at that period, were in after ages 
commonly used in Italy on the Po and m Britain m the 
time of Ceesar Boats of the same materials but of 
different shape were until lecentlj used in South Wales, 
and the north west of Ireland m the former country 
they were named corracie, m the latter cormigh A 
smaller kmd of hangolu, which holds only two people, 
IB used for croBsing some jungle streams The dom or 
canoe is a dug out, or hollowed log pointed at the two 
ends The sangda fcf Saggada of the Ppn'pluut), or 
regular ferrv boat, is formed of two canoes secured to 
gether with a platform or deck fastened upon them, and 
has Bides turning on hinges which, let down, form a 
gangway for loading and unloading All these crafts are 
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propelled bj a long bamboo pole, and are dependent for 
their course upon the currents But paddles are some- 
times used with the canoes and with rafts when the 
water is too deep to reach the bottom with a bamboo 

Though nseleBs for purposes of nawigation the mam 
streams, especially the Cauverv and its tributaries, support 
an extensive svstem of irrigation b} means of ohaDnels 
drawn from immense dams, called aniciits (Kanaieae ane 
I'atU, dam, dyke or embankment), which retain the 
upper waters at a high level and permit on’y the over- 
flow to pass down stream These works are of great 
antiquity, the large Talkad anicut, the lowest down on 
the Canvery, having been constructed a thousand years 
ago, while the moat recent, with a few exceptions, 
are not less than three centuries old ‘ The dreams 
which revealed to favomed mortals the plans of these 
ingenious works," says Wilks "have each their appro 
pnate legend, which is related with reverence and 
received with implicit belief The channels or kalnes 
thence diawn, meander ovei the adjoining tracts of 
country on either bank, follow mg all the emuosities of 
the ground, the total lenglh running being upwards of 
1,190 miles Tne aments and channels will be found 
fully described under the respective rivers m another 
volume of this Gazetteer 

There are no natural lakes in Mysore but the streams 
which gather from the hillsides and fertilize the vallevs 
are, at every favourable point, embanked in such a 
manner as to form a senes of chain of reservoirs, called 
tanks (Kanarese Eere)^ the outflow from one at a higher 
level supplying the next lower and so on all down the 
course of the stream at a few miles apart These tanks, 
varying in size from small ponds to extensive lakes, are 
dispefsed throughout the country to the number of 
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38,080, and to each an extent has this principle of 
storing water been followed that it would now require 
some ingenuitv to discu’ver a site suitable for a new one 
without interfering with, the supply of those already m 
existence One ot the largest tanks is bulekeie 40 miles 
m ciicumference Other lirge ones are the \\vankere, 
Madaga kere, Masur-Madaga kere, Vvasa Bamudra Ka- 
masagara, Moti Talab, etc of which accounts will be 
found elsewhere (see another xolume of this Gazetteer) 
Among large irrigational woikb of recent construction are 
the Vanivilasa sagaia m the Ohifcaldrug District and 
Krishnara]a sagara in the Mysore District formed bv 
damming the Vedavati and the Cauverv, respectively 

Spring heads called falpargii> form an important fea- 
ture of the hydrograph} of the north-east The\ extend 
throughout the border regions situated east of a line 
drawn from Koratagere tn Hinvur and Molaxalmuru In 
the Bonthem parts of this tra« t the springs may be tapped 
m the aand\ soils at short distances apart, and the water 
rises close to the surfa' e Northwaid the supply is not 
so plentiful In Pa%agada a soft porous rock has to be 
cut through before reaching the water, and in the taluks 
of the Chitaldrug District hard atiata of rock have 
Bometimeb to be perforated When the water is obtained 
it is either conducted by narrow channels to tne helds, 
or a Jiapih well is constructed, from which the water 
18 raised by bullocks 

From the gigantic head and shoulders, as it were, of 
the lofty Nilgiri group, which commands the southem 
frontier, are stretched forth hke two arms, m a north- 
west and north-east direction, respectively, the Western 
and Eastern Ghat ranges, holding withm their mighty 
embrace the mount am locked plateau of Mysore The 
hills of this table land, though rarely in continuously 
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connected chains, arrange themselves into systems cross- 
mg the country longitudmally, in directions more or less 
parallel with the Eastern and Western Ghats according 
to their proximity to one or the other, and attaining 
their greatest elevation between 18 and 13^ degrees of 
north latitude, aloug the north of the watershed line 
dividing the Tnngabhadra and Cauvery river systems 

(a) The best defined of these, vihich may he stjled 
the Clobepet Tumkur range, has a width of from 10 to 29 
miles and runs between the meridians of 77 degrees and 
77^ degrees from the Bihgirirsngan hiJlB as their western 
limit, through KBmkanhalli northwards up to Maddagin, 
and on to the frontier by way of Pavagada and Niligal 
{h) Close to this on its eastern side are the minor 
ranges of Nandidroog and ^mbajidurga, the former, 
commencing near the hill of that name, stretches north- 
wards bj Gudibanda to Penokonda and the latter passes 
close by the town of Kolar and Bagepalh 

{c} Between the Closepet-Tumkur range and the 
Western Ghats are a senes of longitudinal hill ranges 
havmg considerable intervals sometimes between its 
component parte 

Starting from near Mysore a long continuous chain 
of mostly smooth lookmg hills, with a vanable width of 
2 to 14 miles, passes by Kagamangala and Chiknayakau- 
halh, and crossing the middle of the north of Kaaknppa 
\q a north north-western direction 

(d) Further west a similar medial chain, including 
the loop of the Bababudans, commences from near Chik- 
magalnr and runs norih by Ajjampur, Ubrani, Baaava- 
patna Honnah and Male bennur, along the right bank 
of the Tnngabhadra, to the frontier where it crosses that 
river 

The Bababadan hills, having the shape of a horse shoe, 
rise majesticallj like some Titanic bastion, as it were. 
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gQarding the approaches to the Malnad, or the highland 
region, formed bj the congenes of hills and mountains 
which intervene between the range and the Ghats on the 
west 

(tf) Another well-pronounced range lies to the west 
of this along the meridian of about 75^ degrees from 
Ballalrayandurga up to bevond Shikarpnr passing by 
Eoppa, bhankaragudda and Kura si ann ultimateh 
coalescing with the previous range to the north of 
Honnali 

if) Besides these in the table-land, there are a few 
other minor chains of hills, such as those of Hosdnrga 
and Arsikere and some isolated hills like Chamundi 
Bettadpur hetta and Cxopalaswami betta m the south 

Viewing the mountains as a whole the Eastern and 
\\ estern Ghat ranges might be compared to the antlers 
of a stag, the branching tynes being represented b\ the 
intermediate parallel chains starting from the north of 
the central watershed and more or less connected b\ 
cross ridges along their southern extremities Ihe chief 
peaks of the western e\8teni are loftier than those of the 
eastern Except on the verge of the estern Ghats, all 
the mountains throughout the country, it is believed 
present their steepest escarpment more or less eastwards 
In the west, Mnlainagin, and m the east, Nandidroog, 
are the highest elevations, and they are almost on the 
same parallel or between 13° 2d' and 13° 24', immediately 
north of the central watershed The loftiest points just 
south of that Ime are Ballalrayandurga m the west, and 
Bivaganga in the east, both situated between 13° 8' and 
13° 10' 

The table on the following page will serve to show the 
arrangement and altitude of the principal peaks m each 
systf^m The fagorea are mostly taken from the charts 
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of the Great Trigonometrical Sarvev of India, sapple- 
mented from those of the Topographical Surve\ 
Furnished at the summit with springs which vieJd an 
unfailing supply of water, most of these heights seem 
formed bv nature for secure letreats Hence there are 
few of the more prominent ones that have not been 
surrounded or capped with fortifications, often earned m 
long lines, wntb a vast evpendituie of labour, along all 
the spurs and projections of the dioug, forming strong 
holds with good reason deemed impregnable before the 
time when British artillerv wa= directed against their 
walls A particular account of the most interesting 
fortifications will be found under each district 

The following is Mr B D Oldham’s account 
regarding the physical geography of this part of India — 

In the peninsular area the mountame are all remnants 
of large table lands, out of which the valleys and low lands 
have been carved Thevalleis with a few loval exceptions 
are broad and open , the gradients of the mers low, and the 
whole sarface of the country presents the gentlj undulatmg 
aspect charactenstic of an ancient land surface 

The Anamalai Palm and Travancore hills, south of the 
Palghat gap and the 8hevaro> and many other hill groups 
scattereil over the Camatin, may be remnants of a table land 
once umtod to the Mysore plateau but separated from it and 
from each other b> ancient manne denudation Except the 
pecohar form of the hills, there is but little in faioar of this 
view but on the other hand there is nothmg to indicate that 
the hill groups of the Oamatic and Travancore are areas of 
special elevation 
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GEOLOGY 

I Arch(Ean Geology 

The geological formation of Mjsore ib con fined, almost 
entirely, to the most ancient epoch in the history of the 
earth s crust of which we have any visible and tangible 
record This epoch which is known as the Arcbafan 
Period, was long anterior to all the great sedimentary 
formations in which fossil records of the gradual evolu 
tion of plant and animal life have been preserved and 
which are so extensively developed in not them India 
and in other parts of the world 

The tabular statement given below shows the order of 
succession and relative ages of the formations composing 
the earth s crust amongst which the limited range of the 
rocks composmg the Mysore plateau ma\ be noted 

The thickness shown for each formation is the maxi- 
mum thickness of the oediments so far as known at 
present and the figures given here have been taken from 
the Presidential Address to the Geological Society of 
London, m 1909, by Professor W J Bellas ll n , d sc , 
F B s The age or duration of the various periods is 
based on the assumption that the sediments have accu- 
mulated at the rate of one toot m a centurv, and although 
no great accuracy can be claimed for these estimatest 
they may be useful as aflfoiding some idea of the lapse of 
time covered by the Geological Record 

No figures are given for the Archspan Period as the 
rocks have been so altered and disturbed that it is not 
alv\nv8 ftossible to distinguish betv\een those of sedimen- 
18 
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tary and those of igueons origin nor to assign a definite 
order of succession or definite thickness to the sedimen- 
tary naembers The period is considered to have been a 
long one, and it has -been suggested that the lapse of 
time represented by the Pre-Cam bn an rocks (including 
the Archeean) mav be equal to that from the base of the 
Cambrian to the present day — about 25,000,000 years 
according to the scale given In the remarks column a 
few of the salient points m the development of life-forms 
have been noted opposite the formations m which the 
earliest fossil repiesentatives have been found 

The fact that the rocks ol Mysore are confined to the 
Archs&an and that the development of Land Plants and 
of the Indian coal measures took place manv millions of 
years later explame whv there la Utile hope of finding in 
Mysore those supplies of coal which are so badly needed 
for the industrial development of her mineral resources 

The area of the Archaean locks extends far bevond 
the boundaries of the Mysore State and occupies about 
80 per cent of the whole of Southern India south of 
latitude 16® 

The rernamder of the area — chieflv along the coastal 
strips — IS occupied by rocks of later age, and a brief 
account of the dit^ibutioa and history of these latei 
rocks will serve to emphasize the distinction between the 
geology of the Mjsoie plateau and that ol the coastal 
regions of the peninsula 

The general distribution of the rocks of Southern India 
IS shown in the special map included in another volume 
of this work This map has been compiled from maps 
prepared by the Geological burvev of India and from the 
records of the Mvsore Geological Survey 
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II Post irchcEon Geology of Southern India 

The story of these rocks is fairly well known and has 
been very lucidly summarised bv feir Thomas Holland m 
the delightful chapter on the Geology of India m Volume I 
of the Imperial Gazetteer of India At the close of the 
Archaean period, Southern India formed part of an exten 
Bive land area composed of highly crushed and folded 
Archaean Rocks 4n extremely long period of denudation 
followed during which these rocks were slowlv worn down, 
the upper covering of Dbarwar schists being completely 
removed m places and the underlying gneisses and 
granites exposed In places the sea encroached and 
permitted the accumulatiOQ of a great senes of sediments 
which Fubsequentlv raised to form land, somewhat 
crumpled in the process The remains of these sedi 
ments composed largely of shales, sandstones and hme- 
stones, now form a patch about 14,000 square miles m 
area, m the Cuddapah District — the total thickness being 
over 20,000 feet The lower 20,000 feet which includes 
numerous basic hva flows and ferruginous jaspers is 
known as the Cuddapah Meries, and this is overlaid 
nnconformablv b> the Kurnool Senes U.200 feet thick), 
which IS notable chiefly for *he occurrence of diamonds 
m some of the old sandstone and gravel beds at Banga 
napalle ^11 of these rocks are unfossiliferous and are 
regarded as of Pre-Carabrian age and correlated with the 
Algonkian of North America 

After the formation of the Kurnool senes, there is an 
enormous blank m the geological history of Southern 
India extending o\er many millions of cears, during 
which interval the great Palaeozoic sediments from the 
Cambrian to the Carboniferous were being accumulated 
in other parts of the world and in India, north of the 
Peninsula Of these great formations, m which the 
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earJier records of the evolation of life-forms are preserved, 
there js no trace m Sonthern India which appears to 
have formed an exceedingJv stable bottress of the earth's 
crost, while other portions of the crust were contmnallj 
m a state of flax being alternately depressed below the 
sea and raised again into dry land many times 

Towards the close of the Carboniferous period, there 
IS evidence derived from the distribution of land fauna 
and flora that Southern India formed part of a great 
continental area extending to Africa and on to South 
America on the one side and on the other bide pobSibh 
to Australia This old Continent, which has been called 
G-ondwanaland, formed a barrier between a southern 
ocean and a great central Eurasian sea extending from 
^la across Northern India, where the Himalayas now 
stand, into Europe and of whicli the Mediterranean is a 
small relic 

Towards the close of the Carboniferous period the 
geological record is again taken up m Southern India 
Denudation had been slowly wearing down the old 
Archaean and Pre-Cambrian rocks and the larger rivers 
hod gradually worn their vaUe%8 down to near their base 
level of erosion with gradual widening of the valle\8 and 
the development of slowly moving rivers and large 
swampy areas In these areas large tracts of fresh water 
sediments were formed which mcluded the debris of the 
luxurious vegetation of the coal measures The result 
was the accumulation of a considerable thickness of sedi- 
ments, known as the Gondwana formation — from Permo- 
carbomferoos to Jurassic times — of which various small 
patches have been preserved along the eastern side of the 
Perunsala The lower portion of this formation consti- 
tutes the coal measures of India, and m the south the most 
important patches are those of the Godavan valley which 
mclude^the Singarem coal field 
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At the rlose of the Gondwana epoch, slight alterations 
in level permitted encroachments of the sea of which 
records are preserved m small, but extremely interesting 
deposits at Trichmopoly, Gaddalore and Pondicherry 
containing marine fossils of Cretaceous age After this 
the record is scanty and uneventful and uimprises a few 
beds of presumed Tertiaiv age m Travancore, the Cudda 
lore bindstones of the East Coast from 'V izagapatam to 
Tmnevellv— of Pleistocene age — d,nd the various recent 
blown sands alluvium and soils of the coastal strips 


As a Contrast to this peaceful storv, it may be noted 
that towards the end of the Cretaceous period the rdd 
Gondwana continent began to break up and the land 
connection between Southern India and Africa disappear- 
ed under the sea In the north of India a great senes 
of movementb began about the same time, extending into 
the Tertiary period, which resulted m the gradual rise 
of the Himalaya and the driving back of the central sea 
towards its present Mediterranean limits These move- 
ments were accompanied bv igneous action on a g gaotic 
scale of which the most striking memento is to be found 
m the lava flows forming the Deccan Trap, the remains 
of which form a horizontal layer covering an area of 
200,000 square miles m Bombay, Central India and 
Hyderabad 


In Southern India, therefore if we exclude the coastal 
strips, we have an area which is formed almost entirely 
of the most ancient senes of rocks of which any visible 
record exists, and this appeal's to have remained nneovered 
by any more recent formation — and almost without move- 
ment — during the whole of the vast penod represented 
bv the fosBiliferous formations of othei parte of the crust 
of the Borth 

With this very brief glance at the Post Archsean 
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geology of Southern Indja we may now turn hack to 
conBider the nature of the immensely old Archeaftn com- 
plex ae exhibited m Mysore — which comprises an area of 
about 29,000 square miles — and in doing bo we shall 
endeavour to take the components m the order of them 
formation, starting with the oldest 

III The Vharicar System 

The oldest rocks recognised m Mysore are the Dharwar 
schisth which appear to possess a close resemblance to 
the Keewatm formation ot North America In other 
parts of India certain gneisses and schists — such as the 
Bengal gneiss and the Khondalites of Vizianagaram— ^re 
considered to be older than the great mass of the Penm 
Bular Gneiss and possibly of Pre-Dharwar age Clear evi- 
dence on the latter point is however lacking, and m Mysore 
no rocks older than the Dharwars have been recognized 

The Dharwar schists are largely composed of lava- 
flows, associated igneous intrusions and their crushed 
representatives The base of the system is not visible 
as it has been removed by the intrusion of the underlying 
granites and gneisses On lithological grounds the sys- 
tem can be divided into a lower and an upper division 
without any perceptible break or unconformity between 
them The lower division is composed essentiall} of 
dark hornblendic rocks — such as hornblende schiet and 
epidionte— which are probably metamorphosed basalts 
and diabases in the form of lava flows sills, etc , and very 
possibly some pyroclastic accumulations The upper 
division IB more varied and consists largely of rocks 
characterized by the presence of chlorite, such as green 
stones and chlonte schists and less commonly mica- 
cblonte schists and mica schists Many of the green- 
stones still exhibit Igneous characters and appear to pass 
insensibly into chlonte schists In places the micaceous 
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members also appear to ^ade into rocks of recognizably 
Igneous character 

Taken as a whole, the I>harwar rocks afford evidence 
of very extensive igneous action and maov of the more 
schistose forms can be regarded as highlv crushed and 
altered igneouB rocks \Miether amongst the more 
schistose members there are rocks of sedimentary origin 
remains doubtful, as clear evidence is wanting, but it does 
not seem nopossible that all of these rocks may have been 
deiived from igneous material by mefcamorphic aetion 

Apart from the xindoubtedlv igneous types and these 
doubtful schistose types the svatem contains a number 
of other types, the phjsical and chemical characters of 
which cause them to s*and out more prominently than 
their actual abundance would otherwise warrant These 
are conglomerates, banded ferrugmous quartzites, quart- 
zites and limestones, all of which would usually be 
regarded as indicative of sedimentary action, and if such 
action were admitted in the case of these associated types, 
it yvould go far towards easing the wav for accepting a 
sedimentary origin for many of the more obscure nighly 
schistose rucks associated with them 

The more closely the conglomerates of Mysore are 
studied the less probable does their sedimentary origm 
appear to become In manj cases there is satisfactory 
evidence that they are crush conglomerates formed m 
sheaj zones in the schists or m one of the subsequent 
gneisses or m both Other cases which have not been 
closely studied may still be opep to question but, on the 
whole, evidence favours the view that their origin is 
autoclastic and not sedimentary 

The problem of the banded ferruginous quartzites 
presents much greater diBBcuIty owing largely to the fact 
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that their contacts with other rocks are verj obgcure 
Owing to their weather resisting qualities the adjoining 
rocks are generallv weathered and generally also obecured 
by a talus of quartzite blocks Contacts aje, therefore, 
seldom observed, and when found are usuallv non 
committal 

These rocks occur m extensive bods or bands in bo*‘b 
the lower and upper division of the Dhar’^ars — being 
rather more extensively developed in the latter Fre 
qnentlv folded at steep angles, there is little douLt that 
they were once practically horizontal On part of the 
Btibahitdan kdh tbera is a capping of these locks which 
IS comparatively horizontal with moderate undulations, 
and which is still from 200 to 300 feet in thickness 
l^hey are composed mainly of alternating bands of fancly 
granular quartz — sometimes extremely fine— and magne- 
tite Ilcematit» is nsnally present and often increases, 
to the practical exclnaion of magnetite, towards the 
weathered surfaces This wiaely distributed senes does 
not appear to be associated with coarser clastic or sedi- 
mentary material such at. might be expected to occur if 
It wa3 foiToed oi ordinary sediments with a tendency to 
become coarse m the neighbourhood rf shore Imca On 
the other hand bands of it are tound to alternate sharply 
With undoubtedly igneous material m the shape of basic 
flows and siUs On account of these difticulti^s, some 
American geologists consider that the cones ponding rocks 
in the Lake Superior region were formed m tranqnil w ater, 
mainly as chemical precipitates, and that the associated 
lava flows were sub-aqueons flows This mtereating 
and ingenious h 3 rpothesis would tend to render a con- 
siderable proportion of the Dharwar flows anb aqueous 
owing to the numerous layers of the banded ferruginons 
rocks and to the abi>ence of conglomerates and coarse 
sedimenteq^y material in the interyemng zones, such as 
might be expected to be formed dnimg a change from 
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sub aqueous fo sub aerial eondit ona On the other hand, 
if the seriea is not of sedimentary or chemioal origin, it 
IS extremely djflScnJt to find a satisfactory explanation 
for it on account of the completeness of the rnetamor- 
phism and the diffionlty of landing good contacts It is 
not impossible that these banded rocks represent sills of 
highly ferruginous character subsequently altered to 
quartz and magnetite or even, m some cases, sills of a 
quartz magnetite rock such as will be reterred to later m 
connection with the Charnockite senes ^^hatever the 
origin of these rocks, there can be little doubt that their 
banded character is largel> secondarj \s to their 
sedimentarj or aqueous character, definite proof is lack 
mg, bnt the great tonseusus of opinion is in favour of 
such a view 

We may now pass to the quartzites, some of which < 
are practically all quartz, while some are felsputhic and 
some micaceous There is considerable doubt to what 
extent these can be regarded as the metamorphosed 
represeutatives of sedimentary sandstones, There is a 
great variety of fc\pe« and they appear to be of diflferent 
age^ Many of the beds originally mapped as quart- 
zite have proved on close examination to be alteted 
and sihcified quartz porphyries some of which retain 
enough of the porpbyritio cbaiacter to be recogni- 
zable Others entirely quartzose, are occasionally 
found to exhibit intrusive contacts with adjoining rocks, 
while others of a later date penetrate the subsequent 
granitic gneiss and even pass from the gneiss into the 
flchiats 

There can be little doubt that many of these quartzites 
are crushed and re crystallized quartz veins and qnartz- 
porphvries, and possibly felsites, and it is at least open 
to question whether we have an\ which are genuine 
fiedimentary rocks 
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Finally, there are a nomber of beds or bands of lime- 
stone or dolonjite which ordinariU would be regarded as 
of aqueous ongm They are most numerous in the 
upper chlontic division, and it may be noted that a 
large number of the greenstone and chlonte-echist bods 
are characterized bv an abundant development of calcite, 
dolomite, or ferro-doloraite not onlv in the doubtfal 
schibtose members but also in those which are distinctly 
Igneous In addition, some of the gneisaic granite bands 
associated Tith the schists develop calute vihich m places 
becoineB extremel> abundant By development of calcite, 
chiefly at the expense of the felspars we get a senes of 
rocks which approach limestono and near by we have 
limestone bands aometimea ver-y siliceous or chluritic 
and sometimee comparatively pure The association is 
suggestive, though it is not clear that a continuous senes 
has been detected, and possibly the purer limestone bands 
have been concentrated along fissure s or zones of weak- 
ness The proof tha^- these beds have been so formed is 
naturally diflicult, but there is much to suggest it 

To sum up, we have m the Dharwar system m 
Mysore a great senes of lava-flows sills, etc , and their 
crushed schistose representatives, associated with these 
are vanous doubtful schists which are more usually 
regarded os sedimentary, but which ma> possibly be 
Igneous There are also a number of subordinate bands 
or layers of more distinctly sedimentary habit, such as 
conglomerates, banded ironstones, quartzites and lime 
stones which are almost universaUv regarded as of 
sedimentary origin, but which are regarded m Mysore as 
probably formed from igneous material by metamorphic 
und metasomatie changes In some cases there is strong 
evidence for this, but conclusive proofs are difficult to 
find, and maoly more mstances will be required before 
such a proposition can be stated m general terms 
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Passing now from these components of the Dharwar t 
system, we come next to a secies of rocks which may ^ 
be classed as ultra-basic These consist of amphibolites 
—often in the form of actmohte or tiemoLite schists — 
ampinbole peridotites, peridotites and dunites with their 
alteration products potstone, serpentine and magnesite 
They appear to be sills, dykes and intrusive bosses in the 
mass of the schists and are regarded as belonging to the 
Dharwar system on account of the evidence of their 
having been cut off and broken up bv the subsequent 
mtrusive gneiss They are of importance for their 
mmeral contents and contain considerable deposits of 
iron ore, chrome ore and magnesite It is very probable 
that the Chalk Hills of Salem, which are conspicuous on 
account of the abundance of veins of white magnesite, 
belong also to this series 

Finally, we have some large mtrusive masses i 
of aiabasic or dioritic character which appear to be ^ 
later than many of the rocks already mentioned but 
prior to the gneiss and ao regarded as of Dharwar 
age 

At the close of the Dhaiwar age, the whole of Southern 
India was covered with a mantle of thebe Dharwar rocks 
several thousand feet m thickness, but successive intru- 
sions of granite from below gradualh penetrated or ate 
into the over-lvmg mantle and this, combined with fold- 
ing and faulting, caused the lower surface of the mantle 
m contact wnth the grfiuiifces to become a very uneven 
one Subsequent denudation foi many millions of wears 
removed the greater portion of the mantle of Dharwars 
with the result that we now see the underlying granite 
and granitic gneisses exposed at the surface The com- 
paratively narrow strips of the Dharwar schiata which 
still remain are but the deeper fragments of the one 
thick, continuous layer 
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The total area of the Dharwat Bchists in Mysore is 
nearly 5,000 square miles representing approximately 
one sixth of the area of the whole State and is distributed 
mainiv as follows — 

(1) Kolar Schist Belt — This, 13 situated near the 
eastern side of the State in the Kolar District It 
extends north and south for about 40 miles, with a 
maximum width of 4 mile*, Ihe total area being about 
100 square miles 

It IS composed entirely of the dark hornblendic rocks 
of the lower division of the Dharwar schists with some 
banded ferruginous quartzites close to its eastern and 
western edges and some bands of amphibolite some of 
which are intrusive 

The Kolar Gold Fields is contained within a length of 
5 miles towards the southern end and the workings have 
now gone a vertical depth of over 6,000 feet below 
surface 

Indications of gold have been found farther north at 
vonous points, but successful working has not vet been 
established 

(2) Chitaldmg Schist Belt — This runs through the 
middle of the State with a N N W trend m the Chital- 
drug District, where it has a maximum width of 2o miles, 
and passes southwards through the Tumkur and Mysore 
Districts in which it becomes split up into narrow bands 


finally disappearing a few miles south of Sermgapatam 
The belt extends north of the State mto the Bombay 
Presidency, the total length in Mysore being about 170 


miles and the area nearly 2,000 square miles 

The mam portion of the Belt is composed of chloritio. 
schists of the upper division, but at the Bides and m some ' 
of the narrower bands in the Mysore Distnct there are 
considerable masses of the dark hornblendic schists 
Numerous bands of ferruginous quartzite occur through- i 
but the belt and quartzites are abundant m places,/ 
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Towards the western Bide, in the Chitaldmg and TumkQt 
Districts, are numerous bands of limestone — chiefly 
magnesian —and numeioufi bands and patches of iron 
and manganese ores The iron ores are mostly soft 
hsematites and l/monites and the manganese ores are 
mostly highl’^ ferragmous 

(3) Hasban Schist Belt — Sundry small bands and 
patches of the older hornblendic schists occur m the 
Hassan District and are noticeable chiefly for the number 
of sills, dvkes or intrusive masses of amphibolite and peri- 
dot] te with which are associated iron and chrome ores 
and magnesite The better classes of chiume me and 
magnesite occur furth-^r south in small patches of 
pendotite and dumte in the Mysore Dietnci: 

(4-j Shimoga Schist Belt — This occupies a large 
part of the Kadur and Shimoga Districts and extends 
northwards through the Dharwar District of the Bombay 
Presidency In Mvsore it is broken up into a number of 
large irregular patches separated bv the later granites 
and gneisses, the total schist area being between 2,500 
and 3,000 square miles The dark hornblendic schists 
occur chiefly along the 'Western Ghats and around the 
Bababudan hills while the areas around Ubram, Xoppa, 
Kumsi and Shikarpur consist ver\ largely of chl orite 
schists and greenstones with some mica schis+B 

Quartzites of various kinds are abundant and very 
noticeable, and numerous bands of magnesian limestone 
occur in the Ubram, Chaimagiri and Kumsi schists 
Banded ferruginous quartzites are abundant and large 
quantities of hematite and limonite occur along the 
eastern hills of the Bababudan chain Gold is widely 
distributed but the lenses or veins of ore, though often 
rich, are small and lack continuity, and successful mining 
has not been established 

Manganese ores are widely distributed in the chlontic 
schists, bnt many of the deposits are small Some 
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of the depositfl, however, are of considerable extent 
and some 300,000 tons of ore have been mined and 
exported already The ore is of fairly high qualit-y 
and there are also very large quantities of more highly 
feiTUginoDS ores which cannot be exported or utilized at 
present 

(5) Other Schists — In addition to the above, small 
shreds patches and fragments of the various schists — 
chiefly those of the lower homblendic division — are widely 
scattered throughout the later intrusive gneisses and 
granites 

71 Granites and Gneisse<i 

With this brief notice of the D bar war system, we 
may pass on to the subsequent granites and gneisses 
which now occupy bv far the greater part of the whole area 

The earliest of these is a comparatively fine grained 
micaceous gneiss with bands and veins of coarser granite, 
pegmatite and quartz It is usually highly crushed and 
frequently contains zones of conglomerate composed not 
only of round to anb angular fragments of the various 
granitic materials but also patches and lumps of the 
adjacent Dharwar rocks including the banded ferrugi- 
nous quartzites This gneiss was first recogmzed as a 
wide bond near the eastern edge of the Kolar homblen- 
dic schists mto which it intrudes m tongues Some 
distance south of the Mysore mine, the gneiss extends 
across the strike of the schists and then continues south 
wards neat the western edge of the schist belt From 
south of the Mysore mmes it sends some tongues north 
wards into the schists which are soon lost on surface, 
but some of them have been recogmzed m the deeper 
workings of the Mysore mme a mile or so to the north 
of the outcrops The gneiss is often characterized bv the 
presence of grama or blebs of opalescent quartz, the 
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colour varying from a slight blnish milkmeas to brown or 
dark grey, and has been referred to as opalacent quarts 
gnttsg As a less cumbersome name and on account of 
its intimate and probably genetic connection with the 
anriferona yeins of the Champion lode of the Kolar 
Gold Field, it is proposed to call it, for the time being, 
the Champion gnetss Other patches of what is believed 
to be the same gneiss have been recognized more recently 
in the bhimoga, Chitaldrng and Kadur Districts, and 
several of these contain nr form fnction-breccias or 
agglomerates which at one time were regarded a>5 
undoubtedly sedimentarv conglomerates 

The Champion gneiss represents a very early period 
of granitic intrusion into the Dharwar schists Many 
of the highly crushed quartz-porphyries or fine granite- 
porphyries which have been alluded to as occurring m 
bands among the Dharwar schists also contain similar 
opalescent quartz-blebs or phenocrvsts and mav very 
possibly be genetically connected with this early 
Champion gneiss It has been observed, however, that a 
considerable portion of the Dharwar schists in Mysore 
IB composed of schistose rocks which are the denvatives 
of the Champion gneiss So, the Dharwar system 
should be made to include the Champion gneiss as 
well 

The remnants of the latter are not very extensive, and 
there is evidence of their having been intruded and cut 
off by the next succeeding formation which is the great 
gneiBSic complex of Mysore and probably of Southern 
India aa a whole 

Until recently this gneissic complex has usually been 
regarded as the oldest formation of Penmsular India and 
the term " fundamental ” which has been freely applied 
to it, has usually carried with it the idea that it is the 
basement rock on which all the others — includmg the 
Dharwars — have been laid down Detailed work over the 
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greater portion of Mysore hae shown that this ib not the 
case and that this great gneisaic complex la everywhere 
intrusive into the Dharwar echiets and the Champion 
gneiBs It seems dchirable, therefore, to avoid the use of 
the word “ fundamental and as the complex 13 probably 
the Too&t extensive formation of Peninsnlar India, it is 
proposed to call it the “ Fentnsular gneiss ’ 

This Peninsular gneiss which underlies and intrudes 
the Dharwar si stem and the Champion gneiss is a 
complex of various granites, but so protean that no 
adequate description can he given here It 13 the most 
extensive and widelv distributed rock in the Btate and is 
used largely for building and structural purposes The 
various granites, of which three are often distinctly 
recognizable give evidence of successive intrusion and the 
fact that the earlier forms contain their own pegmatites 
which are truncated by subsequent forms, points to a 
long continued period of platonic activity Frequenth , 
the various members mingle either bv repeated injunction 
or absorption or crushing and shearing, and we get zones 
or areas which are highl\ banded or crushed or with 
complex flow structure Other portions are moia homo- 
geneous and appear as granite masses Amongst these 
latter are some which may be definitely latei in age than 
the gneiss as a whole, but it is often difiicult to decide 
one way or the other 

Evidence of the intrusion of the Peninsular gneiss into 
the Dharwar schists 10 abundant and the former bristles, 
to a variable extent, with lenses, patches, and fragments 
of the Dharwars chiefly, as might be expected, belonging 
to the lower or homblendic division 

It would occupy too much space to enter into any 
account of the evidences of intrusion or of the contact 
metamorphism of the schists, and we may pass on to the 
next formation Bucceeding the Penmanlar gneiss 
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The next formation 19 itself highly complex, but, 1 
thanks to the labours of Sir Thomas Holland, it can be 
recorded and snmmanlv dismissed v^ith the name 
Charnockite It i& a huge plutonic complex, characterized 
chieflv bv the presence of bypersthene, m which the 
alternating bands frequently steeply incJmed, vary from 
an acid hypersthene granite through various mterinediate 
forms to hjpersthene-nontes and hypersthenites These 
rock's form the great mass of the Nilgiris to the south of 
Mysore and come into Mysore on its eastern, southern 
and western, borders where they are found distinctly 
penetrating the Peninsular gneiss both as tongues and as 
basic dykes An interesting addition to the seiiea has 
been identified m Mysore m the form of dvkes or narrow 
mtrabive tongues of quartz magnetite ore Gradational 
forms have been found in uhich the proportions of mag 
netite and quartz gradually increase with corresponding 
elimination of felspar, hypersthene and amphibole, until 
we get to a rock containing 50 per cent of magnetite, 
the remainder being quartz with subsidiary amounts of 
hypeibthene and garnet 

The last formation of any considerable magmtude is 
the Closepet granite It occurs as a band about 20 
miles in width running right through the State m a 
north and south diiection from the snutbern boundary 
on the Canvery river near Sivasamudram to Molakal- 
muru m the extreme north of Chitaldrag, a distance of 
over 200 miles Doubtless it extends much further both 
north and south into British territory Topographically 
it IS usually striking, as it forms a great chain of rounded 
bosses or domes msmy of which are bare rock and form 
conspicuous features amongst which may be mentioned 
the Closepet Hills, Magadi, Shivaganga, Devarayadurga, 
and the continuation of the cham northwards through 
the Tumkur and Chitaldrug Districts Dike moat of the 
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plutomcs of Southern India it also is complex and is 
composed of a mixture of red and giey granites, some- 
times coarse, sometimes porphyntic, and sometimes so 
mtermingJed or deformed as to become gneiss It 
mtrades all the previously mentioned formations mclad- 
ing the Chamockifce It is probable that other isolated 
masses in Mysore — for instance, Chamundi Hill and the 
Arsikere and Banavar masses — may belong to the 
same age, and it is possible that the ornamental porphyry 
d\kea of tieringapatam may be phases of this rntruaion 

This completes the distmct members of the Archeean 
complex which have been definibelv recognized in 
Mysore, — with the exception of various hornblendic and 
other basic dykes which need not be referred to here 

Subsequent to the formation and folding of the 
Archaean complex, the whole country has been traversed 
by a senes of basic dykes —chiefly dolerites — which from 
their freshness and the absence of deformation are 
regarded as post-Archeeaii, and it has been suggested that 
they may be of Cuddapah (\mmikean) age 

The only other rock formation in Mysore is laterite 
which 18 of comparatively recent tpossibly Tertiary) 
formation and forms a horizontal capping on the up- 
turned edges of the much denuded Archaeans There is 
little doubt that it la mainly an alteration product of the 
underlying rocks, but the subject is too complex and 
variable to permit of further reference to it here 

The foregoing sequence of events m the history of the 
rocks of the Mysore plateau may be exhibited in the 
foUowmg tabular statement — 

Pooaib] j Tertiary 1 Beoent kiiIb and graTels 

S Latente Horleontel iheat oapping AreluBaiie 
Pre-Oambnan S Baeic Dybea Chiefly vanoua Dolentee 

( Amnukeaal 
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Grt^ai Eparehaan IMerwtl 

f 4 Feliite and Porphjrv dybea 

15 ClfXWpet Granite and t>ther Tna nHi Th of corresponding age 

6 Chamorkite Nonte and Pjroxenite djkes 

7 Ch^moctake maBBifa 

8 Vanons hirnblendic and pyroxene granuJito dvkes 

9 Peninaular gneiss Granite and gueissic complex 

Erupttcc Unrjnformtiv 

plO Champion gneiss Granite porphyry nucaceons gneisses 
fekitee and quartz porphyriea nsnaHy 
Gontalning opalescent quartz and fre 
qnentlv asaociated with autocLiatlo 
oonglomerates 

11 TJpperiohlonticldivl Including also — 

Bion fQreen atones Amphibolitea, pendobtea etc mostly 
and ohl rite schists ) intrasive 

CoDglomerates (antoclaitiol 
Banded ferrugintma quartzitea origin 
doubtful poaslblv igneous 
Quartzites and quartz sobiste mostly 
IntmsiTR 

13 Lower (hornblendlc) LiuiestoueB probably secondary 
diyiBion I'Epldien Mica aohista metarc rphio igneous 
tea and homblendic I ntruane masses of diontic and diabaaio 
^ Bobistsl (Unknown I character 

T Earthquale<i 

Dr Heyden has remarked that the ub&er\ations of '] 
Indian earthquakes lecorded duiing the past nine years, I 
combined with the past eeiemological hibtorv of India, 
confirm the conclusion that the Peninsula ib remarkablv 
stable Earthquakes tend generally to be more frequent 
in the regions of Extra peninsular India, where the 
rocks have been lecentlv folded, than m Southern India 
Destructive earthquakes of the kind which have recently 
occurred m Assam (1897) and in the Eangra Valley m 
the Punjab Himalayas (1905) are altogether unknown m 
the State The few that have occurred m it have been 
of the harmless type From an mscription at Nela- 
mangala, it appears that an earthquake occurred there 
m July, 1507 “ I felt one at Tumkur, ’ writes 

Pr Benjamin Heyne, “ on the 23rd of October 1800 
It 18 remarkable that at the same time a violent hurncane 

9 
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raged aJoDg iiie coast from Ongole to Masulipatam 
The shock waa felt at Bangalore and m most other parte 
of Mysore, and it was stronger m the south than -where 
I was It eeemed to come from the north, proceeding 
southward along the inland range of hills, an<^ to be 
guided farther by those of which Sivaganga and Savan 
durga are the most conspicuous ” Another earthquake 
was felt at Tumkur m 1865 Colonel Welsh says with 
reference to a shock that was experienced at Bangalore 
m 1813 — “ On the 29th of December (1813), we experi- 
enced a pretty smart shock of an earthquake, whiuh was 
ver-y general in its effects all over the cantonment , ifc was 
accompanied by a rumbling noise, like a gun-carriage 
going over a drawbridge, and appeared to come from the 
westward Our roof cracked as if a heavy stone had 
been thro-wn upon it, and every part of the house shook 
for some secoods Some older and weaker buildings 
were actually shaken do-wn, and the walls of others 
separated or opened out Several shocks were felt at 
Bangalore on the 31st of December, 1H81, at about 7 am 
T here was also an earthquake at Bangalore on the 13th 
Apnl 1882 at 9 10 p M Id recent years, a sharp shock 
-was felt m Bangalore on the 8th February 1900, in the 
early hours of the mornmg, at about 3 hours 10 minutes, 
Madras time A sort of rumbling sound was heard and 
it appeared to -proceed from south to north Houses 
actually shook for a few seconds, causing considerable 
alarm to the inmates, many of whom ran out into the 
streets fearing danger Another slight shock was 
recorded in the Bangalore Observatory at 3-13 P M , 
Madras time, on the 17th December 1913 

VI Aerolites 

Aerolites or meteonc stones sometimes fall On the 
21 Bt of September 1865, at about 7 am ona weighing 
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11 J Iba fell m a field near Maddar m the Mysore 
District About half a mile from the spot where 
it fell, m another field, another stone fell at about 
the same time This was found broken into several 
pieces It would appear from the report submitted on 
this fall that the stones, in both cases, had fallen slant- 
ingly from towards the north and not perpendicularly 
Just before the fall occurred, a report “ just as if a can- 
non had been fired three times had been heard m the 
neighbourhood Also, at the time of the fall, the sky 
was reported to have been clear with no clouds on it but, 
it was added, dew had fallen in the previous night A 
cultivator who was some 200 yards from where the first 
stone fell declared that immediately it fell his eves were 
closed up from the rush of the smoky dust which had 
tisen from the earth directly after the fall of the stone ” 
The first of these stones is deposited in the Museom at 
Bangalore Another stone (a fragment) which fell at 
Chetnahalli near Cballakere m the Chitaldrug Dis- 
trict at 10 10 P M , on the 6th of beptember 1830 is also 
in the same Museum Nothing is known about the 
chemical composition of these stones 

It may be noted, however that of every 1 000 meteors, 
as shown by the observations of Denmng, about 30 will 
be as bright or brighter than Jupiter, and would be called 
fire-balls Professor H W Pickering notes in hia Popula} 
Astronomy that four of these 30 will move appreciably 
slower than the others, while a verv minute proportion 
of the four, reaching the Eaith s surface, will he found 
as stony meteorites The remaining 09b move in comet- 
ary orbits with high velocities, and are not hkelv to 
reach the Earth’s surface, the occasional one that does so 
being found to consist mamlv of iron and nickel Statis- 
tics indicate that 32 stony meteorites are seen to fall to 
one of these iron ones Of the stony ones, perhaps, 10 
per cent contain iron in appreciable quantities, and the 
M Gr VOL I 2*^ 
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remainder are composed mainly of silica combined with 
magnesium, alnmimum and calcium They arrive la 
excess m May and Jane, being otherwise quite oniformlv 
distributed throughout the year The cometary meteors, 
on the other hand, arrive chiefly from Julv to November 
mcluBive, when the orbits of Jopiters comets approach 
most closely The stony meteontea fall most frequently 
between 4 and 5 pm, cometary meteors are most 
abundant after midnight Seeing that both the falls 
recorded in the State were in September — uw , between 
July and November as noted bv Professor Pickenng — the 
meteors that fell here must be reckoned to be cometary 
meteors The time of their fall — one fell at 7 am and 
the other at 10-10 p m — seems confirmatory of this view 
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METEOHOLOGY 

The details given m this chapter are based on observa- 
tions taken since J893, the year in which the Mysore 
Meteorological Department was formed at the four 
observatones whose geographic co-ordinates and elevations 
are given m the following table — 


Obflerritory 

North 

latitade 

Ea.it 

longitude 

Height above 
mean aeo-levul 

Bangalore 

14° 58' 

77“ 

36 

S 021 feet 

TTttHnin 

13“ - 0' 

76 

10 

3 149 , 

MyBOre 

12“ 18 

76° 

42' 

2 618 

Chitaldrog 

14 14 

76 

27 

1 405 


The fonr observatories are situated at approximately 
the four comers of the State \t piesent, observations 
of pressure, temperature, wind velocity and direction, 
cloud amount and rainfall are taken at 8 hours Gocal 
time) only at all the observatones except at Bangalore 
where observations are taken practically tbrougbout the 
dav Records of observations taken at 10 hours and 16 
hours Gocal time) at the other observatories are also 
available for some years Besides these observatories, 
there are 226 raan gauges (one for about 130 square miles) 
distributed over all the taluk headquarters and import- 
ant villages — the largest number for all the Indian 
States It IB in the fitueas of things that this should be 
so, seeing that the country is chiefly agricultoial in 
character 
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Tho "vear may be rooghh divided into four periods, 
each havmg its characteristic weather, viz — 

(l) the South West Monsoon period 
(3) the retreating South West Monsoon penod 
or the North East Monsoon period 
1 3) the Cold Weather period and 
1,4) the Hot Woather period 

The Bouth-Weat Monsoon bursts at the end of May or 
early in June and lasts about 4 months During this 
period are the skies heavily clouded and a steady westerly 
wind blows over the State and the rainfall m the malnad 
regions is continuous and heaw The retreat of the 
South West Monsoon commences early in October and 
heavy rain falls m the eastern parts of the State in a 
normal year The wind velocity dimmishes considera- 
bly and the direction from which the wind blows 
gradually shifts to the East The North-East Monsoon 
penod rarelv extends to December The temperature 
18 comparativeh low from about the middle of December 
to the clo'ie of February and the skies quite clear except 
for the thm Cirrus clouds Tho hot weather sets in 
early in March and increases m intenait\ to the end of 
May with occasional relief from thunderstorms 

The close of the ramv season m November is marked 
by dense fogs which prevail all over the country during 
December and January They begin about three m the 
mornmg and last till seven, when they are dispersed by 
the heat of the sun But m some parts fogs, or rather 
miste, follow the earlier rams Thus about Chitaldrug, 
from about August to October, the hills are obscured till 
nearly ten m the forenoon 

Though the State is situated m the tropical zone, the 
climate is equable as the elevation of the major portion 
of the State is over 2,400 feet and no part of the State 
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IB far distant from the sea The mean temperature for 
the warmest part of the country during the hottest 
month 19 less than 85° All the observatories have 
occasionaJly recorded temperatures over 100° but the 
thermometer hae not risen over 100° on 2 or 3 consecn 
tive days except at Chitaidrug, where the maximum 
temperature was occasional! v over 100° on 6 or b conse- 
cutive days 

The coldest part of a normal day is about b a if , i e , Sk 
little before sunrise, and the warmest part is about 1 pm 
T he temperature increases rapidlv after sunrise till about 
8 30 A M and at a decreasing rate till about 3 pm The 
temperature then falls at first slowly and rapidlv at about 
Buneet, later on it falls at a decreasing rate till near 
sunrise 

The daily range of temperature t e , the difference 
between the maximum and minimum temperatures 
recorded on any day is large during the dry months, 
vi 2 , December to May and small trom June to November 
The range is greatest in March and least in Jul\ and 
increases with the height uf the station The values for 
Hasaan during March and JuK are the greatest and the 
least for the four observatories, being respectively 28° 8 
and 12° 2 Table II shows the mean diurnal range for 
the various months 

April IS the warmest month n the year and tempera- 
ture will be high m the early part of May also especiallv 
when the usual thunder-showers do not occur The 
highest average maiximum temperature is that for 
Chitaidrag, vtz , 97° 0 occurring in April and the tem- 
perature for Haasan in July, rie, 77° 4 is the lowest 
It 18 worthy of note that the maximum temperature at 
Hassan is lower m the months of July and August than 
m the months of December and January This is due 
to the fact that the sky will be practically overcast 
during July and August The highest temperature 
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recorded in the State during the past 31 years was 103^ 0 
at Chitaldrng on the 16th \pril 1901 and 17th April 
1903 At Bangalore, the maximum temperature was a 
little over 100° only on 5 da-ya for the last 31 years and 
the highest temperature was 101 ^'l registered on the 
29th April 1924 Bangalore, situated as it is at a height 
of about 3,000 feet above sea level, has a climate only 
second m attractiveness to that of the Nilgiris The 
maximum temperatare was 100^ four times at Mysore 
and only once at Hassan The monthly normals of 
maximum temperature are given m Table III and the 
absolute maximum temperatures for the vanoos months 
are given in Table IV 

The coldest months m the year are December and 
January The lowest tempeiature on record is 42'^ 7 
registered at Hassan on the 12th December 1895 The 
temperatare on the coldest da^ m the vear has generally 
been below 50'’ at Hassan and the thermometer haa not 
fallen below ^l^’at Chifcaldrug Durmgthe past 31 years, 
only on four nights the minimum temperature at Bunga 
lore Was below 50"" and it was 60° only once at Mysore 
Table V shows the monthly normals of mimmum tem- 
perature and the absolute minimum temperatures for the 
various months are given in Table VI 

The average annual rainfall for the whole btate is 
36 13 inches , if stations located near the Western Ghats 
are not taken into acconnt the average will be 28 01 
mches The State aveiage for the best vear on record 
was 5] 12 inches in 1903 and in the wor^t year, le, 
1918, the average was 27 01 inches 

(1) Local Dl'^tr^butlon — one passes from the 
Western Ghats eastwards across the plateau of Mvsore, 
before hardly covering 50 or 60 miles, he will have passed 
from regions of evergreen forests and torrential rainfall 
aggregatmg annually to as much as 300 mches or more 
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to regions where the annuaJ rainfall will be 25 inches or 
less The rainfall ranges from 40 to 300 inches over a 
narrow belt, about 36 miles in width, forming the 
extreme western parts of the Distncts of Shimoga, Kadur 
and Hassan Over the major part of the rest of the 
State, the precipitation ranges from 25 to 40 inches 
The rainfall for the following tracts is below 25 mcbes — 
the whole of the Chitaldrng District, the northern and 
the south-western parts of the Taraknr District the 
eastern parts of Shimoga, Kadur and Hassan Districts, 
the southeastern parts of the Mvsore District, the 
northern parts of the Kolar District and a small tract of 
country m the north of the Bangalore District 

4^mbi m tlie Shimoga District records the hea\i6st 
total for the vear, the average value being 317 inches, in 
the years 189b and 1897, tbe total for each year was 
483 inches while it was 430 inches m 1922 In parts of 
the Chitaldrng District, like Kavakanahatti and Dharma- 
pur, the average annual total is onlj 16 inches and m 
> ears of drought the annual total mav be as little as 
■1^ inches ks in 1923 

The average rainfall for the basins of the important 
rivers m the Mysore fetate and also for the catchment 
area of the Marikanive Reservoir (now called Vani Vilas 
Sagara) is given m the following table Rainfall outside 
the State is not taken into account 

Banns of rtvers Average rainfall 

Luches 

The Cftuvery 3K 79 

The North Penuar 24 76 

The Palar 28 20 

The Tongabhodra 39 94 

The South Pennar 29 68 

The Mankamye Reservoir 24 60 

In another volume of this publication, will be found a 
map skewing the position of the rain gauge stations in 
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and the distribution of rainfall over the btate Falla 
over loO mohea and belo\\ 20 mchea are shown bv 
actoal figures The map is baaed on rainfall normals 
obtained from official records up to the year 1920 

Yer\ little ram falls during the months of January 
and February, i e , the cold weather period, the average 
for the State being onlv quarter of an inch these showers 
will be useful in keeping up the pasture supply of the 
country The best years on record for heavy rainfall 
during this season are 1901 and 1917 when the average 
for the State was about one and a half mchea 

The rainfall during the hot weather period, i e , the 
months of March, April and Mav, is usuallv associated 
with thunderstorms, when heavy rams occasionally 
accompanied bv hailstones are not uncommon The 
strong vertical conyection cnrrents of air that prevail 
during this season cause the phenomenon The showers 
that fall during the season are locally known as ‘ mango 
showers ’ and heavv falls of 4 to 5 mches have been 
recorded in a single day in a few stations The average 
precipitation for this period is nearly five and a half 
inches The seasonal total mav be as much as S 45 
inches as in 1909 and as light as 2 inches, as in 190b 
the seasonal total for the Mysore District ? , 7 2ci 

mches, being the highest for all the districts The ram- 
fall during this season is of great use lor agricultural 
operations to be made before the onset uf the South-West 
Monsoon 

The South-West Monsoon sets m early in June and 
prevails for about four months and a steadv westerly 
wind sweeps across the plateau of Mysore with occasional 
breaks in its intensity When the winds are high, the 
rainfall is chiefly confined to the malmd pa its and the 
slackening of the wind is associated with heavy rainfall 
in the interior During this season July is the imniest 
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month for the m-alnad tracts and September for the 
Tnaidan parts In a normal vear as much ag 22^ inches 
of ram can be expected during the season The years 
in which the seasonal total fell short of the normal by 
25 per cent are 1899, 1905, 1918 and 1922, the worst 
year being 1918 with an aggregate of 11 92 inches, the 
best year was 189b when the seasonal total for the 
State was nearly 35J inches 

The retreat of the Bonth-West Monsoon commences 
nearly in October and is generally accompanied with 
heavy showers in the eastern parts of the State The 
season is popularly known as the North-East Monsoon 
period and prevails chiefly m the months of October and 
November and ocuasionallv extends to December also, 
though December is generally a rainless month The 
mean seasonal total for this period is 8 1 7 inches , the 
bad vears on record are — 1897, 1899, 1908 and 1923 
The last of these vears is the worst on record, tbe rain- 
fall for this period during this year being a little less 
than 2 mches The best \ear on record for this season 
18 1903, when the average for the State was a little over 
15 inches, while the averages for the Bangalore and 
Kolar Distncta were a little over 20 mches 

In Tables VII and VIII, the monthly and seasonal 
distnbution of ram for the various districts are given 

Some relation seems to exist between the rainfall and 
the number of sunspots though it is not well marked 
Years close to the sunspot maxima or mimma are periods 
respectively of comparatively heavy or light rainfall A 
few outstanding cases may be mentioned The year 
1878 was one of sunspot minimum and the drought of 
1876 77 just preceded it, the year 1923 when very 
little ram fell over the mcudan parts was also one of 
mimmum spots Other years of sunspot minimum 
were 1889, 1901 and 1918 and the corresponding 
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' years of coroparatively light precipitation were 1891, 

' 1899 and 1913 Thus years close to ennspot minnnum 
\ are anxious penods for the State, especially the matdan 
' part of it Daring the years 1893, 190b and 1916 the 
' rainfall was in large excess, the first two being years of 
snnspot maximum and the last preceded the vear of 
sunspot maximum 


In the earlier records of rainfall at Tumkar Town, a 
^narked periodicity can be observed, though it is not 
noticeable during recent vears From the year 1846 to 
1870, the maximum amount of rainfall occurred every 
sixth year The period became one of four years from 
1870 to lS8b and from 1893 to 1903 the peiiod was one 
of five years No periodicity, however, is to be found m 
the years following 1903 


The years of drought are not separated by any definite 
interval The Districts of Solar, Turakur and Chitaldrug 
are more frequent! 'v affected by droughts than the other 
distncts The following table shows the frequency of 
droughts during the past thirty one %ears in the various 
distncts of the htate — 


Dirt net 

V’veraffe 

annual 

rainiall 

Numb 

WHICH 

B* 

15 to 80 
p«r c*Dt 

SB OF TBABK ffl 

THE DEFICIENCY 
BQED FBOjI 

80 tL 50 p0perc«nt 
ppr c«iit I Bad o\t(r 

n»ngalore 

80 96 



n 

Kolar 

38 91 

y 



Tnioiiir 

96 h. 

9 

8 


MyBore 

1 28 16 

6 

0 


HaMan 

88 T8 

n 

0 


Shimoga 

66 9ft 

5 

0 


Xadar 

tJ 

f 

9 


Obltaldru^ 

91 96 

8 


MM 

State 

86 12 

6 

0 

0 
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It IB worth\ of Dote that the deficit ranged from 30 to 
50 per cent in the Kodnr District during 3 vears out of 
31 years, but it must be remembered that the annual 
average for this district is high, viz , 73 45 inches 

Rainfall records are available for some stations m the 
State for a longer period The following table gives the 
liabilitj for drought m one hundred years for some typical 
stations — 




XOMBEB OF rEAaa ra a 

CrvTURY lA \SHtaH THE 

Stations 

Averapo 

rainiail 

DEFICIENOT HANGED FROM 


15 to 90 

30 to 60 

60 per cent 



per cent 

per cent 

and over 

Xgninbi 

817 68 

15 

0 

0 

Banealore 

Tninkur 

3611 

16 

6 

3 

3830 

18 

14 

9 

8rra 

90-88 

18 

14 

12 

Chitfcldnig 

24-97 

U 

18 

8 

ChailaJcere 

18 02 

14 

8 

12 

BaKPpalli 

Site 

18 

0 

lo 


Normally pressure is high m the cold and dry months 
of Januarj and December and low m the months of June 
and July when warm and humid winds blow over the 
country Hourly records of the Bangalore Observatory 
show that there is a semi diurnal oscillation in pressure, 
the times of maximum pressure being about lU a M and 
10 p M and those of minimum pressure about 4 4. m 
and 4 pm The pressnrea at 10 am and 4 pm are 
respectively the highest and the lowest for the day and 
the difference between these is about one-tenth of an 
inch pressure being expressed in inches of mercury , 
the difference between the daj maximum and minimum 
IS nearly double that between the night maximum and 
minimum The fluctuation m pressure from day to day 
rarely exceeds one-tenth of an inch and only once, i e , 
on the 2Srd Noyember 1916, when a cyclone passed 
oyer Ba,ngalore, the pressure tell bv 240 inches and 
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increased by about tbe same amount the next day 
^ Table IX ahows the monthly and annual normals of 
^ pressure at B a m reduced to 82°F 

( The average wind velocit> la leas than 150 miles per 
*( dav though occasionalJv daring the South West Mon- 
soon the velocity approaches 400 miles per dav , velocities 
'leas than 20 miles per day have also been recorded On 
few occasions gusts of wind with a velocity of about 40 
pules per hour have been recorded m the Bangalore 
Observatory, but such gusts last only 10 or 15 minutes 
During the first three months of the South W eat Mon- 
soon period, e e , from June to Augu5t, the ayerage wind 
Velocity IB over 170 miles per day, the average fur 
Mysore dunng this period being over 200 miles per da> 
Davs of very little wind movement are large m the 
months of October and April Table X gives the daily 
normal wind movement for difierent months of the vear 

Air IS very humid during the moDBOon period, z 6 , 
from July to November and drv from January to April 
March is the driest month as verj little ram falls dunng 
this month , tbe relative humiditv has been as low as 6 per 
cent on a few afternoons Normals of monthly and 
annual values of relative humidity are given m Table XI 

The cloud amount is estimated as follows if tbe u hole ^ 
akv 19 overcast, the amount is denoted bj 10 and if it is 
clear by 0 If 4 is noted against the cloud amount, it 
means that four tenths of the skv is covered by cloud 
July and August are the cloudiest months m the year 
and December to April is the period of greatest serein tj 
March is the clearest month, the normal cloud amount 
for Bangalore and Chitaldrug being as little as 1 1 and 1 d 
Table XII gives the monthly and annual normals of 
cloud amount at 8 a m 
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The passage of cyclones over the State la a very rare 
phenomenon and it usually occurs just about the time of 
the borat of the South-West Monsoon, i e , m the month 
of Mav or at the time of its retreat, i e , in the months 
of October and November The cyclones that pass 
across the State have their origin in the south of the Bay 
of Bengal and pass into the Arabian Sea and occasionally 
give nse to stormy weather m the sea for some days 
The following details give some idea of the cyclones thatj 
have passed across the State i 

One on the 2nd of May, 1872, was very destructive in; 
its effects, it blew a hurricane that overturned largei 
trees even so far west as Coorg, and was accompanied byl 
a deluge of ram Again on the 4th of May, 1874, when 
a cyclone was raging on the Madras coast, a steady raan 
poured at Bangalore, which contmned without intermis- 
sion for about 48 hours It had been preceded for 
several davs by a still and hazy appearance ot the 
atmosphere At the end of November, 1880, )ust at the 
beginning of the ra^i harvest, when but little was cut 
and the bulk of this most important crop was all but 
npe, a great part of the State was visited by a storm of 
wind and rain of unusual seventy, which did very consi- 
derable damage to the crops and was the cause, moreover, 
of the breaching ot a number of irrigation tanks On 
the ]bth of November, 1885, again, there was a continu 
ous downpour lasting for more than forty-eight hours, 
but this was not of a violent character On the 3rd May 
]909, a storm was generated off the south coast of 
Madras in front of a temporarv advance of the monsoon 
current The disturbance drifted slowly in a north- 
westerly direction across Southern India and passed out 
into the Arabian Sea as a storm of moderate intensity 
The storm, though not severe, wae the cause of heavy 
ram m South India including the Mysore State In 
Bangalore, there was a steady downpour of ram on the 
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6tli continumg from 8 a v till past midnight with a 
breaJf of abont 2^ hoars m the afternoon The total fur 
the 24 hours ending 8 am: of the 6th, was 6 06 inches, 
being the heaviest total in one day recorded smce 1893 
Coming to recent years, a distarbance that appeared m 
the Bay of Bengal crossed the Madras coast on the 
evening of the Ibth October 191b and traversing the 
Mysore Plateau crossed out into the Arabian Sea during 
the next 24 hours The rainfall on acconnt of the pass- 
age of the storm was particular!} heavy in the Mysore 
District Again m November of the same year a storm 
crosseif the Coromandel coast near Madras at 2 hours on 
the 23rd morning causing much loss of life and damage 
to property It was central near Bangalore at 8 nouis 
and by the morning of the 24th had passed out into the 
Arabian Sea It caused widespread rainfall over the 
peninsula 


V 
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I Table showing the monthly and annual 

NORMALS OF MEAN AIR TEMPERATURE 


Mokthb 

OBaKBVAIOBT STJTICHS 

BuDgalDre 

My a ore 

HAB&Ab 

OhitAldrng 

JwiuaiT 

G9 9 

77 2 

69-1 

78 3 

Febroftrv 

78 9 

76 S 

73 J 

775 

March 

7B S 

bO-4 

77 0 

824 

Apnl 

HI 5 

029 

79 6 

84 7 

Mat 

H06 

bO-7 

77 9 

82 3 

Jime 

"6 0 

76 3 

73 3 

.8 2 

July 

"4 1 

74 7 

71 3 

o 8 

An>,Ti9t 1 

74 1 

74 0 

"1 7 1 

"o 8 

September 

74 1 

7o i 

72 6 

7i H 

Octol)er 1 

74 9 

"0 H 

73 0 

76 4 

Nurember i 

71 8 

78 8 

73 0 

73 b 

December ' 

69 0 

"1 1 

68 1 

71 1 

\ear 

74 7 

76 1 

73 0 

77 J 


ir Taple showing the a\erage moathlt and 

ANNUAL DIURNAL RANGE OF TEMPERATLRE 


Months 

Obbi'kvatobi Stattonb 

Bangalore 

Mysore 

Haaaao. 

rbitaldrug 

Jatmarv 

23 6 

288 

283 

22 4 

Feb-nary 

26 5 

2o3 

261 

287 

March 

26 7 

262 

28 8 

24 6 

4pzH 

242 

34 2 

257 

94 5 

May 

223 

2«0 

216 

92 3 

June 

16 0 

16 4 

14 3 

17 0 

July 

16 9 

15 3 

12S 

18 6 

Angnat 

16 4 

16 7 

18 9 

14 8 

September 

16 7 

17 6 

16 3 

16 2 

October 

171 

17 6 

174 

17 3 

NoTember 

16-0 

17 9 

19 8 

IBiJ 

Deoember 

210 

213 

93 6 

906 

Teer 

20-6 

20-8 

206 

19 7 
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Iir Talle ‘showing the monthly and annual 
N nBMALb OF MAXIMLM TBMPEHATUBE 


Months 

OBBEHYATOBY bTATTOMB 

Bangalore 

Mvfiore 

Hasaau 

Cbjtaldmg 

Jftjmaiy 

ai 7 

84 

I 

82 3 

84 D 

February 

87 0 

8-1 

0 

b6 6 

89 4 

Mareh 

91 7 

93 

6 

91 4 

947 

April 

936 

94 

9 

924 

97 0 

May 

91 9 

yi 

7 

t*7 

942 

June 

6o0 

84 

5 

80-4 

66 7 

Juh 

812 1 

32-3 

rjrr 4 

82 1 

August 

32 3 

32 

2 

78 6 

8‘2 4 

Septeinber 

1 834 

84 

I 

806 

88 9 

October 

824 

64 

1 

81 7 

i 860 

November 

803 

82 

2 

802 

627 

December 

796 

81 

6 

79 9 

1 

Year 

860 

86 

2 

8d 3 

87 1 


I\ Table shoytinu the apsulute maximum tempe 

RATURB PE< ORDED AT THE POUR OBSEBA ATORA 
STATIONS SINCE 1^93 


Months 

Obhlhyatoby bTATIOns 

BangEL e 

Mvsuro 

Hassan 

Lb +<11(32^1^ 

Jamiary 

905 

91 2 

89 1 

930 

February 

93 5 

954 

9v.O 

970 

March 

96 3 

H 0 

97 9 

101 0 

\pnl 

101 1 

100 9 

99 4 

103 0 

May 

100 B 

100-4 

100 2 

102 6 

June 

96 6 

97 6 

93 7 

ICO 2 

July 

91 1 

91 9 

S82 

92 B 

Aufruet 

919 

930 

666 

91-0 

September 

907 

91 9 

eoa 

961 

October 

898 

91 2 

68 5 

95 9 

N Dvember 

863 

882 

86 4 1 

91 I 

December 

87 6 

686 

87 4 

90 1 

Year 

101 1 

100 9 

100 2 

108 0 
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V Table showing the monthly and annual 

NOEM'iLS OF MIMMTJM TEMPEB4.rUKjG 




OBBaBTATORT STAnONS 



Bangalore 

Myiort 

Hat>aan 

ChiUIdmfl 

Jauaw/ 

681 

60 8 

58 0 

63 1 

Febrcary 

607 

637 

58o 

66 7 

March 

660 

b7 3 

626 

70 1 

April 

69 4 

79 1 

66 7 

72o 

Mav 

F91 

69-7 

67 1 

71 4 

June 

67-0 

681 

661 

b9 7 

July 

66-2 

67 0 

C6-2 

6Hu 

Vagnbt 

66 9 

66 5 

647 

1 6ft 1 

September 

66 7 

bb 6 

64 4 

67 7 

October 

06 8 

66 6 

64 8 

67 B 

NoTemher 

62 8 

^8 

609 

64 6 

December 

68 5 

60 -O 

663 

61 8 

iear 

644 

659 

637 

67 4 


VI Table shovvino the absolutp minimum tempb 

BATTmE HECORDED AT THE FOUR ORSERNATOBY 
bTATIONS SINCE 199H 


Months 

OflsEByATosr SrAn'»>s 

Bangalore 

Mysore 

HaBBan 

Obitaldrog 

Jannary 

489 

617 

46 9 

620 

February 

61 2 

64 1 

469 

668 

March 

52 8 

57 9 

49 4 

612 

April 

58 3 

61 8 

68 1 

69 8 

May 

61 B 

00-i 

66 i 

698 

June 1 

59 4 

62*0 

12 4 

6)8 

July 

61 7 

626 

69 1 

626 

August 

61 9 

620 

69 7 

647 

Beptember 

69 2 

693 

66 8 

638 

October 

554) 

.,7 4 

684 

599 

November 

62-0 

6i6 

46 5 

61 S 

December 

43 7 

TOO 

42 7 

61 2 

Ye« , 

48 7 

, 60-0 

42 7 

61 2 
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VII Table showing the Disteiot monthly and 

ANNUAL BAINFALL NORMAL*^ 


Diitnota 

Jaiinary 

Feb 

March 

Apnl 

May 

June 

July 


Inohea 

Inches 

Inchee 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Bangalore 

0 12 

0 16 

0-40 

1-28 

402 

2-C3 

8 14 

Xolai 

0 20 

0 12 

0 96 

1 CO 

8 00 

2 41 

8 18 

Tumtnr 

009 

0 13 

023 

1 10 

BN4 

2 62 

3 69 

Mysore 

014 

0 16 

041 

199 

4 86 

2 87 

2 24 

Hasssn 

009 

0 16 

0 29 

2 01 

4-04 

638 

845 

Shimnga 

0U9 

ooe 

026 

1 61 

28o 

10 99 

18 90 

Kadnr 

014 

012 

0 88 

1 88 

8 66 

13 80 

23 93 

Chitaldrug 

0 09 

1 0 12 

0 18 

099 

2 68 

2 44 

2 63 

State 

0 12 

oia 

0 31 

1 146 

3 u8 

4 79 

7 16 


Anp 


Sept 


Bangalore 

kolflT 

Ttunlrur 

MvBore 

Haasan 

Sbimoga 

Kadnr 

Clntuldnig 

State 


Inches 

463 
8fi9 
827 
2 6b 
4 81 
10 25 
la 69 
237 


Inches 

fi-39 
677 
6 51 
J « 

4 00 
4B7 
644 
4 


6 65 
4 ,6 

4 91 
6 87 

5 04 
607 

6 »6 
a 99 


Inohea 

2 *3 
SOO 
2 16 
2 62 
2 94 
17o 
246 
1 85 


0 42 
0 64 
029 
044 
061 
0 89 

0-6o 

038 


6123 


6 18 


6 80 


242 


0 46 


Inche;* 

80 26 
38 21 
26 15 
28 lb 
8^ 73 

66 ge 

71 46 
21 9o 

3(5 12 


■VIII Table showing thf District SEASOhlUL 

RAINFALL NORMALS 


Districts 

Januarr and 
February 
r^cdd) 

March to 
May (hot) 

Jnne to 
September 
iSoath ttckt 
Monsoon) 

October to 
December 
(N-E 
Monsoonl 

lear 


Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 

Bangalrre 

0-27 

670 

16 M 

640 

30 9o 

Kolar 

032 

436 

15 26 

8 29 

28 21 

Tnmkni 

0122 

458 

u-oi 

7 36 

26 16 

Myaore 

080 

728 

11 65 

8 93 

28 16 

H&esan 

024 

5J4 

29 64 

9 61 

88 73 

Shimoga 

0-15 

4 01 

46 01 

721 

66 98 

Eadnr 

0-26 

1 6 77 

67 76 

966 

73 46 

Chiuldmg 

0 -ai 

380 

1) 77 

e 17 

21 96 



1 535 

29 35 

817 j 

3612 
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IX Table showinc- the MuNTHX.'i abd annual 

NORMALS UP PRESStJRE AT 8 A M REDUCED 10 Si'T 




< iBtravATc 

By Statios 



bangalore 

ilTiore 

HaB&an 

ChlUldru^ 


lo hea 
X-h 

Inches 

Inches 

lurhes 

Janasiy 

1 U3.H 

1 022 

0^14 

1 624 

1 Febniarv 

1 1 01^ 

1 503 

DH95 

1 j96 j 

March 

OfBH 

1 i'^3 

' 0-S72 

1 G65 1 

Apnl 

0&46 

1 429 

0HS7 

I cl6 

May 

030d 

1 397 1 

0 790 

I 482 

Jaco 

0 6i,S 

1 851 

0 740 

1 414 

Juir 

ftSoJ 

1 33j 

0 740 

1 417 

Aa^st 

0 8S1 

1 386 

0 770 

1 462 

Septeiuber 

0 916 

l4Ce 

0 HOI 

1 493 

Oototer 

0 9d6 

1 446 

0 R40 

1 640 

Novemher 

Cr99^ 

1 47S 

0-R77 

1 587 

Dec<>mber 

lOM 

1^13 

0 908 

1 hl9 

\e*r 

0&4S 

1 4Ih 

0S3I 

1 62t. 


X Table showing the monthla and annual nobmals 
OF WIND lELOCrrr melen per day 
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XI Tablb showing the monthly and annual 

NORMALS OF RELATIVE HCMTDITi AT 8 A M, 


Moyras 

OBarBTiTOBT StATJOSB 

Bangalore 

Myeore 

Hass an 

Chitaldrag 


% 

% 

% 

% 

J* unary 

79 


73 

61 

February 

’’1 

68 

fa55 

63 

Mareh 

63 

69 

65 

DO 

Apnl 

71 

78 

69 

61 

May 

75 

76 

7S 

70 

Jane 

(51 

Sii 

aa 

79 

July 

(56 

SI 

1 

S3 

Anguat 

«) 

ai 

S9 

88 

SupMmber 


ai 

89 

82 

Ottobw 

^2 

a2 

88 

76 

November 

79 

7b 

85 

68 

December 

feO 

'’o 

'-6 

Ij7 

Tear 

79 

76 

80 

69 


XII Table showin( the monthly and annual 

NORMALS OF LLO CD AMOUNT AT 8 A M 



OastnYATOBT Stations 

J an galore 

Myaore 

Haaaan 

Chitaldrng 

January 

32 

31 

32 

2-2 

February 

1 9 

27 

29 

17 

March 

1 1 

2 2 

21 

1 ff 

Apiil 

£8 

4 1 

3 6 

27 

May 

4 8 

6 b 

4 8 

4 7 

June 

76 

78 

7 8 

7 b 

July 

86 

H 8 

88 

87 

August 

67 

8-0 

01 

62 

September 

RO 

7 3 

7 6 

7 6 

October 

62 

70 

6-2 

6 o 

November 

62 

5 8 

63 

4 3 

December 

8 B 

40 

69 

3-0 

Year 

61 j 

6b 

63 

4 8 
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CHAPTER IV 


BOTANY 
I Fore'tt Flora 

The sitnation of Mysore within the tropics combined i 
with an elevation which gives it an equable climate, the ^ 
great variation in rainfall within it and its almost com 
plete environment by lofty mountain chains, are features 
which contribute to the formation of a rich and varied flora 

The reserved forests and plantations of the country 
cover a total area of 3,b86 9 square miles evclusive of ^ 
District and nnclassed forests 

The forest area can be divided into three more or less ] 
distinct belts mnning from north to south btarting 
from the extreme west there are — 

(i) The evergreen belt — This stretches along the 
Western Ghat slopes, with a width varying from 6 to 40 
miles, from about the north ot Sorab to thr south of 
Manjarabad , 

(nj The deciduous belt — This is at present the most 
valuable timber tract and lies to the east of the above 
and extends more or less continuously from the north of 
bhikarpnr to Chamrajnagar, varying from 20 to 30 miles 
in width , 

(ill) Dry decxduoiis fuel tract and scrub — This lies to 
the east of the centraJ waterpartmg of the State and 
runs north to south m two narrow strips 

Each of these tjpes of forests may be further differeU' 
tiated Eis follows — 

(a) The moist evergreen belt — The pure moist ever- 
green forest stretches m a narrow strip along the Western 
bl 
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Ghats for over 225 miles from the Jog Falls m Bagar 
Taluk to Bieale Ghat id Manjarabad The approximate 
area of the forest la 1,000 square miles The tract is 
mountamous with deep ravineB and Darrow valleys 
Bare grass j ridges with richly wooded valley slopes are 
the characteristics of this belt , the annual rainfall in this 
region is about 250 inches The tvpical species of trees 
to be found in this area are — 


Balagi 

Poec lion enroll mdicam 


Sorshonne 

OftlophyUum Inophyllum 

The Aleian 

Tthn-nift. 

Biptercu^rpnfl indiona 

drian laurel 

Tennemara 

Hvdwickta pmnata 


8at&g« 

Elceocarpna tuberciilatiiB 


K«iijs 

Mim osopa Elengi 


Nagvumpige 

Mesna ferroa 

IrrnwDod 

H&d&Bale 

DjchopBiB elliptica 

tree 

Xlalchimii 

Cinnamoomm KflyLanicnm 


Gutb^ 

OarcLDia is oioa 


HamanAdike 

Mynstooa magoiSca 


KflnmBrln 

Dio*pynDH fepp 


Bale 

tliofcpyros ebennin 

Ebony 


Kiralbhogi {Hopea par m flora) is found in some places 
over extensive areas Devagange {’Dy'^oxyluvt malabari 
cum) and Mangappe {Toddalto hiloculans) are found in 
small numbers Nandi {Lager^troemia lanceolaia) and 
Hebbahalasn {ArtoLarpiis hi,r<iuia) are met with occasion- 
ally The tract le verv thinly populated with scattered 
and isolated hamlets Except for the few provincial 
roads that cross the frontier, there are no other roads or 
means of communication 


The following forests may be mentioned as the most 
important ones m this tract — 


Jog 

Gov*j^hanB«in 

KUaodtir 

Var»l)] 


Agnmbe 

BaJehiUj 

Nirasimh* parvata 
Soulh Bb*dr» and Tnugo- 

bhadra KabUoale Biaale, 
Kemphdle and Kagneri. 


(b) Mixed belt of evergreen and deciduous forests — 
This 16 a broader strip of forest about 30 miles broad and 
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extends from the north of Sorab to the south of Manjara- 
bad through Sagar, Nagar, TirthahaUi, Naiasimharaja 
pura, Koppa, Mudgere and Belur Taluks Bat for 
nameroas villages and hamlets, large paddy and arecannt 
tracts, and extensiTe clearings for Soppoiabettas, this 
belt forms one rich stretch of forest with many valuable 
timber species Though better than the last, the popula- 
tion IB thin There are rough cart tracks leading from 
hamlet to hamlet The labour supply is scanty The 
prmcipal species of trees found growing over this tract 
are — 


Hnnal 

Tpraunaba pAniodUta 

blaVbi 

Termiiialia tomentosa 

Nandi 

Lageratroamia lanoolata 

Neriti 

Eugenia Jambolana 

Jambe 

Xylla dolabnforim# 

Gaodhegange 

Ctfdrela Toona 

Kalgange 

Cblckrasaia Ubulans 

HcbbabalagTi 

Anocarpua hirBiita 

Haiga 

Hopea wighliana 

Nttviladi 

\ itflx altiBfuma 

Holagara 

Hilifcaraa Arnoltiana 

Gobliranerlu 

Biachotia Javamca 


‘Dalchmni {Ctnnamomum jeylan^cum) and Guragi 
(,Garcinia indtci) and other kan species are found only in 
the shadj Vdlleys or ravines called Hebbidaru 

(Bambtisa anmdinacea) is largely found Occasionally 
Jalari {Shorea Talura) seem to grow m pine crops 
Sandal is particularly abundant m this region 

The rainfall is from 60 to 100 inches or a little more 


The following are the important forests in this tract — 


Sai^r kan foresta 

BeiUndu)- 

MaliaDdur 

Masmr 

Harohittal 

Hanagera 


tbbur 

Araciballi 

Lnagal 

Mallacdur gudda 
Halaa ir 

Jvoppa and Mndgere /oreelB 


(ii) Deciduous teuk high forest belt — The last named 
tract gradually merges into this forest belt, in Shimoga 
and Keidur Districts and along the frontier in Mysore 
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District and extends from Shifearpnr to the extreme end 
of Chmnrajoagar, with a break m Hassan The average 
annual rainfall over this portion is from 46 to 60 mches 
This 18 the most valuable strip of teak forests m the 
State and is about 647 square miles in extent The most 
important species is teak , its valuable associates are the 
following — 


Bete 

D&lborgia Jatifolia 

Boeevracxi irse 

Marti 

Tercomalia tomentosa 


Honne 

Ttcromrpaa murtaplnm 

Gnm kino tnee 

Thadsal 

Gre-wift (dlltefoliA 


Diudi#:* 

AxicMfeiaans latifolia 


Tetheffa 

Adltia cordiJobft 



Other deciduous species like Godda {Garuga pinnaia)^ 
Buruga (Bomhax malabaricuvi) ^ Sagade (Sc^fetr/icra 
tn,jKga)x Kadavala {Stepkegyne parvifoh(i)t Bende {Eydia 
calycina), Nelli {Phyllanthus Emblica), Kuh {OmeliTia 
arhorea) etc , make up the rest of the forest with a 
dense growth of small bamboo over bill slopes and ridges, 
big bamboos being confined to the banks of streams and 
moist low lying tracts 

The principal species attain very good size , teak, bete 
(Rosewood), yethega { -Idina cordifolia) and honne (Gum- 
kino tree) ranging m girth from 10 to 15 feet and matti 
and other species of girth varying from 8 to 12 feet are 
very common 

In the outskirts of this belt of forests, there are well 
populated villages and the forests themselves attain 
heights averaging about 70', are easy of access with con- 
vement fair weather roads, and equipped with well- 
designed and comfortable Inspection Lodges, stall and 
labour quarters 


The following are the important forests m this belt — 


Eandibelta 

Sumoi 

fiftkrebylfl 


OhornayedeluLUi 

VldhAn 

llntbodi 

Tb«gurgiidda 
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UkkavkUI 

Dodhurnve 

JfftTiLkft] 

K*tchav»ni*hslli 

V«(r*DahMmhalli 

Mettiktippo 


Ejvkaokot« 

Be^ 

AiuKrnjWT^ai 

DarambadI 

Budipur 

Chamrajnagar 


Deciduoils teak pole belt — The strip of forest which 
extends from Anavatti in Sorab to Chamrajnagar la 
similar id composition to the above, but the growth 13 
very poor, the trees not attaining a girth of move than 
about 4 feet anywhere The average rainfall vanes from 
30 to 3 j inches and the crop is open with an under 
growth of grass The forest yields small timber The 
total area of this type of forest is about 262 square 
miles The major portion of this belt of forest has all 
conveniences m the matter of roads and labour The 
principal forests that may be enumerated under this 
type are — 


Kowdl 

ChAndnkAl 

Eimoheii»haUi 

EtLkwAdA-n hrmiu 

AoUrganga 

Bhadrapur 

Hadltero 


Tbyftgadabagi 

PortioDBof \ eeranabhiahaUi 
and Mettatnppe 
KatwAl 

^TagaQ&ptir 

Bftrgi and portions of Cham 
rajnagar 


(ill) Dry dectduoyi fxul foreet — This may also be 
divided into two definite strips of forests on account of 
certain charactenstic differences 

(a) Superior type of fuel foreH — This strip starting 
from about the south-western limits of Davangere Taluk 
extends to the north of Channapatna Towards the east, 
jt extends to the provincial boiindarv of the State in the 
Bangalore and Kolar Distncts The average rainfall 
over this tract vanes from 25 to 30 mches The pnncipal 
species to be found are — 

K»gg»ll Acacia Cateobu The Catch tree 

Devadan Brythroiyloa monogyunm 

Oblgare Albiezia amaca 

Chanrumgl lAgeritroemla parvlflora 
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Diodiga 

iDogoiBBUs labfoba 

Jalan 

Sboroa Talura 

Haunal 

Termlnalia paoiculata 

Some 

Soymid* fabnfuga 

B»nni 

Aoaoia femiffme® 

Kanjali 

Acacia arabloa 

Bilijali 

Acaoia leooopbloea 

Padarapacbah 

Dalbergia panicolata 

Tuhre 

rboepjToe Tnpm 

Teje 

Premaa Uimentoia 

Kodbmninka 

Acacia Spp 

Yelaobi 

ZLsvpbni Jujubs 


The baBtitrd Red 
Cedar 


Small tamboos are found m a few of these forests 
These forests are geoerallv suriounded by numerous 
thickly populated yillages There is generally heavy 
demand for firewood and grazing 

(b) Inferior hjpe — This is confined chiefly to the 
northern portion of ChitaJdrug and Tumkur Districts 
It extends through Davangere, Jagalur, Molakalmuru, 
Challakere, Hmyur, Sira, Pavagada and Maddagin 
Taluks It 18 a drv arid forest tract, with very low rain- 
fall, 16 to 20 inches The growth is very poor The 
characteristic tree growth is Kamara {Hardicickia bmata) 
with a little Kaggali (the Catch tree) and other inferior 
and scants growth and Bode grass not i efc identified for 
its under growth 


Among shrubs and useful bushes are 


(1) Calotr^pls 

|2) Litssift aarionUta 

|3| Cseau Fiatul* 

(4) Jfttropha Curcas 


GjsDt su'AUoh' wort 
Tanner e bark 
Indian labnnium 
Pbyaic nut 


PeklM 

Thangadi 

Kakke 

Marabaralu 


(a) lU distribution — The sandal tree (Santalum 
Album, Vern gandha, Srigandtia) a tree the habitat or 
natural home of which is Mysore and which grows only 
to a hmited extent in the bordering tracts of Madras and 
Coorg, 19 found throughout the State but very unequally 
distributed m different parts It is never met with in 
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the evergreen belt bnt is most abandant m the eemi- 
moist belt, m the Taluks bnrdenng on the Cauvery and 
m those lying along the chain of hills which runs from 
Kankanbalh up to M add agin In the Chitaldrug and Kolar 
Districts, it occurs to a limited extent, chiefly scattered 
in village lands and hedge-rows and m special plantations 
and forests introduced by the Forest Department 

[h) Itf grvu^th — The tree attains its greatest bulk and 
height m taluks with a moderately heavy rainfall The 
bark and sap wood have no fragrance, but the heart wood 
and roots are highly scented and rich m oil The girth 
of a mature tree vanes, the average being about d0'\ 
while trees of girths up to b feet are occasionally found 
Heights up to 40' have been meat>ared, though the 
average height is not mure thaJi 2 ^ 1 ' The tree is con- 
sidered to be mature when about 60 years of age The 
older the tree, the greater the proportion of heartwood 
The bark becoming deeply wrinkled, is red underneath, 
and frequently bursts, disclosing m old specimens the 
absence of all sapwood In colour and marking, four 
varieties of the wood are distinguished — hili, white , 
Jcempu, red, naga, cobra, and yiavilu, peacock The 
names indicate the supposbd resemblance of the n arks, 
which are reaJly “caused bv the death of adventitious 
buds ’ The heartwood is hard and heavy, weighmg 
about 61 lbs per cubic foot 

(r) lis Propagation — Efforts for the propagation of 
sandal by planting did not meet with much success some 
years ago, owing to the dehcate nature of the young 
plant and its exposure to the ravages of hares and deer 
More recently, the lantana shrub, which grows with the 
rankness of a weed, has been found to be an effectual 
nurse for the seedlmgs coming up natoraJIy in abundance 
Sandal sown up has given fairly good results 

(d) Spike disease — This serious disease of sandal 
was first reported from Coorg near the Coorg-Mysore 
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boundary in 1898 Since that time, it has spread across 
Mysore Distnct to the Eastern border and has made its 
appearance in the neighbonrmg Districts of Madras- 
Presidency It has also spread into Hassan and Banga- 
lore Districts It has been estimated that the annual 
losses from this disease ataoant to between Es 5 and 
0 lakhs 

A considerable amount of scientific investigation of 
this disease has been carried out more especially by the 
Mysore Agricultural Department, and the Forest Officers 
m Mysore, Madras and Coorg heve studied it extensively 
m the field Although the disease has been communi- 
cated to healthy trees by graft experiments, the causes 
of the disease have not yet been found out The work 
of investigation is being organized and the appomtment 
of a special scientific officer to aid m this work has been 
sanctioned by Government 

A reward of Es 10,000 has also been offered bv 
the Government to an\ one who discovers the cause of 
the spike disease and suggests an effective, cheap and 
easily applicable remedy for the eradication of this 
disease 


II RorticuUu) e. Etc 

The climate of Mysore ib very favourable to horticul- 
ture '\\ith judicious treatment, plants of all climates 
may be successfully grown at Bangalore Horticulture 
has made great pi ogress, as may be judged from a visit 
to the Palace Gardens m Mysore and Bangalore mam- 
tamed by His Highness the Maharaja, the public gardens 
maintained by the btate at Bangalore, Mysore, Sennga- 
patam and the Nandi Hills and the horticultural activity 
displaced by the public 

The Lai Bagh is the oldest and most important of the 
pubUc gardens It contains a fine collection of plants 
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and trees rarely seen m India m gnch large specimens 
The collection 10 bemg periodically replanted or added to 
accMDrdmg to natural ordprs and with regard to geogra- 
phical distribution 

Indian fmits and a large vaxietv of Enghsh fruits are i 
grown in the yicimtj of Bangalore The following 
are the more impoitant fiuit trees gro^n in the 
gardens — 


AnftCftrfium occident-ale 

CaaliPW nnt 

Oeni 

Anona reticnlatB 

UuUock « heart 

Eampbal 

AnoBB Bquamrsa 

Custard apple 

Sitaphal 

Artooarpns iDtegniolfa 

Ja k 

Ealasinamara 

Averrhoa carambola 

Carambola 

Eamarak 

Canca papaya 

Pape^ 

Perangi 

CitniB aorantnim 

<")raiiffe 

Eittale 

Citrnfl dft^ainana 

Pumelo 

5ak t-e 

Citrus medic* 

Citron 

Madola 

CitmB meilica -rar aoida 

Lime 

Limbo 

Litrue meiioa vaj lunetta 

Sweet blue 

Craja nanbe 

Ciirns inedi « vav ’imouum 

Lpidoq 

Henle 

Cocoa imriiera 

C jooanut palm 

Tengmamara 

ErioboCTya japomoa 

Loquot 

Laknto 

Elyfenia jaaibos 

RoHfi apple 

Panuerale 

Picas carioa 

Fig 

Anjora 

Man^era mdioa 

Maiyfo 

Mavinamara 

Mnaa aapientTun 

1 Ian tarn 

Hale 

PbyllaDtliua distichuB 

Star gooBeberry 

Kiri nf*Ul 

PiLyllantliiis embiioa 

Embbe mnvjbaiaxi 

NeJb 

Paidium gnvavft 

Qnava 

bbepo 

PunioB grauatum 

Pomegranate 

Dal mi bo 

Pyrus maliiB 

Apple 

Sevu 

V itis viailera. 

\irie 

Drakshi 

Zjarrpbns jniuba inbexel 

Bere 

Elscbi 

Eagenla mslaoDousie 

Malftv Rose apple 

Simp pannerale 

Kepbelmm Litobi 

Litohi 

Kanimgii ideh amm 

Pvma oommonifl 

Pear 

Pern If ai 

Ptuboa labicarpa 

Raspberry 

Eajaban 

Achras sapota 

SapodiUa 

Sapodilla 

Anona mnricata 

boursop Peaches 

Malluduranji 


Washington Nayel orange, introduced from Australia, 
is becoming a favourite m gardens The best oranges are 
those imported Of mangoes, there are man) varieties 
Plantains are plentiful and some varieties are esteemed 
for their sweetness and flavour 

r' \ rvT T ^ 
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There a large nninber of gardens jn Bangalore and 
M\sore which supply the market with a rich aRsortment 
of both Knglibh and Indian vegetables The chief among 
them are beans, soybeans, tomatoes, cabbages, cauli- 
flower, knol-khol, pumpkins, gourds, cow gram, moringa 
fruit bnnjals, countiy greens sweet potatoes, radish and 
chow chow The potato and the onion are grown on a 
large commerciaJ scale Leaves of vegetables and roots 
fit for cunies are also grown 

Of grasses indigenous to Mvsore the following are 
fit for stacking — 

I L| Gftnke fCTnodon dfttt^lon) 

(3) garabe (AiiJropogioa 

Bladhul 

f i) Hcq 111 (AnsOda ffa«rti2<>8t.«n(r) 

(4 1 Karda ( Andtopogon pertusnai 

10 1 Dharbhe (EraKroitle cyueiQ 
roidaa) 

The following are not good for stacking, as they grow 
mixed together — gondvada or chenlagam, bhimam, 
bidiru-yele, yennamatti, bili'hulla, timmattakam, nan 
bala akki hullu, hire 

There are also certain plants or herbs which are of 
great use to cattle , the best of these is called purfanipuh 
which has seeds like burrs, with a thick joined sappy 
stem It grows along the ground, and is very good for 
milch cattle 

Among the imported fodders, luueme (medirago sativa), 
Guinea grass (Panto uw jumeniorum) and Rhodes grass 
(chlons virgatal are largely cultivated 

III Crops 

The pnncipal crops raised m the State mav be classi- 
fied briefly as follows — 

(«) Wet, or those that are dependent for their 


(61 Pham or Man! 

(7' Uppsla 

(B1 Sxmu (.Panicnci repensl 
Node 
lAO) flolah 
(111 ifarahoUn 
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growth on irrigation, in addition to timely rainfall, 

ViZ — 

Orvzft aatlvft Paddy nellu 

Saccharain offlomaram bugar cane Kabbu 

Triticom Salii.Tim Wheat Qodhi 

(J) Dry, or those which do not require irrigation 
generally but are dependent entirelv on Beasonal showers 
of ram me — 


Bloasine Cir-vcana 

J?agi 

Kagi 

Sorghum %Tilgare 

Great millet 

Jola 

Oajanua ludicui 

Pigeon Pea Dhal 

Togari 

Cicor Ai-ietiuum 

Bengal gram Chaa 

Kadale 

DohohoB biflorua 

pea 

Horse gram 

HuriJi 

Dolicho* Jab lab 

C W gram 

Avare 

PhaseoIUB Mungo 

Oreen gram 

KeEam 

Pha&eoluB MnjufaTar 
PhsBeoluB radiatuB 

1 Black gram 

Uddn 

Sesamam ludicum 

SMame mcgBllj 

WoUellu AcbelJu 

Rjoldub commnnlB 

Castor 

Hamlu 

(ToaRvpiom Herbacoum 

Cotti n 

Arale 

Nicotiaua Tabacum 

Tobacco 

Hogesnppu 

(c) Garden crops, or 

thfibe which require a moist 

situation and an adequate supply of water 

— 

Areca oateobu 

Arocanut 

Adiie 

Mnfla Bapientuin 

Plantain 

Bale 

CooJB Mucifera 

Coooanut 

Tenginakayi 

Elettaria cardamomum 

C-ardamooi 

ydakki 

Araobie hyp gaea 

Groundnut 

KaUekavi nela 

Capaacum annum 

ChiUv 

kadale 

Mensmakayi 

Mliuni < epa 

Oui n 

NlcllUi 

AUiuin bauvuni 

Gsrbc 

Bellulli 

Camm coptitum 

Bishop s weed 

OniB 

Larthamns Tinotonum 

Saffiower 

Kusumba 

Coriandrum SatltTim 

Coriander 

Kiottamban 

Cur Jina Longa 

Tn^rntr'c 

■Irisma 

LrigonnUa Foenum graecum 

Penu^meek 

Mcntya 

Zmgjbur officinale 

Ginger 

Santl 

CtLDiiirTQtii cvmmujii 

Cammiu aoed 

Jirige 

Piper beetle 

betel Tine 

Vil^ele 


Mulberry {Morus mdica) is cultivated both m garden 
lands and dry lands Coflfee {Coffoa Arahira — Dondu 
kapi) 18 a miscellaneous crop grown in the Malnad 
regions of the Kadur and Hassan Districts 
M or VOL I 


3 
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In the ^tiixon and Crop Report, the crops are 
classified as — 

fa) Foodgmna oomprieinp ncfl 
rB^ ff-ieat nu2Jet polees 
(Z)| oi2 i ^0 comprlKing nmstwd 
«ud reptf aad giagcllr 
fc) condjinents and epiocB 
{dl eagai^me 

(e) fibres inolndmK cotton and 
jute, 

The principal mduatnal and commercial crops grown 
on a fairly large scale in the State are sngar-cane, coffee, 
cotton cocioanut, arecanut, mulberry and oil seeds 

IV iienue Trees and Topes (Arboricultu7e) 

Along the public roaids, avenue trees have been planted 
The trees have been numbered, and vacancies are filled 
up and additions made annually 

Almost every viDage and many of the wealthy raiyats 
have topes or groves m which trees valued for their 
timber, fuel, shade or fruits are grown 


(/) dyes 

vyl drugs «cd nancwt^es ecmpns 
ing coflee, tob*oco eto 
(A) /odder crops 

O) ortjh»rd9 and garden prodnee 
sod 

(/I miBCellaneoas 
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ZOOLOGY 

1 Introduction 

Th? plateau of Mysore, surrounded practicalh on three 
Bides by mountam ranges, is diversified b) certain well- 
known physical characteristics The Malnad tract which 
includes Shitnog-a Kadur and Hassan Pistiicts, is an 
undulating country with open vallejs, covered by heavy 
forests and hills which now and then nee into bare ciags 
in the higher altitudes The level plains, which consti- 
tute at any rate the greater part of the Mai dan, derive 
their character from the means of water-supply and the 
nature of the boil determining the cultivation The fauna 
of the countn lying west of the line drawn roughl) from 
Shikarpur to Tenyapatna which fairh comprise® the 
Main^, IS both in richness and vanet\, comparable with 
that met with m Malabar and Travancore In fact, the 
Western Ghats and the parallel ranges in South Kanara 
and Mysore, together with those picturesque forest clod 
spurs, harbour practically all the animal life that is of 
i&tereat to the sportsman and the scientist m South 
India There are many points of similarity between the 
animals occurring in thebe parts and those found m the 
south western regions of Ceylon and they both difier con- 
siderably from those found in the northern portions of 
the Peninsula It must be remarked, however, that even 
in the southern parts of India, animal life is by no means 
uniform and in a tract of country like Mj sore, with its 
sharply contrasted physical features, the difference m the 
occurrence and abundance of animal hfe is greatly 
emphasised It would he impracticable, were it even 
74 
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desirable, to deal m great detail with even the known 
forms m a chapter such as this and therefore nothing 
more la attempted here than to offer a few brief remarks 
on the vertebrate fauna of Mysore 

II MamiiiaU 

Mammals are warm-blooded haiiy animals whose main 
characteristic is the poB«ess]on bv the female of milk 
glands They occupy the highest place in the animal king 
dom, chiefly by the superior organization and complexity of 
their brain structure The on^urrence of a delicate senes 
of bonelets for transmission of sound to the internal ear 
at once marks them out from birds and reptiles The 
small number of bones which make up the lower jaw and 
its more compact attachment to the skull, giving greater 
bitmg power, would be other distinguishing qualities 
The classiication adopted bj W T Blanford as revised 
by R C Wronghton, Thomas and Hinton is followed in 
this chapter 

The monkeys occurring in M'vsore belong to the two 
genera, Jfacitca and PuhectLs and perhaps number about ^ 
half a dozen species The Lion tailed Monkey {M ferox 
Sckr , the hon-tailed monkey of Jerdonand the Wanderoo 
uf Bnffon) is an inhabitant of the unfrequented parts of 
the dense jungles, reaching considerable elevations on the 
Ghats Its savage disposition, an elongated snoot, great 
power of teeth and tnfted tail, which account for its 
popular name, make it resemble the Baboon, from which 
it diSers, however, externally by its black coat and a grey 
beard and ruff The Bonnet Monkey (Af sintca L ) 
frequents not only the dense jungles, but also populous 
towns and villages, where it raids fruit and gram shops 
This monkey which is easily distinguished bv its flesh- 
coloured face and ears and radiating hair on the crown, is 
frequently trained by itinerant beggars to perform vanouB 
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tricks For general intelligence and power of miinicry, it 
18 excelled only by its northern congener, the Bengal 
Monkey (M rhesus 4nd) which has not been reported 
south of Bombay and the G-odavari The members of 
the next genus {Pith-etus\ which constitate the Langurs 
or Hanuman Monkeys, are easih distinguished from the 
foregoing by their slender build and absence of cheek 
poaches The common South Indian Languto or 
Hanuman Monktva (P entellus ancnises Blyth ) have a 
black face ears and soles — characteristics somewhat 
inconsistent with the sanctity in which thev are held 
It IB interesting that very young babies have a flesh- 
coloured face which darkens with increasing age Their 
favourite haunts are the tar-oS groves near villages, high 
trees on the banks of etreaoia and rocky hills The\ are 
looked upon by sportsmen like friends as they give a 
warning cry on the approach of tigers and panthers The 
other Langurs reported to occur m the hcate are the 
Madraa [P priam Blyth ), Malabar [P hypoleucob Blyth ) 
and the Kilgrri {P johnii Fi<^chpr) Hanuman Monkeys 
In the case of the hrst species, the hair on the hind part 
of the crown is drawn out into a crest and the hairs on 
the brow form a fringe , these characters are lacking m the 
Malabar Langnr The Nilgin Hanuman Monkey has a 
black silkv coat except on the head and nape, which are 
fulvous All of them, as a rule, are extremely wary and 
shy and are confined to the higher altitudes m the dense 
woody districts bordering on the Western Ghats and the 
Nilgiris 

The prosmicE or Lemurs are represented in Mysore 
bv the Lons, which is peculiar to South India and Cevlon 
The members of this family are distinguished from the true 
monkeys by cerfcam well-known anatomical pecuhanties, 
all of^which indicate a low grade of organization among 
the primates The upper incisors m all Lemurs are 
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divided by a toothless gap and there is a claw instead of 
a hat nail on the second digit of the foot The tail is 
usually wanting The Mvsore Slender Lons (Lons hjdeh- 
kerianu<i Ca6r) known from the maidan districts aJso 
extends into Coorg This little animal is entirely noctur- 
nal and arboreal m its habits and its food consists of 
insects, birds eggs and small reptiles and in confinement, 
takes cooked nee and bananas The Mysore Lemurs 
are said to mimic the spotted owl {AiJt^ne hrama) in so 
far as their cry resembles the screechmgs of the latter 
The Slender Lons CL malaharicwi T\rought'\ has been 
known from S Coorg and its occurrence in Mysore is 
more than probable 

The cats are the most specialized among the carnivora, Ft 
possessing a rounded head retractile claws and a flesh 
tooth in the jaws Among the larger cats are the lion 
and the tiger There is no lecord of the lion ever having 
been found m the btate though if Mysore architecture 
IS to be believed it should have been familiar to people 
in it The tiger, at one time, mast have been more 
largely found The killing of a tiger by bala the foun- 
der of the Hoysaia dynasty, bv thrusting a rod in its 
mouth iR perhaps the most popular tale m all Mysore 
The fact that everv Hoyaala temple has this feat repre 
sented on it and every Hen sala com had it on its obverse 
shows that the figure of the tiger as an emblem was 
thoroughly appreciated Man-eaters are even now to be 
met with occasionally m the districts of Mysore Shimoga 
and Tumknr The indiscriminate slaughter of the tiger 
\,Feli& iiqns L 1 bv sportsmen is causing its disappearance 
from the Indian jungles and for fear nf total extinction 
the animal is now protected bv law The improved 
means of communication and the clearance of jungles 
around villages no less than the decline in the popula 
tion of tigers within recent times, must account for the 
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comparative immuiiity dow enjoved by the country side 
from the attentions of the man-eaters There it, a mass 
of fact and legend inseparablv mixed up about the habits 
of tigers in general Cattle lifters and man eaters 'vvhicb 
are the boldest and most cunning of their race mnst 
have nearly depopulated ■villages in the backwoods before 
the introduction of fire-arms, and from the view-pomt of 
dweJJerb m such localities, the gatne-killers are the real 
friends and helpers of man m so far as they keep down 
herds of deer and wild pig which would otherwise destroy 
much crop The panthers oi leopards {F panlu^ L ) 
are -very common m M\sure, more especially m the dis- 
tncts of Mysore, Shimoga and Kadur, and certainly come 
after the tiger m point of power of offence or relative 
proportions As regards canning and courage or excita- 
bilitv of temper and destractivenese thej easily occupy 
the hrat rank ai-nong the boasta of prey Thev come 
more frequently m collision with man as they live in 
close yicmity to his habitations, to aalij forth m the dark 
to seize cattle and other animals The number of cattle 
killed by tigera and panthers la perhaps heaviest in the 
disuicts of Shimoga, Kadur and Mysore 

The panther varies between wide limits some at any 
rate of the differentiating characters being due to age 
It 18 not uncommon among Indian naturalists to recog 
nize two forms, the larger w ith a shorter tail, a longer 
head and broad rosettes on a paler ground colour , the 
smaller possessing the opposite characteristics In addi- 
tion to those varieties if they are really so, we have the 
black panther m Mysore, where it is confined mostly to 
the ■wooded tracts In the M'S sore menagene, the black 
and the ordinary forms are confined m the same cage, 
obviously to induce interbi ceding There is, however, 
evidence to prove that the process of cross-breeding takes 
placq m Nature Till some other distinguishing ansto 
mical quality than mere colour is forthcoming, the 
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melanoid mdmdttal ought to ba content with the humbler 
rank of a variety in sijbtema Lniurce The leopard cat 
{F hengalensis Kerr ) known from Coorg and possibly 
Mysore also, is far too fierce foi its size, the length of 
body (excluding the tail) being only 26 mches, and 
indefinite Iv maintama a savagn disposition In the 
menageries, as m Mysore, it is never seen pa,cing the 
cage after the manner of the bigger cats, but will spend 
practically all the days of its life crouching m a corner 
or on a yfindow sil! Living bv day time m the holes of 
trees or under stones in dense jungles, it issues forth m 
the evening to commit depredations on the poultry and 
small mammals near about the villages The colour 
markings of this cat are variable The rustv spotted cat 
{F rubiginosa Qenff) is somewhat smaller than the 
domestic cat and according to Jerdon is tameable Its 
occurrence m Mysore ih doubtful The only nthei jungle 
cat reported from Mysore is the common Indian species 
{F Gray 1 frequenting jungles and open country 

It IS partial to game like hares and partridges, occasional 
ly desUnving poultry also In resj>ect of the long hairs 
at the tips of their ears, they come nearer to the Lynx 
The hunting leopard or cheeta {Acinonvx venahcuf, Gray ) 
which may occur qs a straggler m Mysore is usually 
distinguished from the panther bv the non retractile or 
only partialU retractile claws and a slender iongr legged 
body The spots are smaller and solid When tamed, 
it becomes perfectly docile like a, dog and has the canine 
mstmcts of attachment and obedience to its master In 
Northern India it is widely employed m hunting down 
antelopes gazelle and mlgai, which it can easily overtake 
by its remarkable speed for short distances Buchanan 
Hamilton gives an interesting account of the manner 
of hunting with the cheeta, which he gathered in a con- 
versation with Sir Arthur Welleslev "who, while Com- 
manding Office! at Seringapatam, had kept five of these 
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hunting leopards which had formerly belonged to Tippu 
Sultan 

The small Indian civet cat {I iverncula vialaccensi)) 
Gviel), the Indian toddy cat (Paradoxums niger F cuv ) 
the cotnmon Indian mongooBe {Mongos nwngo mungo 
Grml ) and {Mungo Elltoti Wrought), diifer from the fore- 
going family in having an elongated snout, non-retractiie 
claws, and more teeth in the hinder part of the jaws 
The body is slender and elongated, an adaptation for an 
arboreal and burrowing mode of existence The Indian 
civet cat, kept in confinement by the Indians, secretes 
the well known perfume m its preanal glands, which 
enters largely mto the cosmetics of the Indian toilet 
In iia native haunts of detached woods and copses, it 
may be seen wandering both by day and night m quest 
of field rats, squirrels, and birds eggs The Indian 
toddy cat, also known aa the palm civet i^hose favourite 
residence is the palm or mango grove, frequently estab- 
hshes itself in the thatched roofs of houses It derives 
its popular name from its alleged fondness for palm juice 
According to Jerdon, “ it has a keen sense of smell, but 
less acute hearing and vision bv dav than the mongooses 
There are three species of mongoose m Mysore {M Mungo 
vmngo Gmel , M us R aterli and M vUtiooli^ Benn ) 
some at any rate are common in hedgerows thickets and 
cultivated fields The supposed immunity of this animal 
irom snake poison is simply due to its extieme agility 

There is only one representative of the family of 
HycentdiB in India and its occurrence is mainly confined 
to the drier districts Hy s'nas form a sort of connecting 
hnk between the cats and the civets and have a canine 
look about them Though universaliv detested for tbeir 
extreme cowardice and crueltv thtse anmialB are service 
able as carrion feeders 
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The dog tribe inclndes the common wolf (Cams Jiarm 
' Wroughton), the Indian jackal (Cants indicus Hodgs), 
the wild dog (Cuon dulhunensis Sgke^ } and the fox 
(Vulpes hengalensis Skate ) These animals, which inhabit 
the Malna^i tracts, are known for tbeir remarkable intel 
hgence and cunning which they must have acquired 
through habits of communal life The jackal and the 
fox occasionally turn their attention to a vegetable diet 
and under its influence may destroy wide areas under 
cultivation, chiefly of coffee, ground-nuts, sugarcane and 
horse gram The wolf and the wild dog which hunt m 
packs are most destructive to game like sambar, antelope, 
spotted and barking deer 

The martens which constitute the family of MustehdcB 
differ among themselves both in external conformation 
and the character ot teeth far more perhaps than is the 
case m any other family of carnivora The South Indian 
marten (^Martes gwatktf}<<i Hor^f) found m tolerable 
numbers in the hill Arrests of the Nilgiris and on the 
Western Ghats mav cross the British frontier into the 
adjoining tracts of the Mysore territory like its congener 
the common otter (Lw^ra lutra L ) The latter is very 
destructi>e to the m ah seer and other fish in the large 
rivers and tanks It is possible that the clawdess otter 
( ionyx cinera lllig ) which has been reported from Coorg 
bv the Mammal Survey Party, may occur in the confines 
of Mysore hills also Both otters are gregaiious and live 
m burrows, on elevated grounds, near water 

The sloth bear ur<iinu8 Skate ) occurs m large 

numbers in the State and like other game i‘^ piotected 
now The deep cavities formed bv block-, nf granitoid 
gneiss that weather on the hill sides are the favouiite 
resorts of bears, whose food consists of fiuits, both wild 
and cultivated, insects and honey Tickell observes that 
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the power of suction in the bear as well as of propelling 
'v\md from its mouth is very great and is advantageous 
to the animal m procuring its common food, the white 
ants 

The msectivores are a very primitive race ot mammals, 
whose small size and nocturnal habits must ha\e helped 
their sarvival fiom past ages The large numbei (44) of 
generalized teeth and their trituberculate character point 
to their antiqnit> The Madras tree shrew (4nathana 
ellioti naterh) resembles squirrels and inhabits trees 
The f^uth Indian hedgehog {Ertnaceu^ miciopu.s Blyth ) 
whose <x cnrrence m Mvsore is doubtful, ina> perhaps 
wander into its confines from the borders of the British 
districts — Coimbatore and the Nilgiris The shrews are 
well represented in Mvsore The brown shrew (PacA- 
yura munna L) is an inhabitant of the woods and 
occasionally turns up m human habitations nearer their 
haunts The grev musk-shrew (P ccerrul^a Kert ) is not 
reported awav from human dwellings where sometimes 
it IB seen m day time running close to the walls making 
a peculiai squeahng metallic sound It is quite service- 
able in the house where it lives on cockroaches scorpions, 
and other vermin and the charge brought against this 
animal of feeding on gram and vegetables is baseless 
Its u:,aal haunts are the dark corners of book shelves, 
almirahs and boxes, frequently entering holes also The 
strong muskv smell, characteristic of the domestic forms, 
IS objected to by cats, who do not molest them Very 
little 13 known about the habits of the other shrews 
(P penoiett Duvem) whose occurrence m Mysore is 
doubtful 

Bats are flying mammals and are most easilj identified 
The elongated fingers and forearm include an expansion 
of the bkm which also involves the hind limbs and the 
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tail The knee is directed backwards The sense of 
touch IS developed in these animals to an mcrediblo 
degree of perfection and is probabh exercised b\ the 
nose full, the tragus of the ears and the wing membrane 
as well On the ground they are helpless, shuffling 
along awkwardly and when at resbthe\ hang head down- 
wards, clutching bv their hind feet branches of trees, 
crevices and holes m old walls and caves Like the 
primates, the female bats have onlv two pectoral teats 
The Indian fruit-bat or fljmg tox (Pteruput giganteus 
gigantpuh Brunn ) lives in large colonies and is most 
destructive to garden fiuits The fulvous fiiiit bat 
{Boiisettus hscliemu^i^i is a cave haunting form 

which together with the bouthern short nosed fruit bat 
{Gynoptcrii^ sp/zinx laftH is de3tructi\e to plantains, 
ganvas and mangoes The familv hhmolophidcp dis 
tmguished bv a nose leaf, la represented b^ the genera, 
Bhnolopliui, and Hipposideru'i, the members of which 
occur both m forests and m human dwellmga TJie 
common names of the species the rufous bnrae shoe bat 
rouxi Temw ) the great Indian horse shoe bat [R 
bcddoniei And), the little Indian horse-shoe bat (R 
lepidu’i Blyth ), the large Indian leaf nosed bat {H lanl,a 
dti'a Kel), Svke’b leaf nosed bat [H 'peons Sckreid) 
and the bi-coluuied leaf nosed bit \E fulvwi Gray ), are 
derived from the character of the nasal appendage The 
members of the family Nycterudce, m addition to this 
character, viz , a leaf on the nose, have then ears united 
at the base The large vampire bats (Lyrodtrma lyra 
lyra Geoffl) frequent houses and the spoils of their forag- 
ing expeditions ma\ bo seen below their dwellings on the 
verandahs everv morning The Malav vampue bat 
{Megaderma spcLsma, trifoUvin G&off) lna^ also occur 
near about human dwellings The fannh I estperii- 
lionidae, iihich is b} far the largest group, may be 
distinguished b\ the occurrence uf a tragus m the ear 
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and the absence of a nose leaf The Indian PtpisirelliE 
are rapid fliers execatmg sodden twifitt and turns in the 
air, especially when hunting for insects Kelaart a pyjw- 
trellu {Prpistrfllus ceyhnicus Rel ) and (P ceylonictts 
chrysothnT Wrought ) and the Indian dwarf ptpistrella 
(P mimusmimuns Wrought), (P coromandra Gray ) and 
(P ceyhndicus Dob ) are among the roost common 
forms near about the houses The second and the third 
species frequently enter lighted rooms at night, where 
they fly about m quest of insects The winged tei mites, 

which come out in dense clouds after early summer 
showers, attract them m large numbers Like the 
PipistreUa, Dormor s bat (Scotozous dormen dormeri 
Dob) and the common yellow bat (Scoioptilus hukli 
Leach), (S wrougkto?ii Thos ) and {Myotis peytoni 
Wrought ) are insectivorous and leave their hiding places 
eaily m the evening But the most interesting member 
of the whole family is the painted bat {Kerevoula picta 
Cantor) which, as Jerdon says, is easily mistaken for a 
large butterfly in the da'v time It occurs in the whorls 
of the large stalks of plantain leaves and its bright 
colouration ma> have some protective significance K 
crypia Wrought is reported from Shimoga The family 
Emhallonuridm is not a wide one and the members 
belonging to this group have no nose leaf, but possess a 
tragus and the ears are united at the base The bearded 
sheath tailed bat {Tapohzous vielanopogon Ttmm ), [T 
hachensic kachen^is Dob ) and the lesser Indian mouse- 
tailed bat {Rhinopoma kardwickn Gray) are among its 
representatives in Mysore Tadanda tragata Dobson and 
Otomips wrougktoni Thomas, are also known m the State 

Among the members of the order Rodentia, axe found 
species, which when they appear in numbers, become a 
destructive pest to the enstenauce on which man lives 
The output of forest produce depends on the absence or 
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abundance of the squiiTel tribe The South Indian 
fl\ing {Petaunsta philippen&iB Elh\, which is 

nocturnal m its habits and other diurnal forms, like the 
Coorg striped squirrel {Funamhulus wronghtoiii Byley), 
the dusky striped squirrel [F trtstnatu% nnmanua 
Wyou9Aton) which live on fruits nuts and berries, 
practically carry on their work of depredation without 
let or hindrance One can easily imagine the extent of 
damage caused to forest revenue, when one realizes the 
fact that except the palm squirrel {F palamarum 
palmarum L ) all other species the common five striped 
squirrel {F suhlineatut, Waterh ) and (F palmarum 
hellartcus Wrought), the Bombav giant squirrel (Hatufa 
indi^'a indica Brx ), the Coorg giant squirrel {R indica 
^uperans By ley), th.B Central Indian giant squirrel (R 
indica hengalensis Blanj), the large Indian squirrel 
{Sciurus malaharicus Fix) and the giizzled Indian 
squirrel {S ceylonicm Erx ) inhabit the densely wooded 
tracts, where besides denuding trees ot their fruits, they 
make m them large holes as their breeding giounds 
Whatever ma\ escape this process of destruction is sure 
to attract the attention of the members of the next 
family, the Muridee which comprise the true gnawers 
The Indian gerbil or antelope rat [Tatera indica Hardw b 
which makes several often deep burrows near cultivated 
tracts, first begins with mots and grass and then pro 
ceeds to destroy the standing crops The field rats and 
mice, of which there is an appreciably large number in 
Mysore, are of the same dinpoeitum and others are found 
m giananes, stores and houses, where besides gram, they 
destroy frequently the garden produce as well The 
occurrence of the Indian bush rat {Gollvnda elhoii G'-ay ) 
ID Mysore is rather doubtful but this deficiency, if it 
were so, is more than compensated for by forms like the 
Cutch rock rat {Cremnomys catchicu^ ^rouaht), the 
Malabar spiny mouse {Platacanthopiys la\iurus Blyth ) , the 
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bandicoot rat ma^ahatira Shaw ), the South 

Indian mole rat {Gunonmy<t hoi Gray \ the Deccan tree 
mouee andeleuria oleracea Benn '' the white tailed rai 
{Epimys hlatifordi Thos ) the eomtnon Indian rat (Eattus 
rattnsrufescene Gray ) and {Raitus rattws tcroi/ghtoiii Hin- 
ton )j the South Indian field mouse (Mus buduga Gray ), the 
common Indian house in ouae (M manei AeOi the long- 
tailed ties mouse i, If badius Blyth), the Deccan spmv 
mouse (Leggada platythryx Syhe«), the Coorg hiU spiny 
mouae {L gtahami Eyl), the Coorg lowland Bpin> mouse 
{L hanmjngtom Ryl ) and the Mysore leggadi (L nia 
Eyl) The Indian porcupine Rutra is 

abundant and, protected by an armour of qmlK commits 
Lavages among coffee and sugarcane plantations besides 
being destructive to cLops and gaiden produce, like 
cabbages, carrots, onions, potatoes, peas and fruits The 
family of hares {Lepnrida>) is represented by oalv two 
species, the common Indian hare {Levus ruficaudaius 
and the black naped hare (L yjigncolbs Cut ) 
which inhabit waste ground ur drv cultivatu n They 
are more often netted than shot sometimes coursed 
with noundb when thev take refuge in holes and 
burrows, not necessanly their own 

The members of the order Jbjgnlata have hoofs 
instead of claws and their teeth are m the mam adapted 
for a vegetable diet All the modern survivals 
of this somewhat ancient race progiess on the tips of 
then digits The familv Blephantida, some of whose 
extinct relations roamed over every part of the world 
from the Miocene to the PJiestocene times, is now con 
fined to India and Atrica The vertical pillar-like legs, 
which characterize the elephants (Elephat marimus L ) 
must have developed as a secoodarv adaptive variation 
for supporting the enormous weight of the bodv In 
Mysefre, the movements of the herds are practicallv 
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confined to the dietrjcta of Mysore, Hasaan, Kadar and 
Shimoga The reputed intelligence and sagacity of the 
elephant are not borne out bv the structure of the brain, 
which rather suggests specialization of a low tjpe, while 
the massiveaeaa of the skull is due to the formation of 
an immense number of air cavities In India, the 
elephant figures largely in folk tales and religious works 
and 18 an indiepensable appendage to court pageantry 
and temple processions Mythologically the figure of an 
elephant represents the conception of eternitv The 
figure of the elephant is a prominent feature of the 
Ganga dynasty of .Kings of Mjsore Down to historical 
times the elephant has been part of the fighting forces 
of the country For an account of Eeddah operations 
in Mysore, the reader is referred to bccti' n V7I below 
The family Bondie includes the hollow-horned rumi- 
nancg, such as the u^, sheep, goat, gazelle and antelope 
tribes The Gaur or the Bison {tsibob gajirus H Sju ) 
posFfibse'j, as regards habits .if I te, several pomts in 
common with the elephant Iheir requiremeuts in fond 
and shelter being identical, the same causes must influ 
ence the movements of both, and according to the 
testimony of Sanderson, they are frequently found 
grazing in cloae pruxj mi ty, without becoming intolerant 
of each other s presence Unlike the elephants, howeyer, 
the gaur has never been noticed, at any rate m Me sore, 
to venture into the open country, but practically 
remainfa concealed m the dense forest oelts m the Malnad 
districts 

The Kilgiri wild goat or South Indian Ibex {Ccipra 
wartyato Gray) which is an inhabitant of the rocky 
slopes of the South Indian hills may cross over the 
British frontier into Mysore district but is not reported 
as being common Blanford m describing the distribu- 
tion of the or blue hull {Bo'ieUjphu', tragocamdus 

Ball ) notes the occurrence ot this tameable animal as far 
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as Bouth of Mysore, though its abundancp or even its 
occurrence in the State is more than doobtfal The 
same aathoiity reports the occasional occurrence m 
M-v sore of the four-homed antelope {Tetrai^efus quadri^ 
cofnis Griy) which resembles the bloe hall in beeping 
chiefly to undulating oi hilly gioond The genus 
Antelope is quite Indian and includes only one species 
4 Ctrvicapra L ), the Indian antelope or black buck, a 
name associated with the brovra pelage turning black 
with age A tuft of hair un each knee is characteristic 
of the genus The females are generally hornless and 
those of the male vat}- as regards distance from each 
other and the number of spirals The gazelle may be 
distinguished by its smaller size and sandy colouration 
with a white belly Horns me present in both sexes 
and are of fair length with a h rate foi*m The Indian 
gazelle or Eavme deer {Gazelle hennetti Sykes ) is foi less 
gregarious than the antelope and loves waste lands 
broken up b\ ravines The power of the gazelle and of 
the antelope to live for a conaideiable time without 
drinJang water is well-known though Ixith aie fond of 
fresh gratis growing near the water margins 

The familj Cervid^e comprising the deei tribe is 
absolutely distmgmshed from the ioregomg ruminant 
animals by the existence of solid horns or antlers which, 
however, are very variably developed among the several 
members , and they are with few exceptions confined to 
the males The Eib-faced or Barking Deer also known 
as Muntjac [Muntidcue vaginahb Bodd ), frequently 
erroneously called jangle sheep, derives its popular name 
from its well knowm cry, whmh at a distance resembles the 
single bark of a dog The tonga» of this animal is very 
long and extensible and m confinement, foi instance, in 
the Mysore Zoo may be seen cleaning the whole face 
with it The other name is due to a bony ridge which 
extends from the base of each of the short brow antlers, 
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converging towards the nostrils The buck is able to 
defend itself by its long sabre-like upper canine tooth 
The Sambar or Itusa Deer {BMa umcolor Becks) is 
perhaps the largest of the deer tribe met with in India 
The adult male is distingmshed by long hair on the neck, 
which form an erectile mane, and the orifice of the 
sub oibital glands is "terr large In Mysore, vihere it is 
principally a woodland deer, it may be seen grazmg on 
the fresh grass on the hili slopes after the earlj rains, 
singly or only m very small parties The booth Indian 
Spotted Deer ( ixis Brx ) which is mach smaller 
than the Central ladi in forms, is the most beautiful m 
bnild and colouration and its favourite resort is bushes 
and trees, near water courses or bamboo jungles These 
forms are thoroughly gregarious and hundreds of indiv- 
duals may, sometimes, be found in a large herd 

The family is distinguished bv the absence 

of the foot and eve glands which mark off the foiegoing 
family (Cervidce) The Indian Chevrotam or Mouse 
Deer fj'ragulus meminna Erxl i which mav be mure 
anpropriately termed " Deerlet,” has several points in 
common with the pig rather than the true deer tribe 
Both sexes are hornless The feet po'.sass fuar toes, 
whiv-h characterize the tSnina and hence more primitive 
than either deer or antelopes and the organization of the 
stomach is intermediate between the pig and the rumi 
nants The Chevrotam is confined to the jungly districts 
m the State 

The pig family, SnidtP, is the least specialized among 
the Ungulates and judging from the fossil remains of the 
Indian Miocene and Pleistocene beds, it must hiye been 
an extensive one, including forms whnh unite the non- 
Tummant pigs with the horned ruminants The Indian 
Wild Boar (5us cristatus Wagn ) is a solitary animal 
foand during the day m high glass or crops, while the 
female and her litter, as a rule, associate in herds or 
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‘ ‘founders ’ Thev are fond of roots of a hedge growing 
on the tank blopes, where they turn up the boft earth 
either with their tusks or muzzle, when rooting about 
for food These animals vary their vegetable diet b> now 
and then resorting to feed on dead animals 


There is only one Indian family Manid(B belonging to 
this interesting order {Edentata) of mammals and may 
be easily distingmsbed by the Jaige imbricating scales 
covering the head, limbs and stout tail The under- 
surface IS sca/e/ess and scantily covered b} hair The 
powerful claws on the fore-feet are obvioublv intended to 
tear up the ant-hilig, the builders of which form the 
chief food of the Indian pangolin (VaniH cro-t^icaudata 
Geoff) The conical shape of the skull, its smoothness 
and the absence of teeth on the jaws, may lead one to 
mistake it for the skull of a bird, which it certamly 
rebembles m a marked degree The tongue is very long 
and 18 introduced into the tunnels of ants nests for 
gathering termites The scales constitute a protective 
armour and the animal rolls itself into a ball and hisses 
like a snake on being attacked 

III Birds 

The avifauna of ceitam places in Mjsore like the 
Bhadra valley in Kadur District ib both abundant and 
varied, and the occurrence of a large stipplv of insect 
and vegetable food all along the forests of the western 
portions of the State supports an equally rich wealth of 
bird life The classification of birds is atjl] a moot point 
and the system adopted bj E 'W Oates and "W T Blon 
ford IS followed here 


The order of practically includes half the 

total number of the known species of birds and the 
famijf Corvidce, perhaps, represents the most exalted 
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group of the eutire division The cro^E are recognized 
by their black plumage and are difctiDgnished from the 
magpie'! which possesb a tail longer than the wing The 
common Indian House Crow {Conus splendens \ietU) 
has a gre> neck and the most obtrusive and clannish 
habits The prevailing belief in India that crows are 
one ejed has no basis in fact and is probably due to then 
habits of tilting their head in one direction to gam a 
clearer view of the objects which mav hare excited their 
curiosity The Jungle Crow macrorhynrhus ]{agl) 
with a glossy black neck is found associating with the 
former species in towns and villages and the sexps in both 
forms are indistmgmshable The House Crov^ in Banga- 
lore breeds from the middle of 'Ipril to June, while the 
Jungle Crow^ breeds from January to March The true 
Magpies (Pica and Crocis«a) have not been reported 
from Mjsore but then nearest relatives, the tree pies 
[Dendrocit^a) are represented bi the species D rufa, 
S^p and D l-pucogatira Gould the former occurring in 
small bands in the level country while the latter is, 
confined to forests Both forms are black, with patches 
of white m D leurogasfra Gould and they reach a 
length of 18 to L9 inches The tits (.Fam Parmtr) are 
comparatively small birds 5 to 7 inches long with an 
entire beak The white winged Black tit iPurus nui.hali'! 
Jerd ) and the southern Yellow-tit {Mac}olophu<^ liaplo 
notiis Blgth j occur m Mysore They breed from May to 
Reptember, maJrmg a small nest of ban cotton and 
cocoanut fibres m holts of trees 

The eub familv Ciateropodtno’ which includes the 
laughing thrashes and babblers which are the most noisy 
and inquisitive birds, is onI> poorly represented m 
Mvsoip The Wynaad Laughing Thrush {Garruiar 
dcUsserii Jerd), tbe Nilgin, and Banasoie laughing- 
thrushes [TroL'halopten^mcachinnans Terd ) and {T jcrdoni 
Blyth ) are fairlj common m the hills The Babblers 
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have a longer tail and the small flocks in which they 
associate geoeraij^ keep to the gronnd Their eggs are 
immaculate bine The common Indian Babbler (4rg^a 
raudata Dum ) addicted to jungles, and the large fiufous- 
Babbler iJl suhruja Jerd } also keeping to dense coverings, 
are met with as frequent! v as the other Babblers belong- 
ing to the general Craieropu’: and Pomatorhmiti Of the 
smaller Babblers belonging to the sub familv Timelnnx, 
we may mention the occurrence of the small white- 
throated {Durmtia albigularis Blyth), the vellow-ejed 
{Pyetorhi<( Sine7i6is Gm ) and the black-headed Babblers 
{Bhoj)oric}ila articeps Jerd) which keep to bushes and 
light jangle, feeding on the ground in company The 
sub-family Brachyptf^ryginrz is a group of long-legged 
terrestnal birds, nearly all of them are skulkers m bushes 
The Malabar Whistling Thrush {ifyiop/ionous horspeldi 
Vigors ) 18 occasionally met with in the woody southern 
portions of Mysore district, while the Indian Blue-chat 
{Larvivora hrunnea Sodga ^ is a fairlv permanent resident 
whose migratory movemenis are confiued to shifting 
from one elevatiou to another according to the season 
and the supply of food The Short wings {Brachypteryx- 
alhiveniris Pairh and B rw/ipentrisB/i/t/i ) conhnedtothe 
higher altitudes, are dwellers in thickets, where thev are 
hard to discover Daring the breeding season, the male 
develops “ a pleasing little song ’ The fairy Blue-bird 
{Irena puella Lath) of the subfamily Lxotrickinie is a 
brightly coloured bird, occurring in the evergreen forests 
either m small parties or in pairs The bill, though 
shorter than the head, is powerful and the female js more 
soberly coloured The young are like the female and 
the male changes into adult plumage about March 
without a moult Of the Bulbuls belonging to the sub- 
family Brachypodince the occurrence of the South 
Indian Black Bulbul [Hypsi-peies ganeesa Syhet), the 
Madras Bed vented Bulbul [Molpaates haemorrhous Gm), 
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the Sonthem Eed-whiskered BalbuJ (Otocampsa fusa- 
candata Gould) and the lellofr-throated BuibuJ (Py^no- 
nQtu9 xan^holuen'Wi Jerd ) ojay be noted It ib possible 
that Mtcroptcs phaeocephalub Jerd mav also be found in 
the borders along the Vt }naid and b Coorg 

The nnt hatches, which constitute the family of 
Sithda, have as a result ot their climbing habits 
developed a longei hind toe and their bills ore adapted to 
catch inspcts and rend hard truits like nuts The Chest- 
nut bellied nut hatch \,Sitta castanezcentri') Frank } and 
the Velvet fronted blue nut hatch front-alib Horsf) 
which occur on the Wynaad borders, generalh frequent 
well-wooded tracts both in bills and plains The king- 
crow’ or Drongo shrike \ Dicrurm ater 3erm ) is, perhaps, 
the most familiar bird of the family Dicruridte, which 
forms the beet defined group of the possessing 

a glossy black colour and a forked tail of ten feathers 
This bird has nothing m common with the crow whom 
however, it will never hesitate to attack whenevei 
disturbed The other Drongo {D caerulescens L\ is 
met with in Mysore duimg the cold weather and peihaps 
migrates to the north of the Peninsula m the hot months 
The "White-belhed form is reported to haie a nch oriole* 
like note The tree creeperc and the wrens of the fam 1} 
Certhiilcr are not represented m Mysore, the warb’ers 
which comprise the large family Syhidm are sober- 
suited, comparatively small sized birds which migrate m 
some cases far and wide A great number of them are 
wmter-visitors to Mysore while a tew remain in the 
plains m the hot weather, breeding between Jane to 
August Ai-rocephalus agncola Jerd, ot the Faddy field 
Beed warbler is a winter bird and A stenforeus Hempr d 
Ehr may stay throughout the summer The Indian 
Tailor-bird, Ofthotomus sutons Forst , which is a Wren 
Warbler is a permanent resident It is so called because 
it hterally sews its curioub nest with fibres and leaves 
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About the mcoiBoon time, when the breeding Beason for 
thiB bird commenceB, the cotton tree also buista ita pods 
and enables the bird to steal large quantities of cotton to 
stuff ite nest with Another common warbler m Mvsore 
IS Ckactornis iKUsiellotdes Blytk , which baa a wide 
distribution and is known to change colour into a 
uniformly dull white during the nuptial season, generally 
after May, Acanthopneusfe iitguuris Bli/th , stays only 
for a few months, summering w the higher parts of 
Bikkim The true Wren-warbler a, like Fnniajerdoni. 
Blyth and P %nornata Sylies , are permanent residenis 
which change colour during the pairing time These, 
together with P gylvatxca Jerd and P mcialu Sykes , 
are the principal representatives of the family Sylvxtd^e 
m Mysore The Shrikes or Butcher oirds, which 
constitute the family Lantidce are a groop of quarrel- 
some birds, which resemble hawks m point of rapacity, 
though not m structure The Bay- backed Shnke {Lanivs 
nttafu* Val ) is smaller than a Bulbul ana is commonly 
seen perching on some ptomment branch of a bush, 
catching insects either on the wing or on the ground 
The Bufous-backed Shnke {L erythronotus Vtfforg } 
which 18 also a permanent resident, is slightly larger 
than the previous species and has no white m the wings 
and tail and its rump is red The Black-backed Pied 
Shrike (Rempipus ftcaius Sykes ) and the Malabar Wood- 
shrike {Tephrodornis eylot^la Blyth ) have the habit of 
fly catchers, in feeding entirely on the wing and are by 
no means bnghtly coloured Both species breed m 
Mysore m March and April The common mmvet of 
Mysore is Fencrocotus ftammeus Forster, which with 
tit like habits, ts entirely arboreal and looks among leaves 
and branches for insects It mav move m small flocks 
from place to place, though not commonly The White- 
billed mmvet, P erythropygma Jerd , occaaionally breeds 
m the hilly teacts ui the months of ihily and Angust, 
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Of th« family Ortoltdae, comprising the Golden Onolea, 
there are probably only two species common m Mysore, 
TH-e , Ortolus kun-doo Syhes and 0 melamcephalm Lvnn 
The note of the Indian Oriole is a rich mellow whistle, 
which together with its beautiful yellow and a pink beak 
and eye ought to distinguish it from the black-headed 
species “ which is less tastefully got up ’ Both are 
fruit-eaters, occasionallv catching insect larvee They 
also associate with mynas in the peepul trees 
The Grackle family Eulah^iidiE is not an extensive 
one, and its only representative m the forests of Mvsore 
la Eulahes religiosa Linn , which is perhaps locally 
migratory The notes and power of mimicry of this 
species are only rivalled by the starlmgs and the mynas, 
which compnse an equally restricted tamilv Stumidtz 
It IS doubtful whether anv of the starlings belonging to 
the genus Pastor occur m M’s sore, but among the mvnas, 
are found Stumi<i hlythii Jeidy which is reported to 
breed in Mvsore in Apnl and probablj the Grev headed 
Mvna (S nialaf>anca Gm ) also They are arboreal, feeding 
on insects or sucking the nectar contained in flowers 
The Black-headed Myna (Tenienuchus payodarum Gm ) is 
a familiar bird distinguished by a black crest on the head 
and a rich buff coat This species, like the common 
Myna {AcT^dot/ieres tnstisLmn) is a ground feeder, 
hunting for grasahuppers, for which thej closely follow 
the heels of the grazing cattle Prom Mav to August 
both construct flimsy nests m the holes of the walla, or 
trees m the gardens, laving from three bo five eggs of a 
pale bluish green A truytzs is kept as a pet and taught 
to apeak The family Afusc-icaptda, comprising the 
fly-catchers, are recognized by the presence of hairy 
feathers stretching over the nostnls and very feeble feet, 
which disable them from walking on the ground A 
great many are migratory birds and among them may be 
meaitioned the winter visitor to Mysore, Siphza parr^a 
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Bechsi Of the fly-catchers occnmng m the plains, 
there are several species, belonging to the genera 
Cyorrns, Stoparola, Alseonax, Ockromela, Terp^phom 
and Bkipidura The Indian Paradise Fly-catcher T 
paradut Ltnn , is aexoalJy dimorphic, the adult male 
has a glosbv black crested head, a white body and two 
white streamers on the tail, while the female provides 
Itself with a chestnat suit, attracting little or no notice 
The white-bellied bine Fly catcher (C paUtdipes Jerd) 
and Tickell’s blue FI v- catcher (C tickelh Bly^h ) are met 
with in Mysore, where thev are permanent residents 
The brown Fly-catcher {A latirostru Rajl ) is a tmy 
little brown bird with the habit of sitting bolt upright, 
and with ceaseless movements of its tail It mav be 
seen in the garden perching on the same twig from day 
to day The family Turdvpl^, composing the Chats, 
Blackbirds, Bedstarts, Forktails, Thrushes and Robins, 
13 a very large group of the pa^bcres, but are poorly 
represented m Mysore The long feet possessed bv the 
members of this family and the absence of hairy feathers 
over the nostnls serve to distinguish them from the 
Fly-catchers The common Chats like Bratincola 
taprata Linn P atrata Eel and P maura Pall are 
permanent residents m Mysore and their breeding time 
18 Irom Febraarv to June, when they construct some- 
what flat primitive nests in wells or holes in the ground 
The Magpie Robin, Copsychus aaulans Linn , and the 
Black-backed Indian Robin, Tkamnobia fulicata Linn , 
are common m the gardens They have a habit of 
erecting the tail almost vertically and are groundlings 
collecting all manner of insects, bat with no interest m 
fruits The Magpie Robin has a wonderfully rich and 
varied tone The Black Birds, Merula nignpileua Lafr 
and Af simiUma Jerd , are dwellers of thick woods on 
e}ev§|tions, occasionally entering the gardens of travellers’ 
bungalows The latter specie* resembleB the English 
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BJack Bird and its charming song is qnite a feature of 
coontry life m Mysore Bat one mast resort to the 
woods after the early showers m May if one desires to 
hear the melodions song of the Thrushes Oreocincla 
mlgiri^nste Blxjth and Geociiu'la wardt J^rd 

In the familr Bloeeidce are mcladed the Weaver 
Birds (aab>faaiily Plocetna) and the Manias (snb family 
VidM/ia) which are gregarious in their habits and as 
gram feeders thev are a nuisance to the raiyats The 
Bava or the Weaver Bird, Plocens baya Blgtk , con- 
structs an exquisite bottle-shaped nest, hxmg it at the 
end of branches of trees, generally overhanging water 
The nest is nsuallv studded with clay ball^, which, 
according to Jerdon, are used for steadying it, if it should 
become lop sided , but, according to popular belief, the 
made sticks fire-fliea on these soft clay masses, apparent- 
ly with a view to secure a brilliantly decorative effect 
for its dwellmg The nm of the long funnel, which is 
the passage to the nest, is not plaited, but is loose, 
obviously with a view not to afford any firm hold to 
enemies like snakes The Manias are the handsome 
tiny cage birds with red or black bills We have the 
Indian Red Munia, Sporccgtnihu^ amandave Linn , and 
at least three species of the genus, Vroloncka , Jerdon’s 
White-backed Munia [U striata Linno) is a black and 
white bird with a blmsh beak and the Spotted Munia 
{U punctukite Ltnn ) is of a rich brown colour, the 
underparts being white with stripes on the sides The 
White-throated Mania {U malabarica Linn ) is reported 
to be “ promiscuous in family matters, ’ laying eggs in 
the neighbours nest instead of its own A.nother family 
of gregarious birds, also with granivorous or fnigivorous 
habits, are the Finches (Fam Fnngtllida) , characte- 
rized by a stout bill which they use m huskmg gram 
The common House Sparrow, Pas ner domestic us Ltnn , is 
the best known member of the Finch family, whose 
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noisy presence near about the house is sometimes intole- 
rable Sparrows build their neats iQ the ceiling gene- 
rally or in holes in the walls The Yellow-throated 
Sparrow (Qymnorhts flao^icolht l>rankl ), though not com- 
mon in populous towns, octura m company with the 
House Sparrow in the country side, where like the house 
pest, it does not attach itself to man The Bose Finch 
yCarpodacus erythnnus Pall ), is a winter visitoi to 
Mysore, which it leaves about the middle of March 
The Bed Headed Bunting {Emhenza lateola Sparrm), 
may also be met with only as a stray winter visitor 
In the nextfamiiv Hirundimd<z, comprising the Swallows 
and Martins, we return to insectivorous birds The 
common Martin, Chtlidon urhtca Linn , is reported from 
Mysore, where it breeds in the hot weather, while the 
Ciag Martina, Plyonoprogne rupestns Senp and P con 
cvlor Sj(iM , appear to be rare The Nilgin House 
Swallow {B-irwido '}aca,m<'ct, Sparrm ) which is plentiful 
in towns, -fiving up and down the long streets, constructs 
a Clip-shaped mud nest in bungalows and out-houses 
The few that have established their home in the western 
verandah of the Zoological section lu the Central College, 
Bangalore, breed annuall) between March and April 
Besides, H erythropygia Sykes , which is a resident of 
the plains, there is the Indian Cliff Swallow iH ftum- 
coZa fferd), occurring in abundance near the Jog Falls 
(G-ersoppa) H gmithii Leach , the Wire-tailed Swallow, 
IS a winter viBitor, found coursing the ditches of the 
streets or the grassy nuJlae and occasional! v S nepalensts 
Sodgs may be met with in its company The nests of 
these migrants have been found along wuth those of the 
permanent residents The Pipits and Wagtails, consti- 
tuting the family Mofa^ilhda;, are groundlings and 
except the Pied Wagtail [Motacilla maderaspatemis 
nearly all other forms met with in Mjsore are 
only winter visitors, like M melanope Pall ^ M horeahs 
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Sundeo , and 4f cttreola Pall They haunt cool ahady 
places near water margins, running between alternate 
steps preying upon all manner of smaJl m sects The 

Pipits wag their tails only modestly and among the per- 
manent residents we have, Anihus nilginensis Hharpe and 
among the winter yisitors to the plateau of Mysore we 
have A maculatus Hodgs — the Indian Tree-Pipits The 
former species keeps to the highest points of the hill 
ranges m the State The Indian Skylark, -ilauda gicl- 
gula Frankl , belonging to the family Alaudidce, is one 
of our song birds, frequenting corn fields and grassv 
plains from winch they are, however, driven by the 
extensive employment ot manure Which they detest 
The onlv other species definitely known to occur in Mysore 
IS Mirafra a^nis Jerd, the Madras Bush-lark, abont 
whose habits httle la known The Purple Sunburd, 
Arachneckthra asiatica Lath , of the famih Ne^:tan 
mtda, is common in our gardens, flitting from flower 
to flower, extracting the nectar hidden in the calyces 
This species is the smallest of our garden birds and 
builds a small cup shaped nest in the bushes, where 
two or three grey eggs are laid, chiefly in the cold 
months The purple-Bnmped Sun-bird, 4 iRylonxaa 
Linn^ and probably also A minima SyTteg , occur near 
about the gardens In the gardens of the hill stations in 
Mysore, like the Nandi hills, the Flower Pecker, Dicema 
conaolor Jerd, is common, dwelling in the foliage of 
trees They are as tiny as restless aud to watch them 
steadily for a few minutes in their haunts la by no means 
easy The Pittas, family PUhdcB, are msectiyocoua 
groundlings, hopping and running with great facility 
Tho Indian Pitta, Pitta brachyura Linn , is a solitary 
representative in Mysore, with local migratory mstmcts 

Accordmg to Blanford, the order Pict contams the 
smgle family of Woodpeckers Picidts, while Evans and 
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Gado-ff combine a Benes o£ bird families with complicated 
relationb under Coracu which coincides with the 

piranai of Nitsch and Selater The little soah billed 
Green Woodpecker Gttinu*, f^tnol-atus Blx^th is a fairly 
common bird in the wooded tractb of Mysore It dues 
not perch among the branches of trees, but moves about 
o\er the bark in a seiies of jerky uinvemeuts pausing 
now and then to hammer at the trank fur caterpillars, 
which ma\ have burrowed into the wood It iB curious 
that in whatever direction the Woodppckere ma^ be 
moving, the> hold the head upwards, propping the bodv 
on the Btil? short tail The most familiar species of 
"Woodpecker m the State is the Golden backed three toed 
form, Tiga javant?usis L jumj which m Bangalore breeds 
about March, laving two or three elongated white eggs 
in a rudeh constructed nest of leaves m the holes ot 
trees The othei tspecies, which aie ejuall;y common lu 
the ensoanut gioves and topes, are I(jngij\ic}i.b Jiar'iv k hi 
Jerd and I gymnupJithalniu'y Bhjth and the occurrence 
of large forms like (f7i7 j/sotofaju'es L gutti- 
tri'itatus Ticl and Thripunax Iwdg'^uni Jerd mtheevci 
green forests nf the Main ad tracts la more than probable 

The barbet family, LapitoradcB, is nut numeiuuslv 
represented in the htate The common Green Barbet, 
Th€reii.e)yx hindi’, Bodd and posaibly T zt'ylammb Gm 
are rebidentb of groves far from towns, but the most 
familiar example is the Coppersmith or Crimson breasted 
Barbet, Xanth/^lpema hf^ynat^<ctjahala P L S Mull, 
whose dnll monotonous call, tonh tank ionk, uttered in a 
wearisome manner but at regular intervals is common 
experience in Bangalore in March and April 

The Boilers iBam Oora-Liad^^, Bee eaters fFam 
Mtrnpidfe^ , Hornbills (Fam PucertidcE) , King fishers 
(Fam Alcedinidop'^ , and Hoopoes (Fam TJpupid(R) 
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constitute the order An^'^odaciyii and modern ormtholo 
gists are not quite agreed as regards the affinities of these 
several families The Indian Boiler C irina'^ a dtca 
L } 7i , ivith its blues and brownish rufous is the common 
bird perching on the telegraph wires which one sees 
from the tram and it leaves the tillages and Lultivation 
for the wooded tracts during the breeding E.ea=;on from 
Mar''h to Mav The occnrien* e ot Eurysiotau'^ orinitahb 
Lvm , the Broad-hreaetcd Boiler within the State is onH 
exceptional The Indian Bee eater, Metopb viridi? Lnni , 
IB the representative of the family dleropidtf, to be been 
from the end of the rams to the beginning of the hot 
weather, disappearing in the interval for the purpose of 
breeding 

The Pied Kmghsher, Cf-ryh varta Str uitl , is c immou 
on all rivers and tanks and hovering about ten or fifteen 
feet above the water, drops vertically on ite pie>, uttering 
a sharp twittering crv m the meantime Equally com 
mon near the waters is ^Ledo ipsida Linn , not much 
larger than a sparrow, though ot a most irritable temper 
The beautiful White-breasted Kingtisher {Hair yon wiyr 
7iensis L ) and tlie Stork-billed Kinghsher [Pelargopsi^ 
gunal Ptais ) have a coral-red bill the latter apenes is 
common m Malnad tracts near about all streims None 
of these brilliantlv criloured birds have a musical note 
their cr^, being a harsh guttural twitter The Hornbillti 
Lopko^.erf ^ hir ittiis and L I z^h are not 

uncommon visitors to the forest belts of Mi sore Their 
heavj bilb and the habit of the male among them wall 
ing up the female bird from bef jre laying her hrst egg 
till the voung are about a week old aie well known It 
18 a long step from the Hornbill to the Houpuo (Upupa 
tndica Enth ) a bird about the size of myna with a long, 
slender, curved bill and a coronal crest This species is 
a permanent resident, which together with the winter 
visitor, U epops Linn , is well known for the habit of 
If Gr VOL I 4 
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probing the ground for ant-lions and other sabterranean 
grubs 


There are five epecits of ^Fam Cyp'iehda>) m 

Mysore Tvyooftheae Cup'ielu<^ vielha Linn and CAafu- 
ra Indita Hume are among the fleetest of birds capable 
of flying 100 to J 25 miles per hour The Indian Swift, 
Cyp^elus affin-es Gray is common in old temples where 
they construct nests composed of feathers, grash twine, 
rags and wool The Swifts have all the toes pointing 
forwards and can only cling but not perch like swallows 
LhcEtu^a sylvalir'a Ticl , the White rnmped Hpme-tail, 
13 a forest species common on the southern borders of 
Mysore district, where the Indian edible nest swiftlot , 
Collocaha funphiya Thunb , occurs in the hill ranges 
The presence of feathers and straw m the nests makes 
them rather inedible The Nightjars or Groatsuckers as 
the generic title Gaprimulgu^ eapresbes are nocturnal, 
insectivorous birds about the size of pigeons Fraaiklin a 
Nightjar, C mont cola Fratikl , Horafield s Nightjar, C 
Tnacruruii Horsf , and the Jungle Nightjar, C indicus 
Lath are chiefly forest birds, yvhile C asiatt-cu’i Lath , 
occurs m the plains, chiefly in uncultivated open country 
All these species lay their eggs, tyvo m number, of a pale 
sulumon pmk or stone colour, on the bare ground in the 
hot season 

The sub family Cucuhn(^, comprising the Cuckoos, 
IS biologically the most interesting group i tom March 
to July most of them remain in the plateau of Mysore, 
while some continue in it even in the colder months 
Cuiiously they are “heard rather than seen’ their 
power of mimicry and their extraordinary habits of 
parasitism m foisting the duties of rearing Ibeir offspring 
on other birds are well known The Common Cuckoo 
[Cuculu<i canorui Linji b which breeds between \pril 
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and June, rebombles a sparrow hawk which is dreaded 
by birds like robins, wagtails pipits and bushchats On 
the appearance of the male cnckoo m the neighbourhood 
of these little birds, ' they ]oin together in defence of 
their homes and ‘proceed to buffet the intruder, who 
draws them awav fiom their nest=i, into whu h the female 
cuckoo, taking advantage of the absence of their rightful 
owmers slips her eggs i^oon after hatching, the 
\onng foundling proceeds to eject the nff^pring ot its 
foster parents from the nests, sj as to appropriate to 
Itself all the supply of food to which it has absolutely no 
manner of right Ihe Common Hawk-cuckoo or more 
often known as the 'brain-fever bird ySieroroi ryx varuis 
Vahl 't also strikingly resembles the shikra (,dstur badiiis 
Gm ) It IS a permanent resident but heaid only from 
March to July and Jerdon describes its call more as a 
loud creocendo something like ‘ Pipeeha pipeeha ’ each 
rwpetitiun higher in the scale This species victimises 
the babbleii, who ryai its pr^genj The manner m 
which the Cuckoos deposit their eggs in the nests of 
other birds is one which has engaged a great deal ot 
attention It used to be supposed that the eggs ^\ere 
laid m tne normal wav in the nest of the birds ^.elected 
as foster parents and this ma'v be occasiunallj so but the 
more frequent method is, as pointed out b\ Bainbridge 
Fletcher and Inglis, for the egg to be laid and 
then earned by the Cuckoo m its bill and dropped into 
the ne&t selected for the purpose The unusually thick 
texture of the cuckoo egg shell seems to be speuallv 
adapted to this end as, in cases where the nest ig placed 
inside a hole, the egg may have to be dropped into it 
from a little height In the case of Hawk-cuckoo, it is 
possible that its hawk-like appearance on the wing may 
be advantageous in securing a clear field tor depositing 
an egg in this way m the nest of the " Seven Sisters or 
some allied species of Babblers, as one observer states 
M Gr V OL I 4* 
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that the whole sisterhood males itself scarce when the 
Hawk-cuckoo appears on the scene, and thus give her a 
fair held for planting her oval imposition un them The 
Plaintive Cuckoo {Cocomantib pa'i&erinu’i 1 ahl ), common 
in the groves and gardens, selects ftie nests of wren- 
warblers and bulbuls while the Drongo-cuckuo {Hurnu ulus 
luguhns Horbf ) which is somewhat rare, resembles the 
Drongo shrike (Ozcii? «s aier ) thereby obtaining access 
to the nests of its model The pied Crested Cuckoo 
'Coccy^tes jacohinw^ Boild) resembles a magpie and is 
tar more savagelv attacked by crows than even the koel 
{Eudynif.mis hnncraia Linn), which 10 the bird of the 
Indian poets It is a black bird of the size of a crow 
and 13 frequeniiy called the ‘brain fe\er bud a name 
perhaps due to the fact that its cries become moie per 
sistent as the temperature becomea warmer from Mdich 
to July The house crow {Cervus splendem} and the 
jungle crow \C rnncrnrhynchwi) plav the foster parent to 
the \oung koel The Coucal or more pupularh known as 
Crow Pheasant [.Ccutrupus sinenw Steph 1 is a black 
bird with straight hind claw, occurring m cultivated and 
waste lands It is a cuckoo that is trapped or netted b> 
the wild tribes in M\sore like Sholigas and Knrubas who 
prize its flesh This specios makes itb own nest, breed- 
ing about the month of June 

The parrots bv their docile and amusing habits, bright 
plumage and capacity to stand confinement, have been 
the most favourite of all birds Thev are characterized 
by certain striking featnres like the movement of the 
upper beak and zjgodactyle feet The commonest Indian 
Parrot (Paf^porms torquatu’i Bodd) is seen flocking m 
the evenmg on the peepul tree along with the crow 0 and 
mjnas and is the most destructive to fruit gardens This 
parrot builds its nests towards February m the holes of 
the walls of temples and houses m the extensions in 
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Bangalore P cyanocephaluf L inn , the western Blossom 
headed Paraoquet and the Blue winged Paraoquet (P 
columboides 1 igor<i ) are foiest species Visiting the open 
cultivated tiacts after the rains bpecimens of the 
Indian Loriquet {Loriculus leinahs Sp arnn), reyoiied 
from. ’^\eatem jVtjsure, are nnlj cold weather visitorb, 
oocasionallv met ’with in the fruit gardens after the 
rams 

The owls have a position midwav bet-ween the parrots < 
and the A< cipitres or birds of prej and are distinguished 
by the reversible outer toe, two large eves looking for- 
ward, uncommonly large * ears , a parrot like beak, and 
peculiarl’i soft feathers Borne at an/ rate ot these 
characters are associated with their nucturnal habits, 
which together with tbeir dismal cries, must account for 
the popular belief that tbev are buds of evil omen The 
little bpotted Owl {Athene brama Ttirnn ) with its semi- 
diurnal habits, 18 the familiar bird whose noisv jabber 
near about the houses is a nmsance Perching on elec 
tncal wires, these owlets get a rich feed of ’wmged 
termites which gather m dense clouds round the street 
lamps This species roosts and breeds, from March to 
Mav, in the roofs of the houses in the extensions m 
Bangalore More thoroughly nocturnal and therefore 
lees familiar is the Barn owl {Stnx jiammea Linn)^ 
which establishes its home in the deserted temple, old 
walls and forts They "were formerly common m the 
extensions m Bangalore and the pre'vent wnter hae 
noticed them swooping, from their perches on telephone 
WTces, on mice which come out m the dark to pick gram 
from the droppings of horses on the streets This 
species 13 leas dreaded by the superstitious folk than tha 
great Fish owl {Eetupa zeylonensxs Qm ) whom the 
prospect of food mav sometimes attract to the neighbour- 
hood of human dwellings and its loud and ghoatlj cry 
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‘Grboo Ghoo-Ghoo' far reaching without being localized, 
combined with the weird etillnebs ot the night must 
produce a terrible effect on 'tv oak nerves This owl is 
as fond of mice and other small mammals as an\ other 
species of its tube \moug the ^^lK)d Ovvls conhned to 
the hill forests mav be montumed the Brown owl 
{Syrnium indra' i ( ^ ) possibh the mottled form 
^5 orellutum Lebs and the iLagle Owl \IIuhua neptdejisi'^ 
Hodg'^ ) Then habitat, large holes in trees and crevices 
m rocks and their shv diapositun do nut tavour their 
being seen 

The diurnal birds of pre\ which constitute this order 
are a strikingly marked group with a raptorial bill 
powerful talons strong and sustained powers of fight 
and the long nest occupation ut the >nung The \ ul 
tures are a bald-headed and bare necked lamilv with 
perhaps a single g^"nUb, heophrun represented m M^sole 
The 'White Scavenger Vulture N (jingimnnub Lath , is 
common about towns and villages and the other forms 
are Ot^gyp'^ tahms Slo/i , the Pondicherrv Vulture, Gyp<^ 
uidicub ibcop the Long billed 'Culture and Fbeudi^gyp'^ 
henqalen-ii^ Gm the White-beaked Vulture The gieat 
majority of other raptorial hird^ like hawks, kites, 
falcons harriers and eagles, which rompribc the familv 
FahuJiidce, differ from the vultuiei in having their neck 
and head decenth clothed and never given to foul-feedin g 
The onK two eagles likely to occur m Mv&ore are Bonelli s 
Eagle [Hitraetm fas/iatut, ImU) and possihlv the 
Black Eagle (Ictinattus malaycnsis lifiimi ) The first 
species IS destructive to pigf ons and some of the bolder 
members may carrv off even large sized chicken Legge s 
Hawk eagle, {Spiza^tub Icularti Legge ) is conhned to 
the hilly tracts, while the white eyed Buzzard eagle 
Butaster tee&a FmnU , keejis very much to the open 
plains, building a crude nest ot sticks m the mango trees 
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The Brahrmn\ Kite Uabastur indus Bodd , and the 
Cnromon Kite Milviix goiinda Sykes, aie the familiar 
country side birds The Black winged Kite, Elanus 
Dtfc/ , oct-ors only rareh m the western outskirts 
of the State The Hamers Cirrus m.atrvru'^ Gm and 
C cinerai.eii^ Mtmtagu whirh are our cold weather 
vi'jitants, SCOUT the count^v during their sojourn, for quails, 
munms mjnae and mcantioiib mammals of small size 
The shikra, ikfur hadiU'i Gm is easily known bv its flight 
which consists of a few rapid strokes of the wing and 
then a gliding movement and is a terror to bmall birds 
like spiirows and bnlbula The Crested Goshawk, 
Jjyg'ih^'^p-izvLi, tnvirgatu\ Temm , is a hill forest shikra of 
doubttul occurrence in Mv^ore and the Sparrow Hawk, 
Act tpiter /iisus Lmn , llla^ take its place which for sheer 
boldness and swiftness of attack excels birds of larger 
size The falcons do not resort like hawks, to surprises, 
but fairh hunt down their victims in the open air 
Doubtless the Peregrine Falcon Eah^v ptrcgrimis Tun- 
dall , flies over Mysore m the cold weather, but the 
Laggar Falcon, F jaqger Gray , is a permanent resident, 
striking dow n all manner of smaller birds chiefly pigeons 
Tintunrulu^ alaudamii^ Gm is the Kestrel or the wind 
hover a name which it derives from its habit of hovering 
in the air before alighting on its fix>d of lizards, mice 
and frogs and is a great lo\er of open grassy plains 

Id the order VolumhiJe, we have a group of birds hke i 
Pigeons and Doves which are either gram or fruit eaters ‘ 
The South Indian Green Pigeon {('ro<npui> rhlorogaster 
Bhjth \ occurs m flocks wherever the banyan and peepnl 
trees abound O'nfittrert/n a^ras Jerd , the grev fronted 
green pigeon, like the foregoing species, is a forest haunt- 
ing example easilv approached and shut In all rocky 
cliffs and old deserted buildings and sometimes when 
encouraged, m towers of mosques, are found large flocks 
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of Blae JRock pigeong {.Columba inttrmedia Stncll) 
wliich are the parents of all the eommonest varieties, like 
tumblerg, pnuterB and fantails which the fancier haa 
produced The Nilgin Wood pigeon {Ahocomus elphin- 
stuna Syjips ) which keeps to the hill-forests of the 
MaJnad tracts, is quite aa large as a fowl Of the Doves, 
that which la most often seen in Mvsore is the spotted 
species {Turtur <>uratensii, Gm ) which can be recognized 
by its reddish wings spotted with dark brown and pale 
buS The Indian Turtle-dove [T terrayo Eier-ihum) 
19 not at all, and the little Brown dove {T ra/nbnyjfn^t^ 
Gm ) only too frequently met with m the hush jungle 
and trees about cultivation It is doubtful if the Ived 
Turtledove (Oenopcehn t/ anyupbi 7 rtc'i Et/m) occurs 
within the conhnea of the State 

Like Pigeons and Doves the Sand or Pigeon grouse 
lb a lover of hard seeds and is monogamous Blantord 
reports the occurrence of the painted sand giouse (Ffero 
cles fa^eiotus Scop ) in Mysore and this is perhaps the 
only representative cf this somewhat restricted order in 
the State 

The meraberh of this order are most varied and are 
represented m Mvsore bv the ci mmon Pea-fowl, Paw 
Liin, the grej Jncgle-fowJ, Ga^G\ sonnerati 
Temm , the Bed Spui-fowl, Gnlhp<rdiJ' '^paduca Gm 
and occasionally the Painted Spur-fowl G lunulata 
T alen-c They are shy birds confined to wooded ravines 
near water -and bamboo jungles Living habitually 
among hedges and bashes, it, found in little flocks the 
Bush-quail {Perdicul-a okiatwa Lath ) ail over the forests 
and hills The Giey Quail iCotumiT communis Bonn ) 
18 a cold weather visitant and all along the Ghats the 
Painted Bush quail [Microperdix erythmrhynchus SyJce '^ ) 
occurs The ^ bite-pamted Partridge, Francohnu^ pieties 
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Jeid and the Grev-partridge, F pnndiceri^inus Gm , affect 
cultivated trauts 

The order of Rfmipodn has been created to receive 
the three toed quails and throughout, unlike the foregoing 
order the female birds are bigger and in a few species 
are more brightly coloured Thev lead a solitary life in 
gra8s\ plains and do not flv till aetuall> endangeied, 
when after a short flight drop again ‘ whence thev can 
be very seldom flushed a second time The Button 
Quails, belonging to the species Lm-mx pugiiax Temm 
the Bustard quail and rarely T dussumien Temm , 
the little Button Quail, are the only representatives 
m M\8ore 

The onU common forms representative ot this order 
are the Blue-breasted Banded Bail Jlypj^aet id a struita 
1 mn and the Iluddv Crake, Araauromi'-i Bom, 

which love swamp} places and bamboo jungles where 
owing to their skulking habits thev are occasionail 
heard rather than seen The Brown Crake, A akool 
, though a moorhen rather than a rail can swim 
in water quite as well as run on land and the tt ue moor- 
hen, Galhiiulxi clilortpus Linn is onlv an occasional 
Visitant to the large swampj areas m the Malnad belt 
Among the cranes haunting the tanka or rivers we notice 
Gnis communis Btchst , which as the 'pecihc name 
indicates is a gregarious bird like the Demoiselle Crane, 
Anthropotdes virgti Linn The Great Indian Bustard, 
Fupodoii^ tdtoardsi Gray , frequenting wastes covered 
With low glass m the drv open country, is one of the 
largest game birds often weighing 95 to dO lbs and 
distiQguiahed b\ its peculiar deep booming note The 
Florican, Syphtotis aurita Lath , breeds and lives m high 
grass or growing crops and is a permanent resident of 
the Mysore State 
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Swamps river-side and stony plainb are the favourite 
hanats of the members of this groop The St-one Curlew, 
OcdittJemUb scolopaT Gm aud the Stone plover, £safi/s 
reciirvirostri<f Cui' , are met with m undulating giound 
the former is well known for its trick cf l\ing down on 
the ground when pursued, when detection her omes difc 
cult The Courser iCursoriwi roroinandthtU'< hni) is as 
common on the sandy tracts of the State as the Bronze- 
winged Jacana Mctopidiu^ induus Lath, near about 
tanks overgrown with water reedc Among the Lapwings 
and Plovers we may note the ociurrence ol tne 
Bed wattled Lapwing, Saitui()avtmu<i indi< Bodd , and 
some species ut i^and P/ovets {ieqahf'^n The bports- 
inan b " Snippets are eithei the common bindp][>eib 
{Totavus ]t2/po'eucus Lin^^ i or the A\ood Sandpiper 
{T glareola Gm ) or the Gietn and Red ''hanks belong- 
ing to the ?ame genus Other water birds whmh are 
oui cold weather vibitoih aie the W</odcocks ulupaj- 
jUHticid-a Linn , and the Snipeb t-rallinayo Tbefiirmer 
lb a nocturnal feeder and is rare in Mysore The 
Pintail Snipe G iteiiura A«/// , and lareK G taedstis 
Frtnzil, the Fan tad Snipe, predominates in hlvsore in 
season 

The Elver tern (btfinia '^e^-na SyKts ) and the Black 
belted Tern {S mdanogi. t^r Jemm ) are common Mysore 
river birds, frequently met with near large tanks and 
marshes also 

No breeding ground of the Spjtted billed Pelican 
(Felecanuf plidipei Gm i has been discovered in Ivlysoie 
and the Coimorant visiting, eithei singlj or m flocks, 
the rivers and tanks within the State is Phalacrocorax 
javfinvcus Hornf The commonest of the diving hahers 
IS the Indian Darter or Snake lurd, Plotus melnnogaster 
Penn 
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The members of tins order are marsh lovers and c 
rehemble the Cranes and LimicolfZ m having long bills, ^ 
necks and -shanks It i^ donhtful if anv Ihi'. is met with 
in Mysore where, ho^^evfL the Black n€ eked Stork, 
{Xe}iorhijnchus uuotuus Lath) frequents the river 
margins of the Cauverv, the Thunga and the Bhadra 
The Herons, belonging to the genus Ardca are un 
common, while the bgret, Buhulciib commundiib Bodd is 
met with in large numbers in conipaa\ with the Pond 
Heron ird-t-oia grayi sykfi, The latter is essentiall-y a 
paddj bird, fond of cultivation or ponds which hold frogs 
and crabs It i6 probable that the black Bittern Dupetor 
flaraolh^ Lath occurs within the continea of the State 

The weh loot' d birds ducks, geesf and svmds form o 
this well marked order The Swans {( ygnuO are not ^ 
reported from Mvenre The Comb Duck or Nukta 
\ar' idh>rnib mdivuinoth^^ Pttw ^ is common neat ahiiut 
niarsh\ tanks wth reedy margins where as an occasional 
\ibitorthe Tmk headed Diii.k cari)OpkijUa<ta 

Lath may also be met with Themigiatury Brahminy 
Duck or Buddy Sheldrake ( a'^mca <* la PPh occurs 
m cold weather near the sindy banks of all the rivers in 
Mvsore 4bont weedv p^nd=. we hive the Mh’stling 
Teal Pendro\.ynia yaianha Bonf , the Cotton Teal 
Nittopus ti ?o'^v/?idthu'i'i^ Gp^ and occasiunally the spot- 
ted billed duck Anab pufcihaliyncha Fot'^t which offer 
excellent sport at all times Among the migratory 
dm ks which are sometimes met wnth about October to 
March inav bt nient oned Nettnim creica Linn, the 
Common Teal and Dnpla a<.uta Linn the Pintail 

ZT R^ptile<i 

Reptiles are cold blooded scalv animals which breathe It 
b> lungs \ fairlv tiopical cliindte and a rich supply of 
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insect food support quite an abundance of reptilian life 
within the State Then mode of occurrence is correlated 
with their structure some inhabit the rivers and tanks, 
a few are entirely arboreal, others dwell m the under- 
ground burrows ur lead a subterranean life A great 
majority of reptiles are nocturnal m then habits while 
others that venture to hunt for their pre\ during the 
dav time trust for their safety either to their speed or 
effective ( oncealmg powers In regard to then classift- 
cation and nomenclature, Dr G A Benlenger is fol- 
lowed 

The IMarsh Crocodile or the “Mug,_ei, Crocodihis 
palv^tru, Less , flourishes in abundance all along the 
Bhadra and the Cauverv, and being naturally a timid 
animal has not been known to molest manor animals m 
his service, except under grave piovocation 

There is no mistaking a tortoise m which the long re- 
tractile neck and legs aet as a piston for respirators 
purposes The soft shelled family Tr’uiu/f liidoi is re- 
presented m the Ms sore nvtrs b\ the species Trionyj- 
leitha Gray and Emyda tiiiafa Peters , both of a 
pugnacious temperament The family Tesiudinidce, 
which IS a wide one, contains two forms occurring com- 
monly within the State, m , Tt.studu Elegavs Sth^ep and 
Nt-cora irijuga i^ehiceigq , both of terrestrial habits, 
living m the grassy jungles at the base of che hills The 
only other form that may possibly occur in the Cauverv 
IS KaeJiuga lineata Gray 

Lizards, skinke, monitors, chameleons and snakes 
compribe this comprehenBi\e group ^mong lizards 
possessing cylindrical digits we may mention the 
occurrence of genera like Gymond-attyhii, and Gonatudes 
Examples such as Gym nehuiostLs Etad , Gmy 
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alhofasctatu^i BouJ , Gon my^oritiis Jerd , Gim inditWi 
Gray and Goyt wyno-df-nsi^ Bedd are inhabitants of moist 
Eub-tropical forests of the Malnad distrii^ts With diurnal 
habits On the slightest approach of danger, they retreat 
nnder stones or disappear m a heap of dead leaves 
Oeckoes, iMth dilated digits, possessing adhesive strau 
tures underneath the toes, constitute the common genus 
Hemidartylxu^, most members of which possess a voice ' 
from which the superatitioualv disposed persons draw all 
manner of prognostications About eight spec es of this 
genus can be mentioned as occurring m M\Bore and in the 
villages with a rank scrub jungle all round, H frenatu'-, 
Lum and Bibr , H glendovii E>1 , H lesi htnaultii 
Dum and Bihr and H cuctaei/ Dum and Bilr are met 
with as house Geckoes 'i'he) are raaml'v nocturnal m 
their habits but in places larely fiequented, like forest 
or inspection bungalows, thei mav be seen running about 
the floor and walls m da> time Like H tehuilatius 
Bcdd , H trtedrm Baud is a Hill Gecko with joung 
ones which are cur in oeh striped H let,' htnaulhi Diim 
and Bihr is not infrequently met with on the peepul 
tree, the bark of which completely haimunises with the 
colour of this Gecko “ The tail of all these forms ic the 
weakest point of their structure and if dismembered, is 
aoonobt regenerated The extraordmar\ twitchings ut 
the snapped appendage m the daws or jaws of the pur- 
suing cnemv must be the only defence of these harmless 
lizards, which having thus drawn the atteotion of the 
captor to the less vulnerable pait, es^^ape into their 
retreats with their hodv intact 

In the family Aqamida weirndmosth ai boreal lateral- 
ly compressed forms w hich p issess eyes pr ivided w th lids 
and a diSerentmted dentition The Fl\ing Dragon 
Draco d\i^’^uynxf‘)i Bum and Bibr an inhabitant of the 
hill forests uses the lateral expansion of skin as a 
'‘parachute m supporting its raid air leaps from tiee 
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to tree The sexes m this lizird differ The ground 
long limbed Lizard, Si^^zfia ponii‘'eria?ia Cuv , occurs 
throughout jhe State, the male during the bleeding sea 
son dox eloping a coloured gular sac The Tree Lizatd, 
Scilea horsfifldn Gray , is rather rare in Mysore and the 
next genus Calote'; is however, widely represented A 
crest of dorbil spines running from the neck downwards 
will distinguish it at once The commonest member is 
C verbii^oldr Daud , the males of which species are the 
larger and become brighth coloured n the nuptial sea 
son This lizard and its relatives have the habit of 
nodding their head when alarmed Other aperies occur 
ring in the btate are G nemoiicola TerJ C opai}fiacku<i 
Merr and C elhoh Gunth which aic met with both m 
the plain country and m the woods W\ the Tree 
Lizards are dmrnal in their habits and are insectivorous 
Chara<tia dorsali’i Grail and C/i blanjordiaim Stol , aie 
Rock Lizards with a depressed body occurring at all 
elevations The male of the latter species has. a red head 
and a black bodv 1 mbs and tail during the pairing 
period People m the countrv side leport the occuirence 
of a lizard which can expand its body and is dreaded by 
them for its “ poisonous qualities It is possible that 
this lizard is the 5^ Indian Momtor {larauub he/igalf'fcsis 
Daiid) which ]h nocturnal m its habits, and is said to 
attain 2^ ft , exclusive of the tail The true lizards 
iPam Larei tid^) he distinguished bv the presence 
nf svmmetrical shields on the head the skin of the body 
I/eing devoid of osteodeims The two genera Cabnta 
and Ophwp'i are represented m Mysore by G Uschenaultih 
M Eaic , O jerdonii, Biyth and O bedaommi Jeia, 
haunting and wdste lands In the former apecie=, the 
lower hd of the eye possesses a large transparent “win- 
dow/ which in the latter, is permanently welded lu the 
aborted upper lid, an adaptation for protection against 
sand in which the\ live In the skmk of the gonuB 
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Mahuia^ one of th.e group of fche next familv Sctncido' 
for example in the form, M Carinata Sf knttd , the lower 
13 considerably enlarged and cnvers the whole e>e 
when it scudfa along or hides m sand bedd^mn Teid 
19 another example of Bkink, with red or scarlet tail, met 
with in Mysore In the other group of skmku, Geii 
Lygosoma , of which there are about four species which 
inhabit sandy situations and have burrowing habits, the 
body 18 elongate and the limbs poorly developed The 
Chameleon, Chamoeleon calcaratu', Merrtm iFam 
CJiam^cleoniidce), known for ita power of changing the 
colour of its skin is the most epecialwed among the 
lizards and is a dweller of the wooded tracts Its digits, 
arranged in groups of two and three its clutching round 
tail, the long pro]e( tile range of its tongue and the in 
dependent action ot the eyes are some of the adaptations 
which the animal has de\ eloped as a result of arboreal 
habits 

Snakes are only lizards which have lost their limbs and 
girdle bones, chiefly owing to gliding motion and to habits 
of insinuating themselves into holes and thev have al^ 
a specialized swallowing apparatus bv which they can 
swallow prey mui h larger than the girth ut then own 
bodies \ poisonous snake difters trora the non poisonous 
form m possessing a gland which 6'^ciet3b the poison, 
conveyed by a duct to a giooved or canaiicufated tooth 
called a tang There is no external criteiiun bv 
which one can tell, except thiougU a wide and intimate 
acquaintance with the ophidian hfe a poisonous species 
from an innocuous form and an examination of the denti- 
tion is the onh laeis of deteimmation 7he hurmiying 
families, Typhiopuice and U)opf^ltiaid are a most primi- 
tive race, m that they posge s like the Emdit rerun ints 
of pelvic hones and must have taken ten hubten xuean hfe 
very early m the course of the evdution of the OiihiJiS 
There are three species of Tjphlop-c, T hjiimi/ius baud 
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T bt-ddt^r)ii,\, Blqi and T a<utus Dum and , occurring 
m the Sbat+> and the\ are all worm like burrowing 
creatures The other famiJi VrupeltBa is lepresented 
b\ several specle^ oE the genus Sdyhura and one of the 
genus Melanaphidiurn The Boas in Mysore are the 
rocksnake, Pijt/ion ?nf>lu}u<i Linn, Gnjigyuphii, ti/ntcvs 
St Auen? , a comparatively inoffensive snake ’whicJi Boti 
lenger deecnhea aa of a ' fierce temper, and the 
burrowing snake Eryx Tohaii Buk’i It is possible that 
Xenoptlti\ unuohr Etinu mav also be foand The 
colubnniT which are fangless (Aglypha) ace an inoffensive 
group like the foregoing and species belonging to the 
geneia, Xyl^p/itb, L?/co/I/'n, A Ol/goaun, Zavieni'^, 
Coluber Etnd) iphi^ and TropvJoriotu‘: cun-^titute the 
main ophidian life in the State Lyrntlon aulvrus Linn 
IS a striped snake which turns up m houses and the useful 
role It plavs by destmving the vermin in the house is 
usually forgotten in dealing with it It Bimulates the 
edoui of the dtadlv Krait The rat snake Zamenis 
I7iwiniu<< Linn, is another example which bufi'ers for 
imitating the Cobra and no greater friend of humanity 
suffering from rat pests reallv exists Dtndrnphis p%rtv^ 
Gm the palmvra snake, is atvpical arboreal form, which 
bv energy and aggressiveness, makes up for lack of poison 
lrvpv(Lniotiif; <italatui> Linn is the common groes snake 
and T pi’^toior Srhneid is the pond and river snake and 
T plumhuolur Guntor is the thick green snake met with 
in old brick heaps or mounds of earth The group 
X)^ps^rdn7J? posstsb a fang in the rear of the upper jaw, 
and hem e constitute the scries Opistboglvpha and the 
genera Diji^a’i Bryopki'i and Cerhtnui are represented 
by a few species Dryophts mytienzaM Daua le the 
common green whip snake, which is popularh believed 
to strike the eye Its green colour harmonizing with 
the foliage amidst which it lives, is an example of protec- 
tive colouration Cerht^rtis rhyni hop<i Schneid, which 
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lives in the marbhy portions of the Canverv, has none of 
the gentle diaposition attributed to it by certain authors 
The aub-family EUjpinu: (Series Proteroglypha) cnm- 
prisee the most deadly bpeaes like the Krait, Cobra, and 
Coral Snakes The common Mysore or S Indian Kraifc 
{Buyigarus Co-ruleus Sclin), rare because of its shy 
disposition, la recognized bv the dorsal median ro^^ of 
hexagonal scales which are larger than the neighbouring 
ones The latter are fifteen around the body These 
characters coupled with a blackish or bluish black ground 
colour with tranaveree white bauds, would be suthcieut 
diagnosis The scales underneath the tail are undivided 
One ought to look to the scalation and teeth instead of 
colour for identification -ks widely prevalent as the 
Emit, 16 the Cobra, tnpudiaiis V^err whnge hood 

and ‘spectacle mark ought tc* be suftcient to identity this 
species The Coral Snakes, easilv recognized by the led 
on the under surface of their budv, aie contined to the 
hill tracts, where the common form is Htmihunga^ iS 
mgre’«eyi'< Giinth Cah(iphi'> irimaf ulaiw^ Laud is a rare 
pnakr m Mv'^ore The open groove ot the fang of the 
elapJiince. becomes a closed canal m the family lupei idtr 
fSolenuglvpha^ which includes the Dabnia or Bubsel b 
\iper, {X ipera rusf,tlhi S/iuii ) whose magnificent 
scheme of colour is a sufficient means of identity 

Russel 3 Viper grows to about four feet in length It is 
considerabh thicker than the cobra though it is of 
sluggish habits Dabom, Emit and Cobia are most 
destructive to human life and cattle The “^aw scaled 
viper, Echis tannata ^rhieid, common m Mysore is 
recognized by the carinate scales on the flank and a 
cruciform white mark on the head It rarely ev-ceeds 
two feet ID length but is very fierce and venomou The 
Pit\ipers or subfamily CrotahniE, are represented in 
the Malnad area and the hill forests by species like 
incistrodon hypnale Jtfeir, tbs Hump noted Viper, 
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Trmensurus ^Lache’ij'^) GunfJ', T stri^afus 

Gray and T gramineu^ '^haw The mav atfcam 

a length nf three to four feet m some cases and mfliLt 
furious bites setting up severe couatitutional disturbances, 
but these do not generallv lead to a fatal termination 

T ■imphihians 

As a class the amphibians are less numerous than anv 
of the foregoing^ groups and hshes BinloguaJU they aie 
interesting from the fact that Beieial features of their 
internal organization dibclnce a piscine descent and m 
turn they have been the ancestors of leptiles Most 
members of the phylum pass through an interesting 
stage of larval development, at i^hich the \oiing possess 
both gills and lungs which are howevei peimanent onlv 
in bume of the primiti\e oiders 

The tail less four footed Eatrachians like Tnigs and 
Tnads, constitute this urder and the familj Ranidce is 
the most comprehensive one The gieen tank fmg 
Rana hexadattyla Less inhabi'-s situations which do not 
dry up in the hot weather This and its near relative 
R Uqrxna Baud, cr the Bull Frog, attain a very large size 
There is more than one variety of thib latter species m 
Mysore t}grina\var) The commonest 

form which sometimes Mbits the street gutter is R cya 
nophlyciis Sihjieid , which is a conctrt-giving frog All 
these three species have a habit of running or jumping 
oyer the surfai e of the water as on land, when alarmed 
In the paddy helds and near about the adjacent watei- 
courses occurs a green frog known as B hnirmchari-, 
Mngm and after a heavj shower of ram, a fat member 
of the same genus R 6rcpiccp‘? Schneid , comes out m 
the ni^ht to breed m the improviaed pools and disappears 
before morning This is a powerful digger In the 
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Malnftd tracts thf chief repre&entaliveb of this tribe are 
L turhpf’s Jerd ba6lI^ recognizud bv its gruy back and 
black sides and limbs and R leptodai tyla Bbjr The 
hill forests contain Ti dot)‘<oni hlgr R heddomii Gunth , 
R malabarita Dun and Bt6r and i? ttmpuyahs Gunth 
An equall'v larffe germs la BhaLopJwy/n ’which includes 
the chunam frog Rh vzaculatus Gray met with m 
the plantain trees and occasinnalh on the walla of 
houses This species and its rdativfs Rh pkurosti-< fui 
<Tunth and -R/i nialaharicu^ Jeid construct a kind of 
paichment nest fur the reception of their eggs The 
enormousl-y large black tadpole met with in shoalb m the 
tanks and livers in the Maloiid diotriots, are the young 
ones of Rh pUznodittwi The hill forests are the huaAl- 
qnarters uf a race of tm\ hogs of the genus Is'd I'i 
The larvfb of Bome tpei les of tins genus, lesemble the 
v<mng ones of the foregoing genus and in both genera 
the adults have digits which pus^es^ disis with which 
thev can cling to vertical suil'ices The commonest 
members of al>out half a dozen species of this genua 
which can be noted m M>soie, are 7 varmhilis (lUnUi 
and I glanduloszis Jerd Other genera with similai 
dis^s are Miryixalu'^ and RijctibatraGin^ and we find 
fcunjs like M mritula Jerd, V Justus Blgi , and h7 
Major Blgr near the ehadv mountain streams of ever 
green torp=t= or Kav‘z \ new variety, iV "i u ctipatustrib 
mudcdu>s Ran, is recorded from Shimoga 

The family Engy^tomatidcF itr characterized a 

nairow toothless mouth and possesses a digging appa- 
ratus on the heel Thev are tho’*oughlv teirestnal and 
leave their places some of them at anv rate, only after 
verv heavy showers The one whose cr\ is loudest is 
Cac\>pu‘\ sydunui \thifid It is common m the plain 
country The male has a very large vocal sac Micru- 
hyla ruhia Jerd , which has a stout habit like the pre 
ceding species, is rare M orrnita Dum and Bxhr is the 
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most widespread example of the whole family Large 
ahoals of transparent tadpoles with flagellate tail seen m 
the tanks betvieen the months of May to October belong 
to this frog The orv of the two Vu ruhyla is a low 
whistle haloula lariegatt ‘^tolvc is met with in the 
ant-hills and produces a low plaintive voice “qhuay,” 
“ qhuay, uttered at regular intervals from a direction 
which also changes as the listener turns this bide or that 
K ob^^eLUia Gunth and d' triainjuiarit'^ Gufith areothct 
sped ea with similar habits, founu yin Mysore Another 
extremely little frog new to ‘Science Bamdla symiotica 
Ban, has been recorded from Bapgalore 

The toadb, Fam Buff^nniie aho tonthless, are 
terrestrial forms, with a dry wiity skin A bean shaped 
gland on either side of ihe neck is more oi le=;9 promi- 
nent The thu k musky humour secreted m this gland 
confers on toads immunity from all enemies except the 
cobra The house toad, Bujo vitlanostu tu'^ ^(hneid, 
which IS the largest of the Indian toads may be seen 
towaids eveniDg greedily swallowing the wnged teimites, 
which leave thoir burrows in dense masBe^i or enjoying a 
bath under the tap It enters the tank during the bleed- 
ing season, and lays eggs m double strings round about 
the grass and weeds near the margin The >oung ones, 
which are extremely tiny, leaye their hiding phees and 
come out m thousands soon after the rams, thub account- 
ing for the popular belief that “ it has rained frogs 
B ferquwnii Blgr and £ miovtyniitanum Blqr areother 
forms found in the open country and B parietalib Blqr 
and B pukhej Blgr are confined to hiM foiesta The 
toads m the fruit gardens do excellent service by destroy 
ing earthworms and all noxious insects 

The limbless batrochia are worm like burrowing ani- 
mals restricted to the dense moist hill forests, about 
whose habits practically nothing is known Five species 
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belonging to the three genera lehthynphis Geyenophu 
and Urutotijphluti are kno^n from S India and it i- 
likely that U Oxijunis Dum and Bibr is found in Mvboce, 
posaiblv also -f glufinc'iits Linn, J tamobun Bed, L 
malabanca Bed and U menu ni Annan d 

J1 FiGies 

The river Cauver\ vfith its principal affluents like the 
Lokapavam, Shimsha, Arkavati, Lakshmanathirtha and 
Kabbini the Thnnga and the Bhadra, the Sharavati and 
numerous smaller streams which form the npner reaches 
of the Pennars and the Palur together with t>ome of the 
magnihcent artikcial tanks abound with excellent hsh 

The Cat-hshes, so called because oi the barbels fring- 
ing the month, form the well known faniih Siluiuim 
most members of which inhabit the tanks where in the 
hot weathtr the waters become both mudJv and foul 
Clor as hatrachu<! Lt? v. (the ^.nai rae'-nu of hshermen), so 
railed because of its amphibi ms hie is the mobt common 
fish whose fiesb is considered nourishing and invigora- 
ting Sachuhrancku,^ Jussdis BJuy k (Tbelu meenu) is 
prescribed for convalescents for its nuunshing qualities 
and 18 equally amphibious Its pectoral spine is dieaded 
bv h-.hprmea as causing poisonous wounds Wallago 
attu Bhche and Schnexd meennj inhabits rivers 

and tanks where it is most destructive to the smaller 
Bpecies This predaceous form la said to attain b feet — 
four toot specimens are coinmon, and are good eating 
^11 these are fuul feeders The Butter h&h laho known 
as Patta) Calhr/iruns bmaculafu'^ Bfot/i is gieutly pnzed 
for ite fine qualities and the larger tanks and rivers 
abound with it Another hsh equally liked for its excel- 
lent qualities is the Ladv fish, Fsudotfopius a/berinoidety 
Bloch , inhabiting the bigger tanks Macrunts (Jella) is 
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('jniTBon in tankfl and nverb and is empluyed as food by 
the poorer classes though the fish itself la ot inferior 
(quality ilf vittatwi Blvih (lella) is a small species, but 
Ps.tremelv common According to Day this hsh is called 

Fidler, because it la supposed to make a noise when 
irritated Its musical power is however, limited to a 
whirring noise which it can produce The iiritable 
temper attributed to i dtatwi enables them to attack fish 
of larger size The fishermen dread the pectoral spine 
of M cavast.u'^ H B (car je’la) and prize M aor H h a 
three fcxit specimea ot which was recently obtained from 
the Thunga Af pufutatw' ferd (Sholang Kellattel is 
crimmon in the Cauverv and \f ofi/?otus Cuv his been 
taken from the Kibbim Both these forms are netted 
when the river la low and brought to the market m 
numbeis ilf If^etiub ( a?i(I V is a form familiar in the 
Thunga river , from the same source may be obtained 
Bita habtat'i \ iil which is believed to live out of its 
element foi a long time, thus permitting its 1> mg earned 
in a fresh condition over long dib*'anees Poorer classes 
eat this hah It is likely thit BagnrHm y irrdlii Sykes 
IS found n tile large livers of IVIysore According to 
Day it takes a Itye bait but is dithcult to kill Partly 
because of its size and veiai ity and partly because of its 
under-hung mouth, this form is often termed a fiesh- 
water shark The genus Glyph}bt€rnum is adapted for a 
life m rapid streams b} the development m an adhesive 
appaiatus on the under surface cf thebodv The species 
(t hnah '^ykts and Ct mudrub patanum Day, yyfaich 
Occur in the Canvery and the Bhadia are never in 
demand on the market 

The Carps, Pam Cypronda, differ from the Cat 
fishes m possessing a toothless mouth They both 
constitute the mam fish fauna of our tanka and rivers 
The Lroaches (Marla Meenu) arc the principal destroyers 
of mosquito laryde and being small, are usually angled 
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for Botm sp obtained frora the Thun^a is Jikely to 
prove new to Sv^ience and Nt nachilufkijs {named A 
Shimopevms Itao) taken from the same source ma% be 
another new species Lepidocepkalirthyt) therm-alis C 
and V IS, like the genus N f-mathilwi the commonest 
loach There are nearlv half a dnzen species nf Nernu- 
ckiluh, of ’which the most famihai fuims are A nczardi 
Hav , B beavani Gunth , B denii&nii Dat/, and N pul 
chfllvs Day, all known from Shimoga It is likeH that 
Homaloptera or Stone Carp may occur m the Thnnga and 
the Bhadra The stone o/i/noce/j/zci^ua ur Gaiia lamfa 
H B {Pandi pakke or Hathi korakal is adapted b^ itb 
ventral sucker for a life in rapids and the tonus inhabit- 
ing the tanks show a degeaeiatnm of this adhesive 
appiratua This is a f )ul feeder and is the food of the 
poorer classes There are at least mure than two new 
species and one new local lace oi this fish m Mveme 
Two new species of Glarra, bi<nrnuia Bao and a new 
varietj of (t jerdovia brei imf-nfuli Iia>>, have also been 
fonnd in the State The gronp La'jet* aenves its name 
from the thiclcpned tiibcrcnlafed lips continuous at the 
angle of the mouth and to some extent lesetnbJcs the 
snout of the suinae , hence the Muhammadans do not 
touch this and the previous genus Gaira Lahi>y> ralh (^ii 
S B abounds in tanks where it is eesentiallj a bottom 
feeder, and fairlv popular m spite of its numerous bones 
L putad ^yle)> ,L konhusTerd (HandiKiirlu) L hoggnt 
Sykei I hoga HB (Mada h-urlu) and L nrijni H B 
are some of the e’^ampJes met with in the rivers and 
most of these are commen on the markets of Mysore and 
Shimoga Ci^rrhina and Shaphuidm both known as 
Atuju, are not esteemed as food e'^cent bv the poorer 
classes C Ctrrhosa Bloch , C r^ha H B and S hrevi 
dorsalis Day and probably also S nadxii Day inhabit 
tanks and rivers where thev are baited and netted Tc 
iB not certain if Catla cailu H B , which is greatlv 
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esteemed is found m the Cativer\, -where forms like 
AmhJy pharyngodon mtlAtinfi C and I (paraga) and 
posdiblv 4 m\>!a H E are equally common Yedatore, 
Chnnchankatte and Kamnathapur are famoub for Bujbus 
( Pakke) and some of the brilhantlv coloured forms are 
found in the Canvery and the limpid water of Moti TaJab 
(Pearl Tank) The Sharavati contains forms -which 
exhibit gieat individual variations, cbieflv in the exam- 
ples taken above and below the Fall Over tw ntv-two 
species of this wide genus occui m the State and the 
“ mahscer, Barhib hn H B from Sharavati le justly 
famous like B nctlh Day, from the Thuuga and the 
Cauvcrj The fishermen emplov the term pakki in 
a generic bcnae and its application to forms like B 
sa} in<i H B (Gid pakke), B parrali Du y (Pith pakke) 
and so forth, has refeience to particular featuies like 
size colour or edible qualities The parrga or paraga 
pakke of fishermen is Nidi diOiruu II B , 

which abounds in all ponds and tanks and as a •>urface 
feeder is a valuable agent in destro-ving mosquitu larvae 
Perhaps equalK useful in this duection is Ra^hora 
dant<^imitii> H B (Jubbuj common m garden wells and 
irrigation wells and irrigation channels Rhoiet vfilh 
Bay, R cotiu H B and Ti Oqilhii Sy'ktB , -which larely 
exceed 5-b inches, are not esteemed as food except bj the 
more indigent classes Ihev are common in the Thunga 
The occurrence of Bamo in Mvsore is mure than probable 
The genus represented by at least two species 

B bendiht-is H B and gafn-nsi*! C and \ Chela (Kende 
Meennl, occurs in greater profusion at least six species 
being kno-wn The individuals of several species of the 
genus obtained fiom difierent sources vary widely and 
examples like C argentea C and V (White carp), G 
cluppoides Bloch and C hataha H B are m some 
demand m the local markets 
The herring familv, Clupeidt^, ib marine but experiments 
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ought to be of more than ordinary interest to a State 
like M> sore with its rich network of broad rivers 

The two species Notopifiru'> PaUa<i r, ( r Knife F sk 
and JV r-Tii^aZa B'B , which represent the family Noto- 
pttri(i>v (walka thattai) thrive m great profusion in the 
larger tankb and iivera and in spite uf numerous bonca, 
they are greatly esteeined tuod Clutala attains four 
feet and this and other species aie cxtreineh "warv m 
taking a bait 

The family Cyprinod(>nt>dcf> is represented bv the tin^ 
little fish Haplochilus melanostigma McChllund fie 
quentlv entering the inundated padd> fields This form 
13 a burfoeo feeder and is an effective agent m the 
destruction of mo^uuitu larvse The i olour uf this speuies 
vanes according to the sarroundm^s Irom which it is 
obtained It is probable that H hmatu‘\ t and T also 
occurs m Mysore Behne ca^u ilti U B (Kale holava) 
belonging to the family S< omb) ekoridvc, ocuurs m out 
nveiB bat is not greatly esteemed as food Ita elongated 
toothed jaw ib used b\ the barber surgeon foi opening 
wonnds and ulcers 

The order Acanthopterygn is largely marine except 
for a few species of the genns Arriha'='fiis and some other 
families A navia H B and A ranga H b are common 
in the nvers of Mysore and both species vaiy either 
with age ur with the sui roundings, m which they live 
It la more than doubtful if Nandu<i nudus H B occurs 
m Mysore But two species ot the famiK 
chubdnlldeB, Madat Pi/ibelus panralu"^ SB and M 
armatus Lacep (havoo meenu), are foand m rivers and 
tanks The latter example attains more than two feet 
and the body is cylindrical or eel like It prized as 
excellent food especially when it comes from the rivers 
Members of the family Ophiocepliahda coming from the 
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same source, viz , nvers, have an equal value About 
half a dozeu species of Opkiocephalut ^.Murrel or snake- 
headb) inhabit the rivers and tanks within the State 
They are amphibioub and can live outside the water for 
a considerable time, and their breeding habits are inter- 
esting They construct a crude neat m the clearings of 
coarse grass or rushes near the weedy margins of tanks 
and are strictly monogamous The young of some forme 
like 0 •itriatus Block are bnlliantly coloured with orange 
and those of 0 punotatuz Bloch have a metallic band across 
the body They breed twice in the year almost corres- 
ponding to the two monsoons The true murrel, 
0 marlius H B (marua), ib common in fehimoga and 
both stnatuA and puntatug (kuchu meenu) are plentiful 
in Bangalore Oleucopunctatus Sykes (boovara or boovu 
meenu) and 0 gachua H B (Korye) are known from 
Mysore The former species, which attains nearW three 
feet, commands an excellent market The occurrence of 
Polyacanthug cupamii C and V ;,thabutte) Fam Lbywn- 
t/iiei, in the My sore rivers, ib more than doubtful, but 
at least two species of the genus EtropLus of the family 
Cicfilidce, often designated as Chromides mhabtt Mysore 
E suratemnf Block (bachenake meenu) easily takes a bait 
Larger forms of this species grow a foot or more, and 
afford excellent eating 

VII Elephant Kheddahs 

The pit method of capturing elephants in Mysore on a 
wide and systematic scale owes its origin probably to 
the failure of Hvder All m bis operations in the Kakan 
kote Forests to surround and becare large herds which 
m his time must have proved valuable military adjuncts 
The presence of pits in Amurmangudi, Methikoppe 
VeeranhoaahaUi and Chamarajnagar State Forests in 
Heggaddeyamkote, Hunsur and Chamarajnagar taluks 
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bears testimony to the popularity of this sjetem It 
eontinned to be employed m an organized manner up to 
1898 The number of elephants captured during the 
period between 1878 and 1898 is reported to be 138 
which IS cerfcamh a large prize The system in vogue 
of catching elephants was not an elaborate one Pits 
were artfully disposed along routes freyuented by wild 
elephants, or near about the pools and trees which they 
love to visit, and being lightly covered over bv a net- 
work of bamboos leaves and earth, were speedily over- 
grown with grass, after the early showers, so as to 
remove all causes for suopicion The excavations 
(osnallv 10i'x7'xl2') were purposely made tight fit- 
tings to prevent the captives from digging m the sides 
and make a way out It is astonishing that animals, 
usually so cautious, saw nothing to rouse their suspi- 
cion and precipitated themselves into the pits, damaging 
their limbs or receiving some permanent internal injurx 
The Shohgas and L.urnbas, who gener-illv bupervised 
these operations visited the pits both m the morning 
and evening during the elephant season usually after 
the monsoon, and earned the news of the fall to the 
base camp, where the tame elephants were stationed 
When the captive elephants fairly complecelv filled the 
pita, there was no space m which to throw fodder and 
tnere was absolutely no means of watering them and the 
period which elapsed between the fall and the rescue 
was usually one of starvation for them After noosing 
the captive with the help of the Kum^’ien (or tame 
elephants), the pits which by now would he slightly 
enlarged by the struggles of the captne beasts, were 
filled in with twigs leaves and other rubbish, with thr 
result that the animals elevated themselves automati- 
cally Sometimes, as in British India, the pit was, as a 
precautionary measure, surrounded by an improvised 
stockade, which, however, was usually dispensed with 
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This IB bat a general outline of a method which, on 
account of the cruelty myolved, i6 very rarely reaoited to 
m Mysore at the preaent da>, still flourishes m South 
India and Malabar, with such variations in the details 
of operations as local conditions may call for, but in 
all cases usually attended by unspeakable horrors 

The earliest reference to the Kheddah operations in 
Mysore IB the unsuccessful campaign organized by Col 
J L Pearse m ^ 866 87 in the Kakankote forests, not far 
from the site of the present hheddah The failure of his 
attempt would appear to be due to the inexperience of 
the men with whom he had to deal, the occurrence of an 
accident which scared away the herd and the arrival of 
hot weather, which forced the elephants of these parts to 
take shelter in S Coorg, Wvnaad and the bases of the 
Nilgins Bv emplojmg the method prevalent m the 
Government Kheddah Establishment in Bengal, the late 
Mr G P Sanderson succesafuliv planned a campaign, 
which resulted in 1874, in the capture of a herd of fifty- 
three elephants, which had escaped the operations of 
1873 The system consisted in surrounding the herd or 
herds in their covers, on information being brought to 
the hunters by the party of trackers, who were sent 
early in the season to locate them By establishing a 
guard of sentry all round, it was impossible for the herd 
to break through, for all attempts on the part of the 
enclosed captives to approach the ring of patrol would 
be met by shouts and noises from which they promptly 
retired During the dav time, when the elephants gave 
no trouble, a few men would be drawn from the watching 
line to construct the Kheddah in the enclosure itself 
The Kheddah, or the rmg stockade, was placed on one of 
the beaten paths frequented bj the herd in the surround, 
and two diverging wing stockades or funnel would lead 
out from the drop down of the Kheddah On the 
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cxjinpletion of the couBtraction, leaves and braacbes u£ trees 
were used in screening the posts and gates Once the 
herd was set on this track, the funnel into which they 
were continually driven from behind and from the flanks, 
led them to the gate, which they were forced to enter by 
shouts and blazes of fire behind The door of the 
Kheddah was then dropped by cutting a small cord which 
secuied the controlling rope and the Kumktes or tame 
elephants were then entered into the stockade to help in 
ropmg the wild captives 

The Mysore Kheddah system differs from the Bengal 
method in several points The herd is diiven from long 
distances till finally the elephants enter b> one of the 
gates, a large enclosure (Kheddah) protected b\ a deep 
trench all round, except at the entrances The funnel 
leading out from one of the gates and the roping en- 
closure with a platform from which to witness the roping 
operations are constructed later Herds ma\ also volun- 
tarily enter the Kheddah 

The following table shows the number of Kheddahs 
in the State — 


TaJai: 

Kheddah 

Bemarks 

ChamarajiL»g«r 

1 

SaradibAllft 

hot used 


a 

Neeldurgl 



8 



Kaujangnd 

i 

Nftganpur 

hot used 

H«ggad de van kote 


Kakankate— > 



6 

2v umber i Kheddah 



6 

do U do 


Shimoga ' 

7 

Sakrebyle 


NaraHimhArajftpura | 

8. 

Hebbe 

Not uied 
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The followiDg table showe the number of captnres 
made m the several operations since 1^94, and the 
amounts realized from the sale of elephants — 


Tear of Opera tiou 

Captures 

Caaaaltiep 

Number 

Sold 

Number 

Disposed 

r! 

otherwise 

AmatLnt 
RiiJil led 






Es 

18»4 96 

^7 

12 

45 


89 345 

1690-96 



26 

7 

23 032 

1696.97 

170 

o3 

79 

8'J 

82 990 

1897 98 

27 


28 

4 

27 386 

190&C6 

P7 

8 

W 

21 

84 166 

1909-10 

93 

18 

61 1 

17 1 

1 07OO6 

1911 la 

32 

4 

le 


27 676 

191S-1-* 

109 

82 

es , 

11 

1 35 3^ 

1917 18 

86 

4 

9 

20 1 

11 960 

Total 

Average 

bSO , 

125 

m I 


6 80 947 

70 1 

14 

49 

Til 

1 379 
appfoTi 
mateiy 


The average price of an elephant would be, according 
to the above total, Rs 1,379 About bO per cent of this 
amount would be the cost of operation calculated on a 
single head, and 20 per cent the cost nt maintenance 
till the elephant is pat on the market, assuming that any 
of the oldKheddahb with such repairs as they mavneed, 
are used in the capture 

In Mjsore, the operations are generally undertaken to 
provide relief to the harassed raiyats, whose cultivation 
iB destroyed by the elephant, or they may be ordered to 
provide entertainment to distinguished State guests 
Some of the elephants captured on these occasions are 
reserved for the use of the Palace and the Poresfc Depart- 
ment 

VIII Game Late 
(a) CrEKERAIi OUTLINES 

The necessity for a Game Law having been pressed 
npon the Government by both planters and sportsmen, 
prmcip^lv to prevent the indiscriminate destruction of 
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nsefn] upecies of animalB and birds, Regulation No II of 
1901 was passed on Stb April 1901 The legislation 
IS baaed both upon humane and utilitarian ronsiderationa, 
inasmuch as it does not attempt to extinguish the im 
memorial rights of the people to kill game for food or 
sport or to create am, monopoR in animals and birds in 
a state of nature for the benefit of Government or of 
sportsmen lo ensure the due propagation and perpetua- 
tion of usplnl species of game and fish, the Regulation 
provides for the protection of snch species with reference 
to time, place, sex, growth, manner of killing and the 
implements of destruction It also empowers the Govern- 
ment to afford absolute protection to specified insecti- 
\or<^us birds and to aaimala and birds whose killing 
would be nnsportsmanlike or viewed with popular dis 
favour By rules framed under the Regulation, the 
killing of animals and birds for the commeraal value of 
their skins and plumage has been regulated b\ means of 
a B\8tem of licenses oi prohibited altogether m the case 
o£ particular kinds of animals or birds either for a certain 
tune or within a certain area 

Pishing in anv stream or tank has, m like manner, 
been controlled, together with the poisoning of the water, 
the use of explosive or other deleterious substances 
thereon and the capture of fish bv fixed engines and nets 
of a mesh below a certain size 

A season m the >ear has been fixed for the killmg or 
capture of game or fash and the killing has been prohi- 
bited absolutelv m regards both mature specimens and 
the young of either sex of specified descriptions of 
game 

Bv Section 12 of the Regulation a general exception 
has been made in the case of an owner or occupant of 
laud who ma> kill capture or pursue game doing 
damage to anv growing crop 
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(fe) Befimtio^ of " Game 

The term “ Game, as defined in Section 2 of the 
Regnlation, means antelope, ibex, jungle-sheep, sambhar 
and all other descnpbions of deer, bisjn, hares, jungle 
fowl, spur-fowl, pea fowl partridge, grouse, quaiL, wood 
cock, bustard, floncan, duck and teal and includes such 
other animals and birds as ina\ be notified b\ Govern- 
ment to be " Game 

(c) PeSALTIES EltDEB THE BeGDLATIOX AND THE 
Rules thebbunder 

Every offence against the provisions of the Regulation 
and the Rules thereunder, is punishable by a fine not 
exceeding Rs 100 

Madras Act No I of 1873 extended to the Mysore 
State, m May 1874, prohibits, subject to the exception 
noted below, the destruction of wild elephants, whether 
on Government property or not Wild male elephants 
may be deetro>ed (a) on private estates bv the proprie- 
tor or a person authorized by him, (6) on svaste or forest 
lands, the property of the Government, by a person 
holding a license issued by the Deputy Commissioner 
under rules framed by Government 

The license la tenable for one vear after the expiry of 
which, unless renewed, it becomes void Conviction for 
an offence under the Act entails forfeiture of the license 

The Act does not prohibit the destruction of vnld 
elephants male or female, found upon cultivated lands 
or in the vicinity of a public road, nor does it prevent any 
person from destroying a wild elephant male or female, 
in defence of himself or any other person 
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ETHNOLOGY AND CASTE 

LiTiLE definite is known of the earliest inhabitants of 
what 10 now the ifysore State Stone monuments found 
in various parts of the State point urunistakablv to the 
existence m pre-histoiic times of races of people about 
whom we have still to learn much Until a proper pre- 
historic survey la undertaken and carried odt, wo have 
to rest content wit a the scanty glimpses we can get of 
them from the researches of the few mvebtigatora who 
have so fai unearthed their remains Paleolithic man in 
Mysore, as elsewhere m Southern India was, compara- 
tively speaking, a rude personage H10 remains, mostly 
chipped atone implements, have been found embedded in 
Pleistocene depoaita Among the places where these 
have been found m the State are — Karadi Gad da 
near Banavar Taha in Holalkere Taluk Jvankal tu 
Hosdurga Taluk, Nidaghafcta near Sakrepatna, Kadur 
Taluk, Lmgadahalli Tarikere Taluk, Nvamati, Honnali 
Taluk Biramangala, Goribidnui Taluk Hiriyur, and 
Ealdurga, Tarikere Taluk Among the hnds hawe been 
sharplv pomted, oval, adze shaped and spear-headed 
palsoliths halt drilled stones , celts and reddle stones 
ground on two sides and flakes The people who made 
and used these rude implements muat have died out at a 
low stage of culture Thev appear to have been followed 
at a Jong distance of time by another race whoso roniams 
are also to be found m the State These are the people 
of what IS termed the Neolithic Age They are 
represented by implements and weapons {in much greater 
form aud variety) made by chippmg and subeequently 
grindmg and polishing suitably hard and tongh stones 
M Gr VOL I 135 6* 
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The art of making pottery had been discovered as also 
that of drilling stone and other haid matenals The 
tools nsed in preparing implements, both -warlike and 
indnstnal, were still predominantlv atone ones Of the 
places where remains of this age have been found in the 
State are West Hill French Rocks, Senngapatam and 
Srimvaspur in the Kolar Diatnct Among the objects 
made by Neolithic mau are celts, hammer stones, corn 
crashers, etc From the very few specimens of this age 
unearthed in the State, it is clear that much remains yet 
to be done m the matter of a systematic survev of the 
kind already suggested The direct descendants, probably 
of the Neolithic people, were the pec^ple of the Iron Age, 
■whose remains are found widely scattered over the fitate 
In this age, stone implements were almost entirely 
displaced by iron ones, the art of iron smelting having 
been discovered and the use of iron implements having, 
from their great intrinsic superiority and the far greater 
facility of their manufacture, spread very I'&pidly Wheel- 
made pottery had come into general use, and many other 
metals besides iron had begun to be worked Ihe arts 
generally made great advance during this period \mong 
the places in the State in which remains of this age have 
been so far found are the following — Srimvaspur, Kolar 
District, North Bank of the Cauverv opposite the Nara- 
Bipur bangam , Lakshampura on the Cauverv , Holakal 
Hill, Sira Taluk, Banvah, Channapatna Taluk Tal>a, 
Holalkere Taluk , Kotigehar, Mudgere Taluk, Jalamear 
Bangalore , Anaguttahalli, Mysore , Savandrug, etc 
There is no reason to believe that the Neolithic man of 
Mysore differed much from his brethren outside of it in 
bouthem India From the remains he has left behind, 
we gather something of his culture, the fashion of his 
garments, the kind of ornaments he wore, the arms and 
implements he carried and the animals he domesticated, 
chased or worshipped Among the domestic animals he 
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knew were probably the following — buffalo, cow, sbeep, 
horse, elep^nt, dog and, perhaps, also pig and goat 
Among wild animals, he knew the leopard, sambhar, doe, 
jungle fowl, bustard and perhaps also tiger, bear, bison, 
monkey, snake and cobra He indulged in decorating the 
horns of his buffalo Apparently buffaloes and sheep 
were made to look pretty with garlands and bells Mnch 
of the pottery he made and used he ornamented with 
figures, f) om which most of our knowledge about him is 
derived The idea of property in movables was possibly 
developed m him, for, we find his pottery containing 
something like ownership marks Among the arms 
borne by him — some of those found in Mysore are 
figured by Mr Bruce Foote m bia Pre historic Antiqui' 
ties — are short-handled axes, swords, daggers and maces 
Perhaps he also knew the spear and the bow and the 
arrow His dress was by no means elaborate He was 
evidently indifferent to the rigour of the high plateau 
climate Both men and women wore head dresses of 
various shapes, mostly peaked caps with the summits 
hanging forward more or less, m some cases so much as 
to resemble closely the classical Phrygian cap On their 
bodies the\ appear to have worn no clothes except waist 
cloths worn quite narrow These clothes were of varied 
patterns, ringed, spotted, striped or chevroned Neck 
laces, vnth or without pendants, were commonly worn by 
them, also elaborate cross belts both fore and aft Brace- 
lets, armlets and anklets were worn equally commonly by 
them It 18 possible that they practised tattooing The 
hair of the head was worn with very little show There 
are no indications that women wore either nnglets or 
chignons The men wore their beards clipped rather 
short, but they were apparently of thick growth The 
pottery articles used by them were many and some of 
them striking either for their form or the elabotateneas 
of their decoration The commonest articles appear to 
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have been bowls, va^es saucers, lotahs burial troughs, 
nngstanda, discs, perforated vessels, platters, etc Among 
imcomcnon articles of pottery found in Mysore may be 
mentioned seed boyes used in sowing grams and other 
small seeds, and what appears a libation cup which is a 
piece of black polished ware of funnel shape, with a 
perfectly flat, though small, base 

How are these pre-histonc laces connected with the 
people now found hying m Mysore ^ \re the people of 
to day the descendants of the oldL,r races who hved m this 
part of India ? These are difficult questions tn answer until 
a thoroughly satisfactory pre historic snrvey of the whole 
of the State has been, as snggested, carried out From the 
little that IB now known of the older races, it la altogether 
impossible to say if there are any descendants of 
Palesolitbic man in the present day population of Mysore 

Mr Brace Foote inclines to the new that, while 
Palaeolithic man has, so far as is now known, left no 
representatives, Neolithic man was the ancestor of the 
Iron Age man, from whom the piesent inhabitants of 
Southern India are in their turn descended The evi- 
dence of Ethnology leads to the conclusion that the 
present population of Southern India — including Mysore 
— IB made up of at least three primary elements — 

(1) Pre-Dravidian including the forest and hill tribes 
(under yphich head would come the Irola Kadu Kurubas the 
SholigBs and the Kadu GoUas of the Mysore Btatel and forming 
& population entirely distinct horn the Drandiana who form 
the hulk of the population , 

(2) Dravidian and 

(3) Arvan 

There has been much speculation as to who these Pre- 
Drayidians ajre and when and how they reached their 
present habitat SimilarW in regard to the Drayidiana, 
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opinion 18 atiU divided as to whence they came from and 
when As regarde the Aryans, their descent into the 
eontfa and the extent of the influence they exerted on the 
people aonidst whom they settled are still matters of keen 
discussion among the learned 

This broad threefold division of the present population 
has been the result of a systematic Anthropometric and 
Ethnographic Survey earned out m Southern India, 
including Mysore, during the past twenty years or so 
This survey was inaugurated at the request of the lead- 
mg anthropologists m Great Bntain by the Government 
of India m 1901 soon after the Census of India of that 
year In accordance with the general plan then adopted, 
the survey w^as extended to Southern India, including 
the Native States m it The survev included not only a 
systematic enquirj mto the Ethnography of each of the 
major castes but also a detailed examination from an 
anthropometric point of view, of their physical characters 

hile the ethnographic portion of the survey in Mysore 
wa*) conducted by the late Mr H V Nanjundayya, M a , 
M L , c I B , the anthropometric part of it was earned out 
by Mr Edgar Thurston, c i e , who was also responsible 
for similar work in the rest of Southern India The 
defects ansing out of a plurality of people undertaking 
work of this kind were thus avoided, and all possible 
accuracy was thus sought to be attained As m what 
follows, the information gathered and the results arrived 
at by Messrs Thurston and Nanjundavya and also by 
Mr Ananthaknahna Iyer, who carried out the Ethno- 
graphic Snrvey of the State of Cochin, will have to be 
referred to and in some respects depended upon, it seems 
necessary to add that the deductions drawn from them 
should be treated as by no means final The work of 
the examination — ^physical, lingual and ethnographic — has 
ohiy been just begun and much remains yet to be done 
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before anythmg like satisfactory data can be made avail 
able foi drawing scientifically accurate cunclasions on the 
subject of the racial origins and the di'itribation of races 
that are now found to inhabit Southern India Recent 
criticisms have shown a tendency to discredit to some 
extent the deductions drawn from the physical study of 
man as he is m the south of India It has been urged, 
for instance, that the number of subjects chosen for 
measurement have been far too few to make the results 
arrived at unassailable “Dr Thurstons data,' writes 
a recent critic, “ are defective, because he has not care- 
fully recorded the localities and the endogamous groups 
to which hiB subjects belonged Both these points are 
of supreme importance Then, again the number of 
subjects measured, especially m some of the larger com- 
mumties is nothing like enough I viould suggest, too, 
that a few more cntena be added, e g , the facial angle, 
the length of the upper arm and forearm, etc In 
another place, the same critic, comparing Professor 
Eisley’s examination of over 26 million subjects with the 
work done m India, remarks “ In the whole of India, 
Mr Thurston s investigations, os recorded in his Castes 
and Tribes, total a little less than 3,000, a splendid 
achievement for a single handed effort, but considerably 
less than one m 10,000 The number of subjects dealt 
with m Bvsley B o/ ZmfMi is not quite 12,000, or 

about one in 24,000 of the total population (in 1901) of 
294 millions It cannot, therefore be said that the 
Anthropometric Survey of India has been exhaustive oi 
adequate, and the data available are seriouslj defective 
in that little count has been taken of sub-caste and loca- 
lity, two factors of immense importance ’ , 

In the present state of our knowledge, however, all 
that 18 possible here is to briefly mdicate the results so 
far achieved by the Ethnographic and Anthropometric 
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Surveys ■which have been at "work m Mysore and the 
adjoitnag areas The geographical position of Mysore 
has rendered it possible to be influenced by ethnic influ- 
ences of a varying kind In the north -west, it has been 
open to inroads of immigrants from what is now the 
tiouthern Mahratta country , on the north-east, by people 
from the semi Telugu Districts of Bellary Ananthapur, 
Cuddapah and Kurnool on the east, by people 
from the semi Tamil Districts of North Arcot, South 
Arcot, Chittoor, Salem end Tnchmopoly , on the south, 
bv people from the semi Tamil Districts of Coimbatore 
and Nilgiris, which is occupied by people speaking 
languages allied to Tamil Malayalam and Kannada, and 
on the west, bv people from the District of Malabar, the 
Province of Goorg and the Districts of North and bouth 
Kanara Mysore has m its turn sent out waves of emi 
grants into most of the districts we have noted above 
btragglmg Kannada-speaking castes are to be found as 
far south as Madura and Dmdigal, the latter of which 
was once a Mysore possessiun , m Ghmglepat close to 
Madras m H E 11 the Nizam’s Dominions and on the 
west, as far as Poona , and nearer home in Coimbatore 
and on the Nilgins The Badagas are both physically 
and Imguisticalh, a race of settlers from Mysore their 
name (Badagal indicating <he northern direction from 
whence they emigrated to their present abodes The 
language thev spe^k is not so much an ' organized dia- 
lect of Can areee as Dr Caldwell puts it as "an ancient 
or rather a mediaeval form of it ’ Dr Caldwell consi- 
ders Kota, the language spoken bv the Kotas of the 
Nilgins, “ a very old and very rude dialect of Canarese 
which was carried thither (the Nilgins) by a persecuted 
low caste tribe at some very remote penod ” Opinion 
IB divided as to the original abode of the Todas of the 
same hills Dr Rivers, the latest writer on them thinks 
they reached the hills from the Malabar country But 
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there is still ample groand for assigning to them a 
Kannada origin Dr Pope, who wrote a grammar of 
their language, sajs that “their speech sounds like old 
Conarese spoken in the teeth of a gale of wind 
The language seems to have been nriginallv old Canarese 
and not a distinct dialect The Todas were probably 
immigrants from the Canarese countrv, and have dwelt 
on the Nilgins for about 800 \earB ’’ Mr Bice, the 
Editor of the first and the revised editions of this 
Gazetteer, wrote connecting them with the Hale Paikas 
of the Nagar Malnad of this State 

Out of thirti, four dominant castes and tribes describ- 
ed b\ the Mysore Ethnograph c Surve\, seven are essen- 
tially Kannada m origin twelve Telugu in origin but 
long resident m the State , two Tamil but settled in the 
State from time out of memory , eight were apparently 
originally Telugu, but now are partly Telugu and partly 
Kannada epeakiQg the prevailing language of the area 
m which they are found one is sub divided into sec- 
tions speaking Kannada, Teluga or Tamd one is partly 
Kannada and paitly Tula one is entirelv Mahratta in 
origin and one speaks a language whiuh is a mixture of 
Mabratti and Guzerathi In the castes m which a 
linguistic division prevails, eonjetimes the division is so 
well marked that no intermarriage is allowed between 
the two This is the case among Madigas and Gollas, 
among whom the Kannada and Telugu speaking sections 
hold no connuDium with each other On the other nand, 
amoDg the Uppaias, wbo are obvioush an immigrant 
caste, though there are sections in it speaking Telugu 
and Kannada, these freely intermarry Most of the 
castes and tribes found m Mvsore are also to be found in 
the adjoining British districts of Madras, and though 
occaBionallv, as notably in the case of Tiglas, thev may 
go bj a different name, a little enquiry has shown that 
thev belong to or are part of a numerically sttxmg caste 
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or tribe in Madras The disfcinctiveH Mysore castes are 
exceedtngK few m fact, with the possible exception of th 6 
Gangadikara \ okkaligas, there is hard!) any caste that can 
be termed so The Huleyas, Besthas, Agasas, Nayindas, 
Madigas, Kumbaras and Gamgas, who all have nothing 
to show they are not indigenous to the State, have much 
in common with their namesakes in BcUarv, Anantapor 
and other distiicts of Madras though owing to obvious 
reaeoiiB they have for ages kept to themselves 

It 18, therefore, not unreasonable to suppose that the 
whole connirv south of tbe Krishna is ethnologically one ^ 
block Tbuugh intrusion fiom one side or another has i 
been possible — eflpecially in the case of Mysore as already 
stated — still such intrusion it has been possible to trace, 
both from the physical and linguistic points ox view and 
to locate and even separate to some extent This bemg 
so it follows that the conclusions of a physical survey — 
such as It has been — of this aiea should be taken to be 
of general, though not ot universal application to every 
part of it 4 .S we have seen, such a complete 9 aive\ la 
still a desideratum , that, however, need not deter us 
Irum noting the few broad generalizations to which the 
evideme so tar gathered hao led competent mvebtigators 

It 18 now fairly established that some at least of the 
forest and hill tubes of Southeru India, including m that ' 
term the Mysore fatate, repre=ient racially a population 
that 16 distinct from the Dravidians who form the mam 
bulk At one tune when our knowledge of the racial 
origins of the people of the south was not even oa great or 
as good as now, it was held bv many, notably by 
Dr Caldwell for instance, that the jungle and hill tribes 
and the servile castes of the south were a section of the 
Dravidians who had been driven to the hills or rendered 
Servile by the rest of their own people This theory 
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finds very little support, if any at all, now Opinion 
favours the view that some at least of these tribes and 
castes belong to a race of people who, for want of a 
better name, have been called the Pre-Dravidian race 
These include the Eurambars, the Sohgars the Imlaos, 
the Chenchns, the lenadis, the Kadirs, the Kanikara, 
the Malai Vedare, the Paraiyans, the Paliyans, the 
Vedana, the Bedars and many others that mav be 
mentioned The Bedars have m the Canarese Districts 
attained to a high position m the social scale, bat this is 
largely dne to their having been in the wars of the 18th 
century engaged as soldiers in Hyder s armies and later 
m the irregular hordes kept op bv a number of Palai>gar% 
in Madras Mysore, and the fcJoathern Mahratta country 
The Vedans of the Tamil coantry belong eBsentially to 
the same stock and in some instances the Yedans who 
live by the chase, as their name would indicate, are still 
to be met with in the recesses of the thickest forests in 
Southern India To the same stock, probabh , must be 
traced the Veddas, really a corrupted form of the Tamil 
Veda and the Kannada Bedar, both meaning Hunter, 
of the Island of Ceylon These are so very like m 
appearance to the many jangle tribes of Southern India 
that, when Mr Edgar Thurston of the Government of 
Madras saw a number of photographs of Veddahs, 
brought bv Dr and Mrs Sehgmann he made the remark 
that he should not have known them from photographs 
of members of a number of Indian jungle tribes Dr 
and Mrs Sehgmann themselves state their view of the 
Veddahs m fairlv definite terms They write — “ We 
regard them as part of the same race as the to called 
Dravidianjtmgle tribes of Southern India ’ Dr Haddon 
also considers that this jungle tribe of Ceylon shoold be 
classed vnth the Kurumbars Irulas and some other 
jungle tnbee of the Deccan aa Pre-Dravidian This point 
may be taken as fairly settled, but the question still 
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remains to what branch of the hommidae should we 
ascribe these kindred jungle tribes of bouth India and 
Ceylon This le a point that has given rise to much 
discussion, but it la not yet satisfactorily settled Mach 
con/usion has arisen in the discussion of this subject by 
the lax manner m which the term “Dravidian' has been 
need, a kind of usage that still lurks, it must be added, in 
the writings of even recent writers It is convenient to 
reserve the term ‘ Dravidian ’ to those people who racially 
are distinct from the Aryans on the one side, and the 
Pre-Dravidians, we are just discussing, on the other 

One set of writers have maintained that the Pre 
Dravidians are the representatives of a submerged 
Negnto element that in early days found its way into 
Sonthem India De Quatrefage was amongst the first 
to suggest this theory He believed m the widespread 
diasemmation of the Negnto race, and as time went on, 
his theory gained weight with many writers Topmard 
speaks of the remnants of a black race as being shut up 
m the mountains of Central India and m the south under 
the name of Yenadis, Maravars, Kurumbars, Veddas, 
etc bir George Campbell Ba>s, “I take as a great 
division of tribes and castes the black aboriginal tribes of 
the interior hills and jungles There can, I suppose, be 
no doubt that they are the remnants of a race which 
occupied India before the Hindus They are evidently 
the remains of an element, the greater portion of which 
has been absorbed by or amalgamated with the Modem 
Indian race \nd regarding the Pre-Dravidian race 
as a race of Negritos, he says that “among some of the 
inferior tribes of the south, the remains of the thick lips, 
the very black akin, and other features may still be 
traced, but colour, perhaps excepted, the aboriginal 
features are probably gradually wearing awaj This 
theory, which had met with certain silent opposition in 
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ctrtain qaarters, was re stated with Tigoar not long ago 
by Dr Keane Hia argument is best stated m his own 
words ‘?^fter premising that “all the pre-historic move- 
mentb must m fact be assumed to have set from the 
north southwards, so that the whole of the Penmsola 
was occupied dor mg the Stone Ages, Eucceasive streams 
of primitive peoples descending from the Himalayan and 
Vindhyau slopes to the extremity of the mainland, ’ he 
says — “The first arrivals were undoubtedly the Eegntos, 
whom I have called the ‘ submerged element, because 
they now form the substratum, have nowhere preserved 
their racial or social independence, have even lost their 
original Negrito speech, and are now everywhere metged 
in the surrounding Kolanan and Dravidian populations 
Whence came this black element the presence of which 
I hope here to place beyond reasonable doubt Herr 
Fehlinger thinks they reached India partly from Africa 
and partly from Australia But I cannot beheve that 
there are two black strains m India One satisfies all 
the conditions and that one can scarcely have come either 
from Africa which is barred by the Indian Ocean or from 
Australia which is shut oS by the Eastern Archipelago 
Moreover, both Africans and Australians are mostly tall 
(five feet eight to ten inches), whereas the Dravidiane 
and Kolanans, amongst ivhom black is conspicuous, are 
nearly all undersized — the Koravas [five feet three inches) 
and many Korava women real dwarfs labout four feet 
nine inches), the Jnangs still shorter, and are five feet, 
women, four feet eight inches The inference is that in 
India the dark autochthons were pigmies apparently 
allied to the Aetas of the Phillipmes and to the Samangs 
and fiakais still survivmg m the Malay Peninsula From 
Malaysia these wooUy-headed Negritos could easily have 
moved through Tennaaerim and Arakan round the Bav 
of Bengal to the Himalavan slopes, where they have 
left traces of their former presence, and whence they 
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gradnally spread over the Peninsula most probably m 
early Palaeolithic times Their spoor may everywhere 
be followed from Negroid flat faced, curly haired, Kocch 
of Assam ‘ with the thick protuberant lips of the Negro’ 
to the swarthy and megular featured Nepalese Hayas 
and thence to the numerous Santals of Chota Nagpur 
‘ with a cast of cormtenantie almost approaching the 
Negro type, and to the neighbourmg Bkun'yas (Bhumi- 
vas ) with ‘ coarse negro-like featorea and frizzly hair 
and the diminutive Juang jungle folk with depressed 
nasal bone, dilated noatnis, large mouth, verv thick lips 
and block frizzled hair The kmdied Dkangars, KJwnds 
and Gonds of the Vindhvan Range ‘show to this day 
features more closely resembling the loner negro type 
than any I have met with amongst the tribes of Bengal 
Thus speaks Dalton who knew these Vmdhyan hiU men 
well, and who adds that here we still fand specimens of 
the lowest type of hnmanitv, creatures who might justly 
be regarded as the unimproved descendants of the 
manufacturers of the stone implements found in the 
Damodar Coal Fields These are the true aborigines, 
the from whom a considerable proportion of the 

black pigment is derived that has darkened the skins of a 
large section of the Indian) population Fqnally un- 
mistakable evidences of the underlying Negroid element 
are presented by the low caste hill men of the southern 
uplands Some years ago, Drs F Jagor and G Koerbin 
collected a great body of anthropological data from over 
two hundred and fifty of these aborigines representing 
as many as fifty-four tribes from almost every part of 
the Madras Presidency, Since then, the list has been 
supplemented by the researches of Mi E Thurston of 
Mr H V Nanjundayya of Mysore and of Mr Anantha- 
krjshna Iyer of Cochin We are novi, therefore, m a 
position to speak with confidence of the general pby&ical 
characteristics of these jungle peoples It viill 
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gnffice to eay that Kegroid contacts and mfiaencee are 
almost everywhere betrayed in the black colour, crisp 6r 
frizxly hair, broad nose, thick lips, low stature, very long 
arms, and other marked Negro traits of these aborigines 
Thus, the Veddas of Trayancore are described as all but 
black, with hair very black, wayy and cnsp and similar 
characters are attributed to the Paniyans of the 'Wjnaad, 
the Kadars and Malasars of Coimbatore and Cochin, the 
Eurumbars and Irulas of the Nilgins, the Malavalis, the 
Pallia, Shanars and Katamaratis of the Salem District, 
the Vellalas of Madura and above all to the Paniyans of 
pronounced Negro features Dr Keane also adduces 
the evidence derived from numaroua recent photographs, 
“which also reveal ’ according to him "Negroid traits 
in a very striking manner Such are the Kadar men, 
several of the Malayan and Iruvallan women, the Izhnva 
and Thandapulava groups (m Cochin) He then adds — 

'Now comes the question, how have the present Dravidian 
and Kolanan low castes acquired these Negroid characters 
which could not have been brought from beyond the Hindu 
Kuflh or the Himalayas whore the indigenous populations 
have always been either white regular featured Aryans of 
Oauoasic type or else yellow lank-haired Mongols ? The 
inference seems obvious that these Dravidians and Kolanans 
are a blend in diverse propoTtions of Asiatic intruders with 
the true black indigeneg of the Peninsula In other words 
they acquired their Negroid characters by secular inter- 
minglings with Negrito aborigines 

If this 16 BO, how did the original aborigines lose their 
own language ^ Dr Eeane thinks that they dropped it 
as they got absorbed by the Kolanans and Dravidians 
Here is his thetiry in full — 

Beyond the \indhyan Kauge, they (the Kolanans who, 
according to bim came from the north-east and the Dra- 
vidiana who came from the north west) have everywhere 
absorbed or replaced both the Negrito substratum and the 
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Kohwnan indigenes Hence it is that at present all the natives 
of the aonthera uplanda — Mysore Coorg Cochin, Travanoore 
etc , apeak various forma of the Dnvidian mother tongue 
Here again Mr \nanbhakrishna Iyer unoonsoioualy supplies 
Bome particulars of great ethnical value Thus, we learn, that 
the Nattn Malay alatn speak a mixed Tamil Malay alam dialect 
with such apecuLar pronunriation as to be quite unmtelbgible 
to the more cultured Drayidians of the plains In fact their 
command of articulate speech is bo weak that the delect la 
made up by gestures The Nayadia also speak MaJayalam 
and pronounce it so badly that strangers cannot easily 
comprehend their speech and the same is true of the 
Pulayans if not of all the jungle peoples without exception 
\,11 this finds its counterpart amongst the descendants of the 
plantation negroes, whose mother tongnes have for many 
generations been Enghsh, French Spanish or Portuguese, >et 
the> still continue to mispronounce or speak those languages 
barbarously The phenomenon is explained by the Busaian 
explorer Mikbkho Maclay who rightly attnbutea the absolute 
impoBflibility of our imitating certain utterances m some of the 
New Guinea languages to ' fundamental differences m the 
anatomical structure of the larynx and the yhole muscular 
system of the org'ins of speech in the two races (European 
and Papuan) But anatomical differences imply racial differ 
ences and thus we agam see that the Cochm and other low 
caste aborigines now speaking broken Dravidian dialects were 
not originally Drav idians, but as above pointed ont a blend 
in diverse proportions of super imposed Negrito, Kolanan and 
Dravidian racial strata 

Such IB the theory of Dr Keane m nearly his own I 
words While he is definite in his views and goes as far “ 
as one could in the Ime of argumentation he puts for- 
ward, there are writers who are inclined to be a great 
deal moie cautious in their inferences They are content 
to leave matters m a more fluid state They are 
impressed with the difficnltv of evolving anything like a 
reasonable theory out of the conflicting data available 
While Dr Keane finds unmistakable tiaces of a sub- 
merged Negrito element in the South Indian population, 
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M lioais Lflpicqae finds no evidence of a race as regards 
purity of race to be compared, for instance, to the 
Negritoes of the Andamanese Mr M Lapicqae has 
been rather widely followed bv a number of recent 
writers Mr B Thurston whose knowledge of South 
Indian jungle tribes is unique, and Dr A C Haddon 
inclme to favour the term 'Pre Dravidian ’ Mr E 
Thurston stvles them the modern representatives cf the 
Dasyas (referred to m the Hindu sacred writings and 
tradition) oi black skinned, noseleSG, unholy savages 
According to recent nomenclature, these Pre Dravidians 
are said to belong to the group of Melanous DohL,ho 
cephalic Cymotrichi, or dark skmned, narrow headed people 
with wavy or curly (not woolly) hair, whn ace further 
differentiated from many of the Dravidian classes^ 
Tamil, Telugn, Kannada, etc —by abortuess of stature 
and broad (Platvrhine) noses That the pnmitive in- 
habitant of bouth India was dolichocephalic or sub 
dolichocephalic is amply proved by the researches of 
Mr Thucbton among the jungle tribes of the Tamil, 
Telugu and Malavalam tracts The table of cephalic 
indices published by him strikingly illustrates this point 

Both Mr Thurston and Dr Haddon agree in thinking 
that the Pre Dravidians are ethnicalh related to the 
Veddaa of Ceylon and the Sakais of the Malaya 
Peninsula Mr Thur^ton thus sums up his theory 
briefly in one of his recent contributions — 

These are he says “ strong grounds for the belief that 
the Pre Dravidians are ethnically related to the ’Veddas of 
Ceylon the Toalaa of the Celebes the Batm of Sumatra the 
Sakais of the Malaya Peninsula and possiWy the lustrohaas 
Much hterature has been deioted to the theory of the 
connection between the ' Dravidians and the Australians, 
partly on the strength of certain characters which the Dravidian 
and Australian languages have in common and the use bv certain 
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DtaviduD castes tEallan aad Maravan) of ^ curved oi ivorv 
wooden throwing stick called Valia Tadi, which is supposed 
to bear a resemblance to the Australian boomerang Huxley 
even went bo far aa to say that an ordinary cooly such as one 
can see among the sailors of any East India vessel in the London 
Docks would if stripped pass ver\ well for an Austrahan 
although the skull and the lower ]aw are generally less ooorae 
According to Wallace the Indo Malay a Archipelago compns 
mg the islands of Borneo, Java and Sumatra, was formerly 
connected by Malacca with the Asiatic continent while the 
Austro Malayan Archipelago comprising Celebes, the Molncous, 
etc was directly connected with Australia An important 
ethnographic fact is that the method of tree chmbmg by 
means ot bamboo pegs resorted to b\ the Dayaks of Borneo 
as given by WallaA^e might have been written on Anamalai 
HiUs of Southern India, and would apply equally well m every 
detail to the Pre Drayidiao Kadirs who inhabit that mountain 
range Still further afl&mtips between these people and the 
inhabitants of the Malaya Archqielago are illustrated by the 
practice of chipping the meisor teeth and the wearing b> adult 
females of a bamboo hair comb the uesign on which bears a 
striking resemblance to that on the combs worn by some 
Malaya tribes This theory received suppjrt trom or is rsther 
partially based upon the investigations of writers who have 
worked amongst the Sakais on the one hand and the Auatra 
bans on the other Writing of the racial affinities of the 
Bakais Skaat and Blagden write ‘ An alternatne theoi-y 
comes to us on the high aubhonty of Virchow who puts it 
forward, however, m a somewhat teetative manner It con 
sists m regarding the Sakai as an outlying branch of a racial 
group formed by the Vedda (of Oeylonb Tamil Kurumba and 
Australian races Of the'^e the height is vanable, 

but in all four of the races compared it is certainly greater 
than that rf the Negrito races The skin colour, again, it is 
true agrees to a remarkable degree, bat the general hair 
char^cte^ appears to be uniformly long, black and waw 
and the skull index on the other hand, appears to indicate 
consistently a dolichocephalic or a long shaped nead 
deferring to the Sakais they remark — “ In evidence of their 
striking resemblance to the Veddas, it is perhaps worth 
nemorking that one of the brothers Borasm who had lived 
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among the Veddas and knew them very well, when shown a 
photograph of a typical Sakai at iirst snppoaed ifc to bo a 
photograph of a Vedda 

Commenting on this passage, Mr Thurston -ft iites — 

For In^self, when I first saw the photographs of Sakais 
published bv Skeat and Blagden, it was difficult to realize 
that I was not looking at pictures of Kadirs Paniyans, 
Kurombars or other jungle folk of Southern India 

Then again, writing of the racial affinities of the 
Austral] ans, Prof "R Semon says — 

' We must without hesitation presume that the an 
cesbors of the Australians stood at the time of their immigra 
tion to the continent, on a lower rung of culture than their 
hving representativea of to day Whence and m what manner 
the immigration took place it is difficult to determine In the 
neighbouring quarter of the globe there lives no race which 
IS closely related to the Australians Their nearest neigh 
boors the Papuans of New Guinea the Malays of Sunda 
Islands and the Maoris of New Zealand staoj m no close 
i-elationehip to them On the other hand, we find further 
away, among the Dravidiau aborigines of India, t^^pes which 
remind ua forcibly of the Auatralians in their anthropological 
characters In drawing attention to the resemblance of the 
hiH tnbes of the Deccan to the Australians Huxley says 
‘ An ordinary coolv such as one can see among the sailors of 
any newly arrived East India vessel, would if stnpped pass 
very well for an Australian, although the skull and the lower 
jaw are general! v less coarse Huxley here goes a little too 
far in hia accentuation of the airmloriby of type We are, 
however undoubtedly confronted with a number of characters 
— skull formation, features, wavy curled hair — m common 
between the Australians and Dravidians which gain m im 
portance from the fact that by the researches of Norris Bleak 
and Caldwell, a number of points of resemblance between the 
Anstrahan and Dra vidian languages have been discovered and 
this deapjte the facta that the homes of the two racea are so 
far apart and that a number of races are wedged id between 
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them, whose langnagea have no relationship whatever to either 
the Dravidian or Aastralian There la much that apeaka m 
favour of the view that the AustrahanB and the Dravidians 
sprang from a common mam branch of the human race 
According to the labonoua researches of Paul and Fntz 
Sarasm the \Dddas of Ceylon whom one might call Pre 
Dmvidiana would represent an off shoot from this main stem 
When they branched off they stood on a very low rung of 
development and seemed to have made hardly any progress 
worth mentioning 

In this passage, the terms ' Dravidian aborigines 
“Dravidians’ and “Pre Dravidians ’ are used in a 
rather loose manner, and one is not quite clear as to who 
it IS that Prof Semou is really writing of It would 
appear that following the earlier writers who used the 
term ‘ Dravidian to repiesent the “ Pre-Dravidians ' 
as well as the “ Dravidians, he uses the one as svnony 
mous with the other in one place, while he reserves the 
title of “ Pre Dravidian ’ to the Veddas At the same 
time it seems apparent he is thinking of Dravidians 
proper when he speaks of the language of Dravidians 
and Lalls in the help of hngmstic analogy to decide m 
his favour The same confusion is to be traced in the 
writings of more recent writers This shows how 
necesbarv it is to use the term “Dravidian ’ in its more 
restricted sense of designating the more advanced castes 
and tribes of Southern India speaking the languages that 
have been grouped under the head of ‘ Dravidian If 
the langnage of the Dravidians pioper was also the 
language of Pre-Dravidians, Prof bemon and those who 
have followed him may have some justification for their 
use of terms m the manner thev have done But it is 
almost a CELse of begging the question when we assume 
that their languages were identical It is true that all 
speak the same languages now, having regard to the 
linguistic areas in which they bve, but have they done 
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bO in primeval times ^ If not, can it make for scientific 
ftccurat'v if this terminological mexactitnde ispeipetuftted 
indefinitelv It inav be conceded that ceitam at least 
of the jangle tribes of Southern India have much in 
common Vrith the Veddait of Ceylon, the Sakais and the 
other tribes of Malay Penmsula and with the Austraban 
alxingines But it is a question if the Dravidian proper 
did not find his way into Australia as well m later times 
If he did, the existence of the boomerang m Australia 
and the lesemblances that have been traced between 
the Dravidian and Anatrahan languages are eas ly ex- 
plained This aspect of the question will be further 
referred to later on in this chapter It maj suffice here 
for the present to note that such a migration in primeval 
times IB rendered probable when we remembei that 
otherwise it is difficult to explain the observed similar- 
ities m language and social system m the Dravidians 
proper and the Australians 

That \ustralia was open on the north and north west 
to primitive migration both from India and Papuasia 
seems admitted b\ those who have considered this 
question in any detail “ That such migrations took 
place, Writes Dr A H Keane, “ scarcely admits of 
any doubt and the Eev John Matthew concludes that 
the (Australian) continent was first occupied bv a 
homogeneous branch of the Papuan race either from New 
Guinea or Malavsia and that these first arrivals, to be 
regarded as true aborigines passed into Tasmania, which 
at that time probablv formed continuous land with 
Australia Ihus the now extinct Tasmanians would 
represent the primitive type, which, m Australia became 
modified, but nob effaced, by crossing with later unmi* 
grants, chiefly from India These are identified, as they 
have been by other tthnologists, with the Dravidians, 
and the wnter remarks that ‘ althongh the Australians 
are still m a state of savagery and the Dravidians of India 
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have been for many ages a people civilized m a great 
measare, and possessed of literature, the two peoples are 
affiliated bv deeply marked characteristics m their social 
system as shown by the boomerang which, unless locally 
evolved, must have been introduced from India ’ But 
the vanations in the physical characters of the natives 
appear to be too great to be accounted for bv a smgle 
graft hence, Malays also are mtroduced from the Eastern 
Archipelago which would explain both the straight hair 
iQ many districts, and a number of pure Malay words in 
several of the native languages The evidence of Geology 
appears to support this view “It is highly probable, 
writes Mr W T Elanford in his Manual of Geology 
of India, “ that the metamorphic area of Eastern Burma 
was land in tertiary period, and that the older tertiary 
deposits of Assam, Burma and the Malaya Islands were 
formed in a deep gulf around and amongst an archipelago 
like that now existing further to the south east Some 
peculiarities of the recent Fauna indicate a connection 
betwi en the Malava Islands, Southern India and Africa m 
early tertiary times, and a land area may have extended 
to the south of India at this period That migration 
from India was possible m primeval times ma\ be inferred 
to some extent bj, the fact that migration has long been 
going on from the eastern Sea board of India to Burma 
and the French Indies on the one side and the Straits 
Settlements on the other In the former inscriptions 
and architectural remains attest to Indian migration 
within historical times, while m the latter— in Java and 
Sumatra m particular — Hindu influence was at one time 
so predominant both m religion and aits that volumes 
have been devoted to them by Dutch writeis Apparently 
Kalinga kings and people occupied the islands in the fifth 
and the sixth centuries of the Christian era, if not earlier 
Inscriptiona found m West Java specifically name Kalinga 
m India as the legion from which the Hindu colonists 
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emigrated “ Kslinga was m popular JavaneBe cor- 
mpted into ‘‘ Klmg a name by which all people of 
India, irrespective of race or creed, are still known to the 
Javanese and others Kahnga was m ancient times the 
name given to a kingdom on the east coast of India 
which had its capital at Vengi or Vegi, in the modem 
Kistua Distnct Even now, migration to Straits Settle- 
ments from the Districts of South Arcot and Tanjore is 
a well recognized fact, and often exceeds 50,000 persons 
m a year 

Now we come to the Dravidians proper As already 
pointed out, much confusion in thought and writing has 
crept m by the loose use of the term “ DravidiaD ' If wa 
restnct the term “ Pre-Dravidiau to the race that is now 
represented by jungle tribes and servile castes of Southern 
India, we shall have gained a distinct step foriAard in 
Indian Ethnological terminology We can, m that case, 
reserve the term “ Dravidian ’ to the castes and tribes 
which, broadlv speaking, are fairly advanced m the social 
ficftlb and are speaking either one or other of the Dravi- 
dian languages or dialects The term “ Dravidiau ” it 
would be best to reserve to the generality of the South 
Indian people who are neither ‘ Pre-Dravidian ' nor 
“ Aryan, using the latter term m its usually accepted 
sense Who were these Dravidians and how did they 
reach Southern India ? There are divergent theories on 
these interesting questions and all that can be attempted 
here is but a brief reference to them The earlier specu- 
lators m Indian ethnological discussions were mostly 
philologists, who based their classification of races on 
language By observing a certain number of common 
characteristic features of a number of languages, they 
concluded that the races who spoke those languages 
should belong to the same race Though this principle 
of classification of races bos been verv generally 
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diacredited, it has unfortunately left some rebcs of its 
former strength, id manv different places Amongst these, 
India must be counted as one These philologists 
observed many charai^tenstics common to Turanian 
languages, amongst which they brought in the Dravidian 
group and from them they inferred, aa was usual in their 
days, the racial identity of the various peoples speaking 
them Thus were the Dravidiaus traced to the Tura- 
nian family The theory was developed in its completest 
form bv Max Muller and Bunsen and widely ioJJowed 
until very recently by most writers on Indian History 
According to Max Muller and Bunsen, there were Tura- 
nian migrations towards the north and towards the south 
One migration to the north settled on the Rivers 
Meikong, Menam, the Irrawad^ and the Brahmaputra, 
and formed the Tai tribes, while one to the south fol 
lowed the courses of the Amur and the Lena and founded 
the Tangusic tribes A second migration to the south, 
finding the country occupied, pushed on to the islands 
and the sea and laid the foundation of the Malay tribes, 
while a second to the north is supposed to have origi- 
nated the numerous Mongol tribes and to have pressed 
westward along the cham of Altai Mountains '^till a 
third to the north produced the Torkish peoples even as 
far west as tbe Ural Mountains and the Frontier of 
Europe A third to the south is believed to have 
advanced towards Tibet and India and in later times to 
have poured its hordes through the Himalayas and to have 
formed the ongmal native population of India The last 
Turanian wanderers to the south were, according to this 
theory, the forefathers of the Tamils and aUied peoples, 
and the last to the north were the ancestors of ihe Finns 
and of the Basques m Spam as well as of the Samsieds 
in Siberia All these moving streams of people, it 
should be remembered, flowed from the mountain 
plateaus of Central Asia long before the Historic period 
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This theorj is, hoT^ever, open to criticism The onlv 
evidence of these Turanian migrations lies m the struc- 
ture of a number of languages Neither tradition, nor 
song, monument, nor historical record has preserved any 
mention of the^e primeval wanderings of the first races 
nf Turanian men and women The theory rests solely 
on the morphological classification of languages The 
upholders of the theory believe that this classification 
may be used as a test of race inasmuch as according 
to them, all those who apeak isolating languages belong 
to one racial stock, those who speak inflexional languages 
to another, those others who speak agglutinative langu- 
ages to still another, and so on The argument, 
however, fails when applied to the agglutinative languages, 
the very ones up^m which the theory in question rests, 
for the speakers of these belong to different racial 
stocks 

If Mr Keane’s view be correct, the whole theory is 
untenable He says that isolating, inflexional, and 
polysynthetic families of languages are all derived from 
separate agglutinative types ‘ The true test of agglu- 
tination ” he save “ is the power of particles to become 
detached and shift their places in the combined form 

vast number of languages are of this agglutinat- 
ing order, from which all the others have emerged m 
diverse directions From that stage language 

developed accordmg h:) its different initial tendencies in 
various directions towards complete decomposition 

as m the isolating state of the Indo Chinese group , 
partial decomposition as m the particular languages of 
the Malayo-Polynesian group , Polysynthesis, as in most 
of the American groups, and synthesis as in the inflect- 
ing Arvan, Semitic, and Hametic groups And if 

it IB objected that some languages have never got beyond 
the aggliitinating stage, the answer is that some animals 
have never got beyond the classes of fiahes or reptiles 
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This theory of evolution of speech has been objected 
to by the upholders of the old, but now exploded, theory 
of root origin Thus Savce speaks of “ the magical 
frontier between flexion and agglutination, which caji 
never be ‘cleared,’ ‘ since to pass from agglutination to 
inflexion la to revolutionize the whole system of thought 
and language and the basis on which it rests, and break 
with the past psychological history and tendencies of 
speech Bnt as Jespersen savs, “ revolutions do take 
place in the world of languages even if they take more 
time than it takes the French to change their constitu 
tions If a thousand years sufiice to change a type of 
speech like that of King Alfred into the totally different 
one of Queen Victoria, then tne much longer period 
which Palaeontologists and Zoologists accord to mankind 
on this earth could work still greater wonders bayce 
stands with regard to these three oi four types uf speech 
m much the same attitude yhich Naturalists kept with 
regard to the notion of “bpecies' before Darvim 
came 

Dr Caldwell, one of the support eis of N W passage 
theory, is strongly against the Southern Dravidiane being 
classed in regard to their physical characteristics with 
the Turanians or Mongolians Feigoason, curiously 
enough attributes a southern origin to them, but vet 
calls them Tuianiana Dr Caldwell thinks that there is 
no difference between the heads or features of the Dravi- 
dians and those of the Brahmans, and says that the 
varieties of feature or physiognomy and colour are so 
minute and unimportant that, m the absence of any class 
difference m the shape of the head thev are consistent 
with the supposition of oneness of blood and may be 
safely referred to local, social and individual causes of 
difference — the caste svstem, the prohibition of inter- 
marriages and social intercourse, and the absence of 
common bonds of sympathy The Dravidian type of 
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headj he savs, will even bear to be directly compared 
with the EuropeaJi Even among the lower classea of 
Dravidians, the Mongolian amoothnesa of akin, acantmesB 
of hair, flatness of face, and the peculiar monotonous olive 
hue of the Mongolian complexion are never met with 
As regards other elements of the Mongolian type, it is 
chiefly, if not solely, among the lower clEbSses that thev 
are seen, and the\ do not constitcte the cleiss type of any 
caste whatever They are, Dr Caldwell says, exceptional 
matancea, which scarcely at all affect the general rule 
He adds, “I have no doubt that similar exceptional m- 
atancea could eaeilv be pointed out amongst the lower 
classes of our own race ' On the whole, he is inclined to 
beheve m the Caucasian physical tvpe of the Dravidians 
To prove the general correctness of his reasoning, he points 
to the physical type of Todaa, who are so distinctly 
Caucasic in the opinion of many persons that they have 
been regarded as Celts, Eomans, Jews, etc Of all Dra- 
vidian tribes, they have been most thoroughly guarded by 
their secluded position from Brahmanical influences 
Instead of being more Mongol-1 ike than the Aryanized 
Dravidians, they are di^tincth Caucasic Sir George 
Campbell is of the same opinion Dr Caldwell and Sir 
George Campbell, though they believe in the Caucasic 
type of the Dravidians, do not assign satisfactorv reasons 
for their belief The N W Passage theory is their stumb- 
ling block The fact seems to be that the Caucasic human 
type, havmg evolved itself m the Northern regions of 
Airica, successively spread itself over Northern Africa, 
Southern India and Australia through the then existing 
Indo- African- Austral continent, northwards to Iberia and 
thence to West and Central Europe The first migrat- 
ing groups seem to have been of a low type, and to one 
of these must be traced, through the then existing Indo- 
Afncon continent, the peoples of Bonthem India bv a 
melanchoroid Caucasian type dnrmg the late pliocene 
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and early pleistocene times from the East or the Sooth, 
m all probability from the Sooth That aoch was the 
case 18 proved not onh by the fact that the Dravidian 
DOW presents a melamchoroid Caueaeia physical type but 
also by the fact that the Australians retain certain 
Caucaeiaa phvBical characteristicB which could only be 
explamed by a migration of Indian Melanchoroid Caaca- 
sians into Australia when the Indo-Afncan Austral 
continent existed and Australia was accessible on the 
north and north west sides to migrations from both India 
and Papuasia Leading Ethnologists are strongly of 
opinion that there is a marked resemblance between the 
physical type of the Drividians and that of the lustra 
bans 

Flower and Lydekker bring under Caucasian Melan- 
choroid the Dravidians and Veddas of Ceylon and in 
regard to Australia say that it might have been “ongi- 
nally peopled with frizzly haired Melanesians, but a 
strong infusion of some other race, probably a low form 
of Caucasian Melanchoroid such as that which still 
inhabits the interior of the southern parts of India has 
spread throughout the land from the north-west and 
produced a modihcation of the physical characters 
especially of the hair ’ Mr Crooke save that the Dravid- 
ians represent an emigration from the African continent , 
and Professor Semon says that “the features of the 
Australians with all their ugliness and coarseness, 
frequently remind one of the Caucasian features ’ De 
Quatrefages recognizes the existence of Caucasian, 
Negro and Mongol elements in Australia and lastly, 
Giglioli goes so far as to speak of an Aryan element in 
Austraha 

Again, Zoology, Geology and Botany are all at one in 
declaring that South India m early times was peopled 
from the south and not by the N -W Passes of India 
Peschel suggested that the primeval home of man was a 
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continent now sank b<»low the snrface of the Indian 
Ocean which extended along the south of Asia as it is at 
present, towards the east as far as Further India and the 
islands, and towards the west as far as Madagaacai and 
the south east shores of Africa To this hypothetical 
continent he gave the name of Lemuna from the mam- 
mals of that name which were characteristic of it 
Though the Lemurian hypothesis as at farst propounded 
and for the purposes it was originally intended to serve 
has been rightly rejected by Wallace, yet his categorical 
denial of an Indo- African Austral continent in pre-tertiarv 
times cannot be accepted, It has been pointed out that 
he has not fully stated the facts, and that the actual 
distribution of certain genera, of birds fishes, reptiles 
and land mollusca, is strongly suggestive of dry land 
having formerly extended from Southern India to Mada- 
gascar This view hfls been conhrmed by the invest] 
gationa ot the Indian Gfeological idnrvev 
Mr Oldham says that, at the close uf the jurassic period, 
the land connection with Africa vas atill maintained, as 
also m the eretacious period, the close of which witnessed 
the great outburst of volcanic activity which buried the 
whole of Western India deep m lav a and ashes, contem- 
poraneous with the great senes of earth movements 
which resulted m the elevation of the Himalayas and the 
extra Peninsular ranges generallv In the tertiary era, 
we find no further evidence of land connection with 
Africa at an early period, the West Coast was appro- 
ximately in ita present position and it is probable that 
at the close of the eretacious and commencement of the 
eocene period, the great Indo- ikfrican continent was 
finally broken up and all but the remnants m India and 
South Africa sunk finally beneath the sea 
A third objection to the Turanian and N -W “Pasaage 
hypothesis 18 that they make the physical type of the 
Dravidiane Mongohaa Mr Hodgson, who is followed 
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by later wrjterSj says, that in the Tamilian form there is 
leas height, less symmetry, more dumpiness and flesh 
than in the Aryan , in fact, a somewhat lozenge rontonr 
caused by the large cheek bones less perpendicularity in 
the features to the front, occasioned not so much by 
defect of forehead and chin as by excess of jaws and 
mouth , a larger proportmn of face to head and less 
roundness m the latter a broader flatter face, with 
features, lets symmetrical, but perhaps more expressive 
at least of individuality , a shorter, wider nose, often 
clubbed at the end and furnished with round nostrils , 
eves less and less fuilv opened and less evenly crossing 
the face by their line of aperture, eais larger, lips 
thicker , beard deficient colour brunette, as in the 
Aryan type but darker on the whole, and as in it very 
various It mav be at once bluntly said that this 
description does not m the least apply to the Dravidians, 
whether civilized or uncivilized, of Southern India As 
Dr Caldwell says — “ Many of these physical charao 
tenstics which Mr Hodgson attributes to the Tamilians 
mav undoubtedly be observed m the Sub-Hitnalavan 
tribes of Nepal and Assam, and m a smaller degree in 
the Santals and Kols, but in these two, it has been 
pointed oat by eminent Indian and Foreign Ethnologists 
that the Dravidian type prevails The inexpediency of 
using as a general appellation so definite a term as 
Tamilian appears from the error into which Mr Hodgson 
has fallen, of attributing the same or similar physical 
charactensticB to the Dravidians or Tamilians of Bouthern 
India, as to his northern "Tamilian tribes, though 
they differ from these almost as much as do the Brah 
mms themselves On the whole, it seems that Mr 
Hodgson and others of the school, persuaded by similari 
ties of lingual characteristics in the so called Turanian 
group of languages, were led to believe m a similarity of 
physical type among the different members of that group 
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Though this view has something to he aaid for it, Jt 
has not been by any means nniformlv accepted It has 
been rejected wholesale by Sir Herbert Eisley Sic 
Wilhaoi Turner, the great Cramologist, has also not 
accepted that part of the theory which finds similarities 
between the Dravidiane and the Australians He finds 
the dififerences between the skulls of the two peoples too 
ladical to admit of their origins being identical He 
says that by a careful comparison of Australian and 
Dravidian Crama, there ought not to be much difiBcultv 
m distinguishing one from the other The comparative 
study of the characters of the two senes of crania has 
not led me to the conclusion that tbev can be adduced in 
support of the theory of the unity of the two people ’ It 
18 a question if the term "Dravidian’ is here used in the 
Btnot sense of defining a person who is neither a " Pre- 
Dravidian " nor an " Aryan There is some evidence 
in the writings of Sir William himself to show that he 
18 actually thinkmg of " Pre-Dravidians while he is 
writing of " Dravidians " Sir Herbert Kisley follows 
him BO far as to sav that his is " the last word of scienti- 
fic authority ' Bat Sir Herbert e own theory is some- 
what complicated Be denies that the Dravidians ever 
came through the North West Passes of India and 
suggests that "they are the earliest inhabitants of India 
of whom we have any knowledge ’ He also agrees with 
Sir William Turner m the view that no direct evidence 
of either a past or a present Negnto population in India 
has yet been obtained This naturally leads him to a 
novel classification, based primarily on anthropometric 
grounds, of the Dravidians, a term which, according to 
him, would include both Pre-Dravidians and Dravidians 
While to Mr Thurston, for instance, the Paniyans of 
Malabar and the South East Wvnaad are typical of the 
Pre-Djravidian tribes of Southern India, to Sir Herbert 
Eialev, the eedf same Pwiivans are one of the two " most 
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characteristic representatives of the Dravidian type in all 
India between the Valley of the Ganges and the Island 
of Ceylon, the other being the Santals ’ The Santals, 
according to Dr Keane, are not Dravidians at all but a 
tribe belonging to the Kolarians Where such funda- 
mental differences and views exist it la beot to be a little 
more explicit Tn denying a trans-Himalayan ongm to 
the Dravidians, Sir Herbert aavs, he combats the view of 
Sir William Wilson Hunter that the Dravidians and 
Kolanans belonged to one racial stock and that they 
entered by the N W and N -E Passes of India, and 
came into conflict later on the Vmdhyas, from whence 
the Dravidians marched down to the south This theory, 
as already stated above, i.b based partiall on the writiags 
of Max Muller and Bunsen Sir Herbert m rejecting it 
says — “ The basis of this theory is obscure Its account 
of the Dravidians seems to rest upon a supposed affimty 
between the Brahui dialect of Beluchistan and the 
languages of Southern India, while the hypothesis of 
the north-eastern origin of the Kolanans depends on the 
fancied recognition of Mongolian characteristics among 
the people of Chutia Nagpur But, in the hrst place, the 
distinction between Kolanans and Dravidians is pnrely 
linguistic and does not correspond to any differences of 
physical type Secondly, it is extremely improbable that 
a large body of very black and conspicuously long-beaded 
types should have come from the one region of the earth 
which IS peopled exclusively by races with broad heads 
and yellow complexions WitJi this we may dismiss the 
theory which assigns a trans-Himalayan ongm to the 
Dravidians Taking them as we find them, it may 
safely be said that their present geographical distribution, 
the marked nmformity of physical characters among the 
more primitive members of the group, their animistic 
religion, their distinctive langnages, their stone morm- 
ments, and their retention of a primitive system of 
M Gr VOL I 6 
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totemism justify ns in regarding them as the aaxhest 
inhabitants of whom we have any knowledge ” That, it 
may be said m one word, evades the whole point at 
issue The question la, where did the Dravidians come 
from ? Sir Herbert Risley leaves the question where it 
was before he tackled it He does not appear to suggest 
that they are antocthonons , rather he would seem 
anxious to leave the question open for the time bemg 
Then as to his classification of the Dravidians, he divides 
the Dravidians of India into four mam groups, the 
Scytho-Dravidian, the Aryo Dravidian, the Mongolo- 
Dravidian, and the Dravidian, each of which he thus 
describes — 

(ij The Scytho Dravidian type of Western India oom 
pnsing the Mahratta Brahmins, the Kunbis and the Coorgs , 
probably formed by a mixture of Scythian and Dravidian 
elements the former predominating in the higher groups, the 
latter m the lower The head is broad complexion fair , hair 
on face rather scanty stature medium , nose moderately fine 
and not conspiruouely long 

(2) The '^ryo Dravidian type found in the United 
Provinces of 4gm and Oudh, m parts of Eajpntana m Bihax 
and Ceylon, and represented in its upper strata by the Hindus- 
tani Brahmin and m its lower by the Chamar Probably the 
result of the intermixture m varying proportions of the 
Indo Aryan and Dravidian types, the former element predo 
minating m the lower -groups and the latter m the higher 
The head fonn is long with a tendency to medium , the oom 
plexion vanes from lightish brown to black , the nose ranges 
from medium to broad, being always broader than amoug the 
Indo-Aryans , the stature is lower than in the latter group 
and IB usually below the average by the scale given above 

(3) The Mongolo Dravidian type of Lower Bengal and 
Onesa, oompnaing the Benged Brahmins and Kayasthais the 
Mohammadana of Eastern Bengal, and other groups pecuhar 
to this part of India Probably a blond of Dravidian and 
Mongoloid elements with a strain of Indo-Aryari blood in the 
higher groups The heed is broad , oomplexion dark , bair on 
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iftoe uBoally plentiful stature medium noee medium with a 
tondenoy to broad 

(4) The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon to the 
Talley of the Ganges and pervading the whole of Madras, 
Hyderabad, the Central Provmces, moat of Central India, and 
Ohutia Nflgpnr Ita moat eharactenstic representatives are 
the PaniyaDS of the South India Hills and the Bantals of 
Chutia Nagpur Probably the original type of the population 
of India, now modified to a varying extent by the admixture 
of Aryan Scythian, and Mongolian elements In typical 
speoimens, the stature is short or below mean the complexion 
very dark approaohing black hair plentiful with an occasional 
tendency to carl eyes dark bead long nose very broad, 
sometimes depressed at the root but not so as to make the 
face appear flat 

This classification of Sir Herbert has been vigorously 
assailed from two sides Dr Haddon thinks that it is 
vitiated by the introduction of the Scythian element mto 
the discussion, an element of whose racial origins scarcely 
anything definite is known Then Dr Keane has at- 
tacked Sir Herbert’s theory as unsatisfactory, because it 
does not, accordmg to him, take into consideration all 
the known facts He protests against the confused 
lumping together, as he calls it, of many primitive 
peoples as Dravidiana or Mongolo-Dravidians or Arjo- 
Dravidians or Indo Aryans or Scvtho DravidianB or " by 
other equally unintelligible and misguiding complex 
terms “ Surely,’ he adds, “ groups needmg to be 
thus exnressed by compound terms must be assumed to 
represent still earlier crossing which, however, no at- 
tempt IB here made to determine ” He then proceeds — - 
“ Then, m their Census Eeports, Sir Herbert Eislev and 
his fellow- worker, Mr E A G-ait, denounce the time- 
honoured term Kolarian (revived by bir George Camp- 
bell) as altogether fantastic, and rel^ate the Kolarians 
themselves with “The lost Ten tribes’’' to cloudland 
Deceived by the remarkably uniform results of bis own 

M. or VOL I 6* 
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anthropometric studies, Sir Herbert claims to have dis* 
proved the evisteuee of a distinct Kolarian race, “the 
so-called Kolarians being simply members of the great 
Dravidian family and modern researches have confirmed 
this view by maintaining a relatiomdiip between the 
Kolanan and the Dravidian Languages (Report, Page 
2789 See also Sir Herbert’u The People o/ IndM 1908 ) 
Thus, as anthropometry claims to prove that there is no 
distinct physical Kolarian type, so philology is called in 
to prove that there is no distmct hnguistir Eolanan type, 
BO that Kolarian cannot be a stock language but must 
be related to the Dravidian stock language In the 
Report, the prescribed Kolarian is replaced by Max 
Muller B Munda., this bemg one of the chief members of 
the group, and thus is formed the hypothetical Dravido- 
Munda family, which looms largely in the pages of the 
Report, where the two component terms are treated as 
two related branches of one stock language Such are 
the main current views, which, although thev have 
received the seal of official authority, are radically w long, 
and have in fact once more reduced Indian Ethnology to 
an almost hopeless state of chaos Dr Keane goes on 
to remark that tho Kolarians are qmte a distinct people, 
and apeak dialects belonging to a linguistic familv which 
has no kinship whatever with the Dravidian family He 
also argues that the Dravidians and Kolarians are radi- 
cally distmct, both m language and race, and that there 
IB nothing m common between them His argument is 
too long to quote here but it lays bare fchu qontradictory 
character of the reaeonmg adopted by Sir Herbert and 
hiB co-adjutors, the admissions they themselves make as 
to the essential dissimilaritv of the Dravidian and 
Kolarian languages and ends with comparing a typical 
language from each family (Tamil representing the 
Dravidian and Santah representing the Kolanan) to 
demonstrate the unscientific character of the reasoning 
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adopted Dr Keane concludes bv saying — “ I have 
gone into these details at the nsk of wearying the reader 
in order to show once for all how absolutely unrelated 
are the Kolanan and Dravidian forms of speech Thus 
13 at the same time established the radical difference of 
the two races who are called ‘ Dravidians in the Census 
Report ” Wherefrom did these two races reach India? 
Dr Keane says t^iat ‘ as the Kolanan reached India 
most probablj from the north or the north east, so the 
Dravidians came almost certainly from the north-west 
where thev appear to have left behind the belated 
Brahuis of Belnchistan Beyond the Vmdhyan Range, 
they have nearly everywhere absorbed or replaced both 
the Negrito substratum and the Kolanan indigenes 
Hence it is that at present all the natives of the South 
ern Uplands — Mysore, Coorg, Cochin, Travancore, etc , 
speak various forma of the Dravidian mother tongue 
Sir Herbert Risley himself is hardly satisfied with hia 
own classification Among the limitations he places on 
them 13 one that deserves to be quoted “ It may be 
said, he says, “ that the names assigned to the types 
beg the highly speculative question of the elements which 
have contributed to their formation The criticism is 
unanswerable One can bat admit ita truth and plead 
by way of justification that we must have some distinc- 
tive names for onr types, that names based solely on 
physical characters are no better than bundles of 
formulae, and that if any hypotheses of origin are worth 
constructing at all, one should not shrink from expres- 
sing them m their most telling form ’ The only answer 
to this argument is that the names are not “ m their 
most telling form and one feels that he is nowhere 
nearer the origins of the races alter having got to the end 
of Sir Herbert’s classification than he was before he took 
it up It does seem that Sir Herbert has not taken all 
the known facts mto consideration and so has been 
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unable to get to the root of the matter Sir Herbert 
Bialey’s theory has been, criticised from other points of 
view as well The mteiested reader will find a rnamng 
summary of this criticism in Mr Crooke's introduction 
to his Edition of Sir Herbert’s book “ The, People of 
Indm*’ (pp vvii-xxi) 

Dr Keane himself, it will thus be observed, is a 
believer m the theory which holds ^lat the Dravidians 
came through the North West Passes of India from 
ftcrosa Central Asia He, of all recent writers, is the only 
one who stands for this theory, though it is difficult to 
say on what grounds he bases it 

Conflicting theories indicate the extremely difficult 
character of the Dravidian problem If future research 
is to settle it in anything like a satisfactory manner, 
attention must be primarily directed to at least four 
important points — vD Defining tne term “ Pre-Dra 
vidiaji ’ in a strict manner, and scientifacally tracing the 
affihation of the tribes or casteii that should be grouped 
under that head, (2) Dehnmg likewise the term ‘ Dra- 
vidian ” and fixing likewise its exact connotation, more 
especially pointing out how far the term, used m a racial 
sense, could be held to be conterminous m its significance 
with the term as used in its linguistic sense, (31 Defin- 
ing aright how far the descnptions of the earlier authori- 
ties of the racial affinities of the South Indian peoples 
should be taken as applicable to “ Pre Dravidians” and 
" Dravidians ” , and ( 4 ) Defining how far the Dravidians 
have absorbed or supplanted the Pre Dravidians 

The relation of caste to race has been much discussed, 
but this 18 hardly the place to go m any detail into the 
many conJiicting theones which have been propounded 
in regard to it At one extreme is the theory of Nesfleld 
who assumes the essential unity of the Indian race. 
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denies m a general difference of blood between Aryan 
and Aboriginal and holds that caste is merely a qaeation 
of occupation According to him, by the time the cost© 
system and its restrictions on marriage had been evolved, 
the Aryan blood had already been absorbed beyond 
recovery into the indigenous, so that no caste, not even 
the Bi ah roan, could claim to have sprang from Aryan 
ancestors The existing differences in social rank ore 
due solely to the character of the occupation the scaven- 
ger castes are at the bottom of the social scale, then 
those engaged in hunting and fishing, and so on through 
a regular gradation, to the land -owners and warriors and 
at the top of all, the priests The antithesis of this 
theory is bir Herbert Risley s view that the primary 
distinction was one of race, engendered by the contact 
of the conquering fair-skinned Aryans and the conquered 
black aborigines The former despised the latter, but at 
first, having too few women of their own, they were 
often obliged to take aboriginal girls as their wives 
Later on, when this scarcity no longer existed, they 
closed their ranks to any further intermixture , ana when 
they did this, each group became a caste like those of the 
present day There was a regular gradation of social 
rank, the communities of pure Aryan and aboriginal 
stock bemg respectively at the top and bottom, and those 
with varying degrees of racial mixture m the middle 
Once started, the principle of endogamy was strengthened 
and extended to groups formed otherwise than on a racial 
basis, until the modern multiplicity of castes was evolved 
But oven now, caste largely corresponds to race , and 
the social status of the caste is indicated by its physical 
type, those at the top having an Aryan and those at the 
bottom an aboriginal physiognomy Taking the nose as 
the most characteristic feature, Sir Herbert propounded 
that castes vary in social rank according to the average 
nasal index, of their members It did not of course 
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mean each mdividaal caste had its distinctive physical 
type but that each social stratum comprising a number 
of castes of similar standing can be distinguished m this 
■way from those abovn and below it It seems necessary 
to add, as Sir Edward Gait well points out, that Etsley 
used the expression ' Vryan to designate the people 
calling themselyea 4.rya or Nolle, who entered India 
from beyond the North West Frontier and brought with 
them the Sanscritic languages and the religious ideas to 
which expression is given in the Vedas and CJpanishads, 
and whose physical type is represented by that of the 
Jats and Eajputs, viz a long head , a straight finely cut 
nose, a long, symmetrically narrow face a well-deve 
loped forehead, regular features and high facial angle 
He did not piopose to enter on the controversy between 
those who like Posche and Penka, regard the tall, 
blonde, dolichocephalic, and lepton h me Scandinavian as 
representing the primitive Aryan tvpe and those who, 
like Isaac Taylor, have held that it is to be identified 
■with the short headed leptorrhme neolithic race who 
built the dwellings of South Germany, Switzerland and 
Northern Italy Risley’s conclusions have, however, not 
gamed general acceptance Based on the measurements 
made by him m Bengal, they have been called m ques- 
tion by Orooke in the Umted Provinces, Enthoven m 
Bombay, and Thurston m Madras, while 0 Donnell has 
argued that even the Bengal measurements are often at 
variance with it On the other hand, Nesfield's theory 
of racial unity is conclusively disproved bv the measure 
ments which show considerable diversity, not only in 
different areas but also amongst different groups of castes 
m the same area It is not proposed to go mto this 
large question here except to point out that Sir Herbert 
Eisley, has, according to competent critics, exaggerated 
the isolation of the present grouping of the people, and that 
caete, ih its modern rigid form, is of comparatively recent 
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ongin The older customs, for instance, recognize the 
possibility of a Kshatnya becoming a Brahmin or vice- 
versa and although a man is supposed to take hia first 
wife from his own class, there was no binding rule to 
this effect, while in any cuse he was free to take a second 
wife from a lower class As Mr Crooke points out, 
similar laxities of practice prevail at the piesent time 
among certain communities m the Himalayan Districts 
of the Punjab Caste, again, has been habitually modi- 
fied by the action of Rajahs, who have not infrequently 
claimed the right of piomotmg and degrading members 
of the vacions castes The process of amalgamation of 
castes and tribal groups is specially observable in the 
case of forest tribes when they come in contact with 
Hinduism Each of them shows as Mr Ciooke puts it, 
a ragged fringe m which the more primitive tribe is 
found intermingled with the more civilized race 

The origin of caste has given rise to much speculation 
The literatnre on the subject is vast It is not possible 
to go here into the many theories advanced m regard to 
it The well known works of Nesfield, Senart and Sir 
Eerbeit Rislev render this task unnecessary Rcn^nt 
writers have adversely criticised Sir Herbert s theory, 
which 18 among the latest These and ether topics, 
interesting as they are, cannot be pursued here It 
should suaBce to state the general conclusions which 
may be taken as justified in the light of the many 
theoLies put forward and the criticisms offered on them 

These are that caste is not unknown out oi India, 
that caste in India was not, as has been said, the “inven- 
tion ’ of the Brahman, but the result of contact between 
\.rjan and non- Ary an races, the latter contributing as 
much towards its formation els the former, that marked 
physical diffeiences between the races in India no leas 
than the peculiar social tendencies they exhibited 
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contributed their qaota in developing the idea of caste , 
that in the beginning, it was probably purely functional 
in character , that in later times as the area of contact 
grew, the growth of national, tribal, degraded and mixed 
castes went on practically unchecked, that possibly 
during this period, the functional basis changed into a 
hereditary one, owing as much to the influence of 
systematizing legists as to belief in the religious doctrine 
of Karma that the development of caste m India has 
been both gradual and unaffected by foreign influences , 
that from the beginning there have been protests against 
its tendency to Bssion and debasement of human charac- 
ter that the tendeucy of the teachings of the Upanishads 
and the Bhagayad Gita is to place caste on a leas unten- 
able basis , that the Jain, Buddhist, fiaiva and Vedantic 
Schools of thought altogether ignore caste that Manu’s 
theory should only be treated as summing up the con- 
ditions of hi3 time, that in so far as Manu follows the 
older writers m dividing castes into Brahmana, Eshatnya, 
Vaisya and Budra he is only following the usual formula 
enunciated bv them and trying to adjust the conditions 
of hiB own time with the foimola as enunciated by them , 
that that formula having been evolved when function 
probably formed the basis of caste should not be 
construed literally , and that regarded from any point 
of view, the division itself is not borrowed but indi- 
genous 

As may be readily imagined, the peculiarities of the 
caste system have afforded occasion for the entertain- 
ment of the most divergent views as to its influence on 
Hindu progress We have spaice here only to sat down 
a few of these opposing views to indicate the position 
assumed by the respective vnters James Mill has 
denounced it as a great political blunder, fatal to free 
competition and opposed to individual happiness This 
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view, however, assames a state of facts which la ondeni- 
ablv non existent As Colebrook and E/phmstone have 
pointed out, the restrictions of caste in regard to occupa- 
tions have had no practical effect on the people of this 
country Any one has been free to follow any occupa- 
tion he chooses and even the Brahman has been since 
at least the time of Manu (III 151 16b} free to take to 
any occupation he chose Sir Heurv Maine described 
caste as ‘the most disastrous and blighting of human 
institutions Others like Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
have referred to the “immutable and all pervading 
Bvstem of caste “ and pointed out how it has retarded 
the growth of nationality in India This view, however, 
has been subjected to acute criticism bv Sir Herbert 
Risley in one oi the best chapters of his book The FeopU 
of India and his conclusions mav be stated m a few 
words “ Caste in particular,’ writes Sir Herbert Risley, 
" seems at hist sight to be absolutely incompatible 
with the idea of nationality but the History ot the 
Maratbas suggests that a caste or a group of castes 
might harden into a nation and that the caste organisa- 
tion itself might be employed with effect to bring about 
such a consummation ’’ A recent Missionary critic of 
note has stigmatized caste as ‘ a pontificial denial of the 
brotherhood of man ’’ Another, who is alive to the 
advantages that caste secured to the Hindus generally m 
its earlier stages thinks that its religious basis is 
“ clearly dying ’ and broadly suggests that it has outlived 
its usefulness On the other band there are not want 
mg observers who hold views directly opposed to these 
Comte’s appreciation of caste is well known He regards 
the hereditary transmission of functions under the rule 
of a sacerdotal class as a necessary and universal stage 
of social progress greatly modihed by war and coloniza- 
tion The morality of caste was, he contends, an 
improvemeat on what preceded , but its permanence was 
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impossible because, “ the political role of intelligence is 
hostile to human progress ' The saclasion of women 
and the preservation of industrial inventions were, 
according to him, features of caste and the higher 
priests were also magistrates, philosophers, artists, 
engineers and physicians The historian Robertson and 
the French Missionary the Dubois have regarded 

caste as the great safeguard of social tranquillity and, 
therefore, as the indispensable condition of the progress 
in certain arts and md os tries which the Hindus have 
undoubtedly ma^e The A.bb6 Dubois, indeed, devotes 
a whole chapter of his work to prove his contention that 
^‘it is caste authority which, by means of its wise rules 
and prerogatives preserves good order, 6.appre£Bes vice 
and saves Hindus from sinking into a state of barbarism ’ 
He thinks that much of the European criticism levelled 
against caste is the result of the imperfect knowledge of 
the Hindu people and the spirit and characEer of their 
institutions “ I believe,’ he writes deliberately, “ caste 
division to be in many respects the chef d aeurre, the 
happiest effort, of Hindu legielation I am persuaded 
that it IS simply and solely due to the distribution of the 
people into castes that India did not lapse into a state 
of birbatism, and that she preserved and perfected the 
aits and sciences of civihzatioa whilst most other nations 
of the earth remained m a afcate of barbarism I do not 
consider it to be free from many great drawbacks , but I 
believe that the resulting advantages, in the case of 
a nation constituted like the Hinuus, more than outweigh 
the resulting evils Writing nearly a century later, 
Sir Alfred Lyall nses language almost nearly the same 
as the Abbh “ All nur European experiments,’ he 
writes, “m social science have taught us the unwisdom 
of demolishing old world fabrics, which no one is vet 
prepared to replace by anything else Ciatc, for in- 
stance, looks unnecessary and bardensome, it is wildlv 
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abused by Europeans, to whom the Brahmamc rules of 
behaviour seem unmeaning and unpractical but these 
things will tumble quite fast enough without our knock 
mg at their keyatonea by premature legislation 
We have ourselves to overcome the rather superficial 
contempt which a European naturally conceives for 
societies and habits of thoughts difierent from those 
within the range of his own ordinary experience and also 
to avoid instilling too much of the destrnctive spirit into 
the mind of Young India, remembering that for the 
English and Natives the paramount object is now to 
preserve social continuity ” Dr J N Farquhar, who 
thinks that the religious basis of caste is dead oi dying 
under the stress of modern conditions, freely concedes 
that caste during the earlier stages did much good to the 
people who came into its fold First according to him, 
it proved a thoroughly social institution, bemg a great 
advance on the simple arrangements of the Aryans when 
they entered India It sought to absorb the aborigines 
instead of destroying them as has been done in 
many lands Secondly, it has preserved the Hindu 
race and its civilization along with its family institutions 
But for this powerful protection, Hindu culture would 
have been overwhelmed by the terrific political storms 
of the centuries and the race could have survived only in 
fragments Thirdly, caste did for many centuries in 
India the work which was done in Europe by the 
mediaeval trade guilds Fourthly, caste has also served 
to some extent the purpose of a poor law m India for 
the well to-do members of the caste fulfil m some degree 
at least the duty of providing for those members who 
have fallen into indigence 

A point of some interest, if not of importance, m con- 
nection with caste is the origin of the distinction of 
castes into right hand and left hand This distinction la 
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fomid practically ali over Soathem India and ib referred 
to in litbic inscriptions found m many distncts of Mysore 
and Madras, dating from about the 11th century A D 
In this State, the agncultural, artisan and trading castes 
are termed panas or professions, which are 18 in namber 
These panan are divided into two divisions called Balar 
Gai and Yeda-Gai (corresponding to Tamil Valan gai and 
Edan-gai) or Eight and I/eft Hands A large number 
of castes belong to one or other of these divisions*^ 
AJthoagh the Eight band and Left hand factions are 
said to inclnde only 18 trades, there are many castes 
which adhere to one side or the othei, but their numbers 
do not seem to be taken into accoant All Brahmans, 
Kshatnyaa and a few others are oonsidered as neutral 
It IS impossible to obtain authentic lists of the castes 
belonging to the two divisions The lists vary from 
locality to locality The following is one of those com* 
monly given in the State — 

Bxg\t Mand I>hpmm>im 

Traders 
CnlQvfttors 

OU men who yoke only one bullock 
to the mill. 

Drer* 

MshrstU. truder* 

Gnjstftti merchsnts 
Lsbouran 

J«n trsdars or Komati traden 
Shepherd* 

Potters 
Washermen 
Fishermen 
K olsss at wesveirs 
Barbers 
Sslt-makere 
Psmters 
Cowherds 

^^iricaltursi Isbourers 
Left Hand Ihvuwna 
PEtnch*]* compriwng — 

KKnchagsr* 


Bsnsjlgd 

VokksliK* 

Gsiug* tOutetliu) 

BsiiKare 

I«dA 

Gujurati 

Kamati 

JuD« or Hoaoftti 

Kuruha 

Kumbar* 

Besth* 

FsdnisBsJe 

N&yiada 

Uppsn 

Cbitrs^ara 

GoU* 

Hulev* 


Caipoaters 

Copper or -brusa imith* 
Iron smiths 
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E»1 kutiga 

Akkawle 

Bheri 

Heggtnigft 

Golla 

Beda 

Tftkul» or loreva 
P*lli or Tigftla 


5toue mMong etc 
Gold amithi 

A oUm of NagarU trader* 

A cUa« ol weaver* 

Oil men who voke two bnllockB to 
the mill 
Cowherd 
Hnntera 

Cultivators or a claas ol flahermen 

Market gardeners 

Chnoklers 


The Telngu Banajigaa and Linga Banajigas are the 
recognieed heads of the right-hand division \.ccording 
to them, all the eighteen enumerated above belong 

to them, and the nine panas of the left-hand are separate 
The Pd,nchala8 and Nagartas, who are at the head of the 
left hand section, contend that the eighteen panas are 
equall\ divided between the two factions and that the nine 
enumerated above belong to them However this may 
be, the origin of the distinction is bnned m obscurity 
According to one tradition, it arose from the fact of the 
Goddess Kali at Conjeeveram placing certain castes on 
her right hand and certain others on her left The 
parties have ever since disputed as to the relative honour 
accorded to each side Mr Kice, in the last edition of 
this Gazetteer, suggested that the division was appaiently 
a comparatively modern one as no mention of it is to be 
found m any ancient work except for a doubtful passage 
in the ^ahawansQ The Abbfe Dnbois took a similar 
view Another writer puts foiward the suggestion that 
the distinction was the creation of a Chola Kmg 
Kecently, Sir Edward Gait has suggested that the division 
may be a survival of a dual exogamous grouping which 
existed before the development of the caste system 
There is also a right hand and left-hand division of hakti 
worshippers, the rites of the former being principal!) 
magical, of the latter bloody and licentious But as 
pomted out by Dr W H Wilson, there seems to be no 
connection between the cases As the Abb6 Uubois 
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points out, the division is mainly a struggle for prece- 
dence between the artisans and the traders, or between 
the followers of the old established handicrafts and 
innovators who bronght in exchange of commodities with 
other parts snpported by producers and ministers of 
luxuries Whether this 10 so or not, each party undoubt- 
edly insists on its exclusive rights to certain privileges 
on all pablic festivals and ceremonies, and it not lafre- 
qnentlv happens that one side usurps the supposed and 
jealously guarded rights of the other On such occasions, 
a faction 6ght is sure to occur “ Perhaps the sole cause 
of the contest is the right to wear slippers or to ride 
through the streets m a palanquin, or on horseback daring 
marriage foetivala Botafttimes, it is the privilege of 
being escorted on certain occasions by armed retainers, 
sometimes that of having a trumpet soanded in front of a 
procession, or of being accompanied bv native musicians 
at public ceremonies Perhaps it is simph the particular 
kind of musical instrument suitable to each occasions 
that 18 in dispute , or perhaps it may be the right of 
corrving flags of certain colours or of certain devices 
during these ceremonies ' The Abb^ Dubois, who writes 
thus adds that he had on several occasions witnessed 
popnlar insurrections excited by the mutual pretensions 
of the two factions “ I have sometimes seen these 
rioters, he says, " stand up against several discharges of 
artillery without exhibiting any sign of submission ’ 
These faction fights figure prominently m the Madras 
Records of the 18th century They have gradually 
disappeared onder the civilizing influences of education 
and good government and, if they ever occur at all now, 
are confined to the lowest castes forming them and never 
spread bevond the hmits of a village The distinction 
between the two factions, howsver, still exists, though it 
IB of Xio great prBfCtical interest, whether from the social 
or administrative point of view 
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We may note a few of the general characteusticB of 
thp Mysore castes and tribes before we notice the more 
numerous of them in detail So far as enquiries ha^e 
^one, there is no evidence among any of them of the 
general existence at some time in the past or now of 
Polyaindry 

Evidence of the existence, however, at one time of 
miitiencht (or mother right) la traceable among several 
of them Under this system, often called the Matnac- 
cbato, descent was traced and property transmitted m 
the female line Among many castes and tribes m the 
State, a man’s family is actually sought to be continued 
at the present day tbrongh a daughter who lives in his 
house This is so among the Kurubas, Bedas, Vaddas, 
Dombars, Madigas, Holeyas and Sillekyatas Among 
most of these, when there are no sons born of the mar 
nage, adoption is hardly ever resorted to Instead, the 
lineage is perpetuated through the daughter The 
daughter, in this case, is not given away in marriage as 
usual but 18 dedicated to the G-od or Goddess — Saivite or 
Vaishnavite according to the caste of the family— and 
turned into what is known as Basavi This term, 
literally meamng “ She-bnll,’ cames with it the import 
of “ Procreator This name has been given because she 
raises progeny for the family A Basavi, after dedication, 
usually remains in her father s house and can consort 
with anv one belonging to her own caste or a superior 
cast'' Her children belong to her father and inherit 
direct from him She has herself all the rights of a son 
and m default of sons inhentg all her father s property 
Her issue, not only inherit her father s property but are 
also deemed for every purpose — including marriage — 
legitimate The ceremony of dedication is essentiallv 
the same among all these castes The affiliation of a 
son in law m the family is also widely prevalent 
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Among the HoleyaB, a resident son-jn Jaw receives an 
equal share of hia father m law s property with hifl 
brothere-m law Among the Bedas, Vaddas, Gangfinli 
kara Vokkaligas, Morasu Vokkahgaa, Gollas and a section 
of Ganigas, a similar cnstom \Illatom in Telugn, and 
Manevalatana m Kannada) is found to be prevalent It 
13 rare among Komatis but is not altogether unknown 
According to this custom, when a man has no sons, a 
daughter is married to a man who agrees to become a 
member of the family and who thereafter resides m the 
father in-law’s house and inherits his estates for hiB 
children IllaUm. literally means “ acting the son of the 
family '' \ son-m law thus affiliated gets a share in the 

property equal to that of the son and in the absence of 
any sons, becomes sole hen to tht father m law A 
Basavi and an Illatom son-in law, as such, perform the 
funeral obsequies of the father or father m-Iaw from 
whom they inherit 

Among most castes and tribes m the State, the import- 
ant position assigned to a woman’s brother gives us & 
glimpse of the days when the family centred round the 
mother and her brother and not her husband It might 
be stated that the universal practice among castes and 
tribes of the State is for a man ti ask for the hand of 
hiB Bister a daughter either for himself or for his son It 
IS a binding cnstom among the Korachas that the first 
two daughters of a woman must be given at a reduced 
bride price to her brother to be married either by himself 
or to his sons If he has no sons acd does not himself 
stand in need of the girls for marriage, his right to them 
IB exercised by his getting two fifths of the bnde-pnce 
payable for each of them at their marriage The usual 
bride-pnce m the caste —20 Pagodas — is reduced to 13 
pagodas if the maternal uncle takes the bride Among 
the Vaddaa, the bride price vanes from Rs 7 to Re 16 
according to family custom, but this amount may be 
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compounded for by the bridegroom agreeing to serve his 
father imlaw till he begets a female child and presents 
her to hi8 brother m-law 

Among the Sanyasis, very often the son in -law lives m 
his father-in law’s house until he becomes a father of two 
or three children before he settles down separate] v The 
light to a sister s daughter is not lost even when the 
sister lives un married m her father’s house In such a 
case, the brother does not himself marrv such a sister’s 
daughter, but he has no objection to take her in marriage 
to his son The maternal uncle, indeed, has to be con- 
sulted in regard to the marriage of bis nephew or niece 
and not infrequently he himself makes all the arrange- 
ments necessary in connection with it Among the 
Kura baa, Agasas, Helavas, Sillekyatas, Kumbaras, Sajdas, 
Idigas, Nayindas, Tigalas, Banajigas, etc , it is the right 
and duty of the maternal uncle to cat the chief post of 
Kail) {Euphorbia Tiruhalh), required for erecting the 
marriage booth It is this post which ensures, it is said 
the contmuitv of the line Similarly among the Korachas, 
the maternal uncle cuts a Nerala (Jambolana) tree 
Among the Holeyas, the till is tied to the bride by the 
maternal uncle Among the Komatis, a portion of the 
presents made to the bride must go to the maternal nncle 
and another portion to the bride’s sister Among the 
Sales and Nagartos, a Peepul branch, is cut and brought 
bv the maternal unde for erecting the marriage booth 
and he 18 paid Rs 4 8-0 for his trouble Among the 
Idigas and Telugu Banajigas, the duty of tying the chap- 
let (Bhoxingka) to be tied to the bridegroom s forehead 
IB done by the maternal uncle Among the Kum- 
baras, a chaplet thus tied can only be removed by the 
maternal tmcle Among the Kumbaras, the bride is 
brought to the marriage booth by her maternal uncle 
8o also among the Helavas and the Gangadikara \ok- 
kahgas 
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Among the Morasn VolkaligaB^ the maternal nncfe 
ties the fringes of the cloths of the bride and bridegroom 
as soon as the tah is tied and they then exchange npe 
and salt, a sign of swearing mutual fidelity Among the 
Kadu Gollaa the bride price is made over bv the father, 
on payment, to the maternal uncle Among the Medars, 
the bride is a second time given awQV by the maternal 
nncle Among the Madigaa, the briae and the bride- 
groom are each lifted up by the maternal uncle who 
circles round three times with the burden and each bows 
towards the Sun, and upsets a jug of water (kept close 
bv) by kicking it The conple are then earned ins’de 
the house and deposited on the marriage dais The 
maternal uncles are each presented with a turban, 12 
betel leaves, 12 nuts, one cube of jaggory and four pies 
This ceremony is called Bmaga or Serettdi<)uDadu, 1 1 , 
release from bondage Among the Tigalas, no marriage 
can be agreed to without the maternal uncle con- 
sentmg to it A parent so agreeing is tried by the caste 
Among the Komatis, the maternal uncle s daughter is 
claimed as of right b> hia sister The phrase homait 
Menankam, literally meamng the Komati s maternal 
relationship, is a well-known one It really means a 
relationship from which there is no escape "Where a 
man has no daughter to give in marriage to his 
aiaters son, he has to secure one for him Indeed, 
this prominence at marnages of the maternal uncle, 
the claim mg of the milk-pnce (lit Breast milk wages) 
among certain castes and tribes by the mother, besides 
the bnde-pTice, which originally went wholly apparently 
to the mother’s brother and now only partially goes 
to him, and the practical obliteration of the father and 
his rights dunng the tune the marriage lasts — all 
these show that m ages past, the mother and her 
brother possessed rights which later were usurped by 
the fatfier 
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Ajnong the majontv of castes and tribes a great deal 
of freedom is allowed between the sexes prior to the 
marriage, so long as they confine their amours to members 
of their own or a superior caste Most castes strictly 
prohibit intercourse between persons of the same exoga 
moos group, but it none the less occasionally takes place 
In such a case, the usual practice (as among the Vaddas) 
IS to make the man pay a fine to the caste which is double 
the usual amount and to require him to marry her If he 
declines to do so, he is put out of caste, and she is allowed 
to raarr> any other person Among the Holeyas, sexual 
license before marnage is connived at oi a*- least tolerated 
If a young woman remams unmarried in her father’s 
home she miv entertain casual visitors, and if she forms 
a permanent connection thus, the man may tie a tali io 
her The usual bride price has to be paid and the issue 
of such a marriage is considered legitimate even though 
they were bom before the tying of the tah In some 
places, an unmarried girl might with impunity live with 
any caste man, hut if she becomes pregnant, she has not 
only to marry her lover (unless he rejects her) but has 
to pav to the caste a fine of Rs 8 The man is also fined 
by the headman, who may require the man to marry the 
girl If he refuses, he is pot out of caste The woman 
has then the right to take another man, the betrayer 
being compelled to compensate her by peying Rs 25 and 
giving her a suit of clothes Very similar customs prevail 
among the Madigas (Tangadikara Vokkaligas., Idigaa, 
Upparas, Kum haras and Handi Jogis Among the Kora- 
chas, a woman may remain unmarried without incurring 
any social odium But if she has a secret lover, she 
must disclose his name and marry him, if he is a caste- 
man, after paying a fine to the caste If he is of a 
superior caste he is thrown out of caste Among the 
Tigalas, a man may consort with a woman of any caste 
except the lowest such as a Holeya, Madiga, etc , and his 
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children are reckoned as Tigalaa Among the Dombars, 
sexaal lapse before marriage is proverbial 


Though chastit} of the wife is generally valued and is, 
as a matter of fact, the rule among most castes and tribes, 
great freedom is known to prevail within the limits of the 
caste among them Among the Kurnbas, adultery on the 
part of woman with a man of the same or a higher caste 
IB condoned b> the tribal head, but if the man who receives 
her favours be of a lower caste, she is pot out of the caste 
bhe IS compelled to remove herself to the Madiga quarters 
and cattle-horn and bones and margoea leaves are thrown 
into her house, evidently to show that she has become as 
low as the Madigas m the estimacion of her quondam 
casteroen Among the Bedas, Agasas, Besthas, Tigalas, 
Morasu Vokkaligas, Idigas, Upparas, Kumbaras, and 
Medars, it the husband has no objection, a wife s adultery 
mav be espiated for by the payment of a fine to the 
caste Among the Korachas, sale or mortgage of wives 
IE not uncommon Among the thieving section, the 
children bom to a roamed woman through liat^on du 
ring the time her husband has been away serving his 
sentence in a jail are acknowledged as his own by the 
latter after be returns home A similar custom is pre- 
valent among the Banjaras In the same caste, the wife 
18 in fact not infrequently considerably older than the 
husband b> reason of the man not foregoing his nght to 
the hand of his sister’s daughter In consequence of this 
custom, the women are allowed to cohabit with near 
relatives, the husband acknowledging the children born 
by such connection as his own Among the Ijombars, 
elopement after the marriage of a woman is common and 
18 expiated by the payment of a fine to the caste, besides 
reimbursement to the husband of his marriage expenses 
Among the Madigas, it is said that a wife who is living 
with a person other than her lawful husband may, after 
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the lapse of some years, be reconciled to her husband and 
go back to hiB protection with anv children which ruay 
have been born to her m the interval 4. somewhat 
similar custom prevails among the Handi Jogis Among 
manv other castes — such as the Gollas, hillekyatas, 
Mondarus, Helavaa and others — infidelity on the part of 
a wife IB condoned by the husband, and the caste pancha 
\ets only inflict nominal fines 

Marriage being a religions sacrament among orthodox J 
Hindus — Brahmans and those following their castoms 
m this matter — dnorce as snob does not exist, though 
infidelity might mean expulsion from the caste to a 
married woman Among the others, however, divorce 
is both simple and easv Divorce can be brought about 
at the instance of either party for infidelity on the 
part of the wife or mcompatibiliU of temper between the 
parties or loss of caste bv either party 4 tme is usually 
paid to the caste by the partv adjudged to be at fault 
In either case, the wife has to return to her husband, 
the tall tied to her on the marriage occasicn also the 
jewels if any presented to her then, as also the brice- 
pnce, and the marriage expenses incuned by the husband, 
in case she marries another man In case she marries 
her paramour, the bnde-pnce and the amonnt of the 
marriage expenses of the previous husband will be col- 
lected from him Such a marriage is always in the 
Evdike form The bnde-pnce paid for a divorced 
woman varies, but is usually considerably less than the 
regular bnde-pnce It is said that after divorce, the 
parties cannot reunite if they wished to do so 

Though both Hindu Law and usage allow a man to j 
take as many wives as he desires, it is only rarely that a 
man of any caste or tribe takes advantage of the privilege 
The special reasons that might sanction a second wife 
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are the failure of the first to beat a son or her affliction 
by an incurable disease or infirmity In such cases, not 
only the consent of the first wife but also of the caste is 
necessary Usually the wife herself moves first m the 
matter and arremges for the second marriage of her 
hnsbaod She not infrequently enconrages her husband 
to take a second wife to save the family from extmctiou 
Where a sister of the first wife is available she is usually 
taken m marriage as the second wife, the first wife 
playing the part of a kind mother to her m her husband's 
house Some amount of compulsory polygamy prevails 
among certain castes (for example the Banjaras) owing 
to the practice which prevails amongst them of expecting 
a man to marry her elder-brother s widow Among most 
castes (ff g , Kurubas and Holeyas), it is usual to dis- 
courage polygamy levying a fine on the party guiltv of 
it When a man married a second wife, while the first 
one 19 still alive, he is made to pay Savati Sana (or 
CO- wife’s pncel which is sometimes about half as much 
agam as the bnde-pnce prevalent in the caste 

Among the higher castes, widows do not remarry as 
marriage is considered a religious sacrament This 
theory, however, has not permeated the generality of 
Hindu castes and tribes in the btate Among those who 
do nofi remarry their widows are the Komatis, Kadu 
Gollas, sections of the Idigas, Nayindaa, Bevangas and 
Kumbarae, the non-Lingayat Sadas, Nagartas, Banajigas 
(except the Mannuta section, who are regarded as being 
low in the social scale) and the Ganigas, the Go Has, 
■Morasu Vokkahgas and Knnchiga^, stand in a midposi- 
tion These discountenance widow remarriage, but if a 
widow chooses to remarry or live with a widower as his 
concubine, she is allowed to do so and her children form 
a Satu or branch of their own The members of the 
caste do not rntennarrj with them though they have no 
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objection to mterdine Among some castes (notablv the 
remarrying section of Kambaras,, the restriction as to 
intermarriage extends only to three generations, after 
■which Jus Confmbium is restored Among the Kndu 
Gollas, the feeling against remarriage is intense They 
indeed believe that a woman on losing her hasband 
becomes the bride of their tutelary dtity and so she can 
neither remarrv nor be allowed to part with her bangles 
and tall which she is allowed to wear as nsual Excepting 
among the castes mentioned, widow remarriage is 
eitreinelv common m the htate Usaally, there is no 
restnction as to the number of times a widow can marry 
Among \adda8, Dombars, Kocachas and Handi Jogis, a 
woman re-marnes as many as seven times Among the 
Gangadikar Vokkaligas, it is usual to remarry as many 
as three times Some members of this caste believe that 
persistent remittent fever (quartant ague) is cured if the 
person suffering from >t drmks water given by a thrice 
married woman Except among the Banjaras, a widow 
cannot marry her deceased husband’s brother elder or 
■younger Among most castes, she cannot marry any 
agnatic relation of her late liusband The restnction is 
extended among a few other castes (.e g , Kurubas 
Helavas, Bedas, Sanvasis, and Holeyas) to all persons 
belonging to the exogamons sept of the hnsband Among 
the Korachas, however, though she cannot mairv her 
late husband s brother, she mav marry any one belonging 
to hiB division or sept It is usual for the widow, 
especially when she is young and without children to 
return to her mother s house befoie offering herself again 
for marriage Among the Idigas, there can be no question 
of remarriage while the widow stays in her late husband s 
house This right is, however, subject to certain con- 
ditions These are that she should obtam the consent of 
her parents, the parents of her late husband and of the 
caste headman She should also hand over the children, 
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if any, by the first marnags, to her late husband s 
parents She should also, in some cases, return the 
jewels (including the tali) which her previous husband 
might have given her ^inong some castes (e g , Upparas) 
a further payment called the “ release money ” should 
be paid to the late hosband s parents 

ben a widow marries her late husband a younger 
brother, as among the Banjaras, there is hardly any 
ceremony excepting that the new husband has to supply 
to hiB caste fellowmen betel and nut and provide for 
them a drink In other cases, there is a kind of maimed 
ceremony that is usually performed on the occasion 
This 18 known among most castes as KadiKe (or com- 
mingling) as opposed to the Maduoe (or marriage) in the 
case of a virgin bride Sometimes, it is called Strudtke 
or the comminghng preceded by the present of a new 
cloth to the widow by her new husband Mamed 
women cannot take part m it, nor could the remarried 
woman make herself visible to anj maraed woman for 
three days after her wedding Nor can she ever take 
part in the celebration of virgin marriages and other 
auspicious occasions JThe raamage takes plsuie usually 
dunug the dark fortnight, on a day fixed, after sunset 
and often after darkness has set m, m the presence of 
the assembled castemen The bride usually bathes, puts 
on the new cloth given her bv the new husband, who 
ties the tali to her after paying the bride price usual in 
the caste The customary caste dinner follows Among 
some castes the ceremony is somewhat more elaborate, 
as among the Madigas, but the essential portion of the 
ceremony is the same A aimiiar custom appears to 
prevail among the Sadas Among them, the marriage 
takes place in the new husband's village, to which the 
widow repairs She lodges in a temple for the time 
being The wonld-be husband goes there with some of 
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hjs oasfcemen and presents her with a new cloth and a 
bodice cloth which she wears Glass bangles are put on 
her wrists, and m the presence of the assembled caste- 
men, the man, in some pleicea a remarried widow, ties 
the tall to her Meanwhile, the man a house is vacated 
and rendered dark for the occasion and the man himself 
IS made to sit in a corner The woman is conducted to 
this place, and as soon as she enters it, the man asks her 
why she has come there She replies, “ I have come to 
light a lamp m your dark house ' Then a light is ht, 
and the whole function ends with a caste dinner 

Though as we have seen above, sexual license within 
the ca.ate is tolerated to a certain extent, still female 
chastity is highly pnzed among the generality of castes 
and tribes m the State This may be due to long contact 
with a superior religion, which has long inculcated the 
belief that marriage is a sacrament Among those castes 
which have been largely influenced by this idea, even 
widow marriage has ceased to exist In some tastes, 
while it IB favoured by some sections, others look askance 
at it Among Morasu Vokkaligas, even child widows 
cannot remarry Pre-marital license is falling into 
disfavour It is not tolerated among the Gangodi and 
Morasu Holeyas Among them if a girl becomes preg- 
nant before marriage, she le put out of caste The 
odium lasts even after death and to ensure a proper 
burial of her body, such a woman sets apart a sum of 
money, about Ks 12, during her lifetime Even among 
Banjaras, pre marital intercoorse is put down with a high 
hand The Nayak of the Thunda had until recently 
power to subject the seducer m a case of that sort to 
ignomimouB treatment, shaving his head on one side and 
parading him m the street on the back of a donkey 
This, however, is now out of date, and m its place, a 
heavy fine, as much as Ka 100, is imposed on the man, 
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who beeides is made to pay compensation to the parents 
of the girl of an equal sum Among the Gare section 
of the CJpparae a woman guilty of immoralitv is thrown 
out of caste Similar expulsion from the caste is the 
fate of a woman soiling the bed of her lord amon^ the 
Qanigas, Devangas, and Nagartas Among many castes, 
though m theorv a woman may remain unmarried, she 
hardly ever does so, or is ever allowed to do so, as for 
instance in Malabar Among certain castes such a 
single state of blessedness has its penalties provided 
ready for it For instance, among the Bedars and some 
other castes, a woman d3riog without marriage is earned 
bv men without a bier and is mterred like tender babes — 
in this rcapcct With the face downwards no funeral 
ceremonies being observed To avoid treatment of this 
kind among some castes (notably the Holevas), a girl 
who cannot get married from the absence of suitors, is 
mained to trees such as Honge {Pongamia Olabra), Ekke 
[CoUatropin GiganUa) or the Margosa or other inanimate 
object and dedicated to shrines She then may consort 
with any member of the caste or ha^ all the rights of a 
aon m her father s family Marnage is thus rendered 
compulsory amongst the generality of caates Divorce, 
though easy, is not common There is thus reason to 
believe that the relations between the sexes in the State 
are becoming steadily more regular 

The restrictions on marriage are many among the 
generality of castes and tribes A man must not marry 
outside the limits of his caste and if he la, as it often 
happens, a member of a sub-caste, he may not marry 
outside the particular eub-caste, occasionally too, he may 
be able to take a girl from a particular sub-caste, but not 
give one to it It not mfrequentlv happens he may and 
does’- marry with particular sub-castes and not with 
others In the case of several castes (e g , Kuruba, 
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Holeya, Agasa, Komati, Uppara, Kumbara, Banjara, 
Sada, Handi Jogi Nagarta, Telugu Banajiga and 
De-vanga), linguistic, terntorml, religious and occupa- 
tional differences prove effectual bars to intermarriage 
Among these, religion (excepting the Lmgayat, which 
always creates a sharp line of difference) 10 seen to be the 
least harmful In a very few cases, very trivial differ- 
ences ID the mode of pursuing the same occupation lead 
to the creation of additional bars to marriage Thus 
among the Helavas, a begging caste found all over the 
State, those who use a metal bell do not intermarry 
with those who use a wooden bell Then, again the 
metal bells are divided into those who sit on a bull while 
begging and thofe who have given up the bull while 
going their rounds The Besthas who live by agncul- 
ture, fishing and palanquin bearing respectively form 
separate endogamous groups Similarly among the Gan- 
gadikara Vokkaligas, found in the western and southern 
parts of the State, the mode of carrying marriage articles 
has led to the formation of two endogamous divisions — 
those who use open boxes and those who use covered 
boxes Occasionally differences in diet have bad the 
effect of separating some members of the caste and 
makmg them a strictly endogamous unit by themselves 
Thus the Chelum Gangadikaras, who are pare vege- 
tarians, marry only among themselves Then, again, 
most castes are further divided into groups consisting of 
persons supposed to be descended from a common 
ancestor and so forbidden to intermarry A man is, 
therefore, exogamous as regards his familv group and 
endogamous as regards his caste or sub caste 

While endogamy is the essence of the caste system, 
exogamy is found amongst primitive communities all 
over the world and m Hinduism is, as 8ir Edward Gait 
suggests, probably a survival from an earlier culture 
Defiant, throughout the State, being traced through the 
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male the ^eaeral rale is that a man may not marry a 
girl of his own exogamouB group In this State, contra- 
ry to what prevails elsewhere, the limits set by exogamy 
do not extend to the families of both the parents, nor do 
they extend to the families of a man’s maternal uncle or 
paternal aunt Among most castes, as we have seen, a 
man marries his sister s daughter or has her for his son 
Cross-cousin marriage is the general rale in the Btate 
The connection between this and mother-right has been 
referred to above It is only in rare cases — as among 
the Komatis — that the role of “ turning the creeper 
hack ” as it is called, prevails Aujording to this rule, 
known as Eduru Menancunty a girl who has been mar 
Tied into a familj cannot ever after giv^ a girl m marri 
age to her father’s family In the same caste, the rule 
that the bnde and the bride groom should not belong to 
the same Gotra (or sept) prevails Similarly we have 
already noted the fact that some castes allow a widower to 
marry his younger sister a daughter if he cannot other 
wise wed As elsewhere among the Brahmans, these 
exogamoua groups are generally eponymous, each group 
or Gotra being sapposed to consist of the descendants of 
one or other of the Vedic Eishis Gotras with similar 
names are found among a few other castes (c g , Komati, 
Bestha, Sale, etc ) but the exact nature of their connec 
tion to the groups professedly belonging to them is not 
clear It is possible that tfaev trace their descent not 
directly to the Rishis whose names they bear, but from 
their priests who origmallv administered to them and 
who belonged to these Gotra% It may be also, as sug- 
gested by Sir Edward Gait, that they trace their descent 
from members who ongmally belonged to these Qotras 
This is one of those questions that still requires careful 
investigation, os indeed a great deal more of the many 
pomts /elating to exogamy as practised among the castes 
and tribes of the State Our present knowledge does 
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not enable us to say how far exogamy i 6 absolutely primi 
tive and how far copied from other sources Many 
castes and even sub castes have headmen of compara 
tively modern times as the reputed ancestors of their 
exogamous sections This is the caee among the Ban- 
jaros, Nagarfcas, Kadu Gollas, Agasas, Tigalas Sanyasis 
and Idigaa (among whom marital restrictions are of a 
most complicated character) Some groups are named 
after the places where the founders originally resided or 
are supposed to have resided Probably the origin of 
house names ’ is to be explained on some such basis as 
this This 18 especially the case among the immigrant 
castes, such as the Dombara Idigas, Nagartas, etc 
Finally there are the totemistic gcoaps which are found 
chiefly among castes of the tribal type Traces of tote- 
miem are also found among other castes as well, but 
further investigation is necessary for any general infer 
ences to be drawn from them For instance, we cannot 
say from the evidence now available whether those castes 
which retain traces of totem lam were originally tribes 
who slowly drifted into the orbit of Brahmanism 
If so, several castes, including the Holey a, Kuiubs, 
Bestha, Bill Magga, Kadn Golla, Medar, Golla, Knmbara, 
Helava, Gangadikara Vokkaliga, etc , were before their 
absorption into Brahmanism, in all probability in the 
tribal state of existence with totemism m full swing 
among them Totemism as it exists in the State is of 
the genuine type The totem is usually some plant, or 
animal, or an inanimate object (vegetable, flower, sun, 
moon, stone, etc ) now or until recently held m reverence 
by the members of the sept and associated with some 
taboo Among several of the castes mentioned above, 
those belonging to the same totem do not intermarry 
Among some castes, OotrcLs remmiacent of the Vedic 
BishiQ have been adopted, but os among the Besthas, 
who have adopted the Koundmya and Kosyapa Goira&y 
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and ilie Saiea wAo liave adopted Mariandeya as their 
sjugle Goira, the mcorporation is meaningless, as they 
are not effective as bars to intermarriage Among these, 
toteunsm, on the other hand, is not altogether dead and 
the association of Bishi Gotras with them seems to be 
an attempt at engrafting the Crahmanic system on to 
the decaymg tnbaJ ones Among certain castes totem 
ism 18 practically dead, such as Madiga Handi Jogi, 
Mandaru, Sillekyata, Nagarta, etc Among certain 
castes, onlv those living m particnlar areas (e g , Helavas 
m the M3 sore District) Gangadikara Vokkaligas (in 
Mysore and Bangalore) have anything like totemistic 
septs, the others having lost them Among non-Lmga- 
jat badfls there are the flower men and the Bongamia 
Glabra men, but this divuaion has no signiflcance in 
connection with marriage It follows from this that 
those castes which do not now exhibit any traces of totem 
ism might have practised it at one time though they 
dropped it later Such dropping might have been m 
some cases, as among the Sales, Besfchas, etc , preceded 
by the conversion of totem names into those of Vedic 
Bishis, for example, Kach Chap (Tortoise) into Kasyapa 
Among the Komatis, among whom totemism is partially 
active, two or three totem septs are included m a Gotra 
While the oneness of a Ooira is no bar to intermarriage, 
oneness of the sept is This shows clearly that the addi- 
tion of the Hishi Gotras is a recent attempt at engrafting 
two different systems of culture The Devangas have 
adopted some Kishi Gotras, but the fact that some of 
these are not of the Yedic type is rather significant {e g , 
Bhaskara Pippala, Malika, etc ) 

The evidence, such as it is, warrants the general 
deduction that at one time totemism was widely preva- 
lent ^mong the people of the State It has the usnal 
behefa aeaociated with it here — those belonging to a 
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particular sybtem profess to be descended from it, reverence 
It in daily life m a variety of wavs and re^jard that those 
of the same totem (called locally Kula or Bedagu) should 
refrain from intermarriage Such a connection is consi- 
dered incestuous and brings on evpalsion from the caste 
Thus among the Kurubas, who are divided into a large 
number of totemistic septs the commonest totems are 
among animals, the she-bufiEalo and the goat which are 
neither killed nor eaten bv membeis of the groups be- 
longing to them and the elephant which they do not 
ride, among trees, the Banyan the Indian Pig, the 
Eicus infectorea, the wood apple, the Prosopis Sp^( igera 
the Margosa, the sandal wood tree, the Pinus Deodara, 
the peepul, the tamarind, the Phyllanthus Emblua, etc , 
which ace neither cut nor burnt nor thevc products (oil 
or cake m the case of Margosa) used, nor indeed would 
the people belonging to the septs named after them 
consent to sit under them ur cross their shadows among 
plants, the kitchen herb, the CelosM 4lhtda, and the 
Phaseolut JRadmtvs, which those belonging to them 
abstain from eating, jasmine, pepper Calatropis Gigantea 
which those belonging to them lefrain from cutting, 
cultivating or using , among the heavenlj bodies, the 
sun and the moon , among other livmg beings, the ant, 
the fish, the cobra, the peacock the rablut and the 
scorpion , and among other inanimate objects are drum , 
the cage, cart, silver, gold, flmt stone, arrow knife, bier, 
pickaxe, Bengal gram, pumpkin pearl, ocean, pestle, 
glass bangles, conch-shell, salt, weavers shuttle, etc In 
the case of all these, the object after which a totem is 
named is not used Foi instance, as regards the gold 
and silver and glass bangle septs, the women belonging 
to these septs do not use jewels made of these precious 
metals or use gla&s-bangles, but instead wear bell-metal 
ones People of the sun sept will observe some sort of 
fast if the sun does not appear as usual and even pray 
M Gr VOL I 7 
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for hi 0 appearance , m the case of the cobra, scorpion, 
etc , thev are not killed bat are left off when observed 
People of the pestle sept, do not use it but have instead 
a wooden hammer The saffron and horse-gram septs 
have transferred then allegiance to the panic seed and 
the jungle pepper as these things are of every day use 
All the same, the people of these septa do not grow 
saffron and the hoise gram The Holevas have very 
aiEQiIar totems, besides the earth the crow-bar, the plan 
tarn, the cackoo, the oil mill lightning, pigeon, peacock, 
betel leaf, etc Those belonging to the sept Nagale, a 
kmd of thorn, do not when pierced by a thorn pull it 
off themselves but request one of another eept to help 
them out of the difficulty Among the Bedas, similai 
septs prevail with some lew odditionB, bog, net, ox., the 
seven moantams (of Tirupati) etc The Besthas have 
besides septs named after Coral etc , the Komatis have 
as many as 101 septs including the lotus, the lime fruit, 
the gourd, bamboo, bnnjal, cardamom, camphor, etc 
The Bill Maggas are said to have as many as sixty six 
mclndmg the Brahman Kite, milk the Pandamus Odo- 
rotis^ima, horse, sparrow, tank, paddy, rope etc , the 
bales have an eqaallv large number of totems including 
dagger, dram, mountain, nail, mdigo plant, etc , the 
Vaddas, likewise have septs some of which are the pig, 
moitar, margosa, salt, buffalo, etc , the Naymdas have 
the horse pongaviia glabra, jasmine, peacock saffron, 
chrysanthemum, A< hryranikm afpera, etc the Kadn 
(jollas have three primary exogamous septs, two of which 
are named after the bear and the moon, each of these 
being again sub divided into different exogamous septs, 
the first of which mcludes the bear and the pot , the 
second among others of the moon, the he buffalo and the 
milkhedge and the third includes the pestle, gram, hoe, 
etc , the Moiasu VokkaJigs^ have a varied number of 
totems of which may be mentioned the banyan, wood 
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apple, pomegranate, pongamia glahra, the bastard teak, 
plantain, has^^ia latifolia, mango, cocoanut among trees 
the elephant, jackal, goat and the tortoi'-e among animals , 
jasmine and chrysanthemum among flowers, black 
am''Dg the coloors (men of this sept do not keep black 
bnllocks and the women belonging to it do nut wear 
black bangles or bla^k clotheel and the ant hill and oonch 
shell and silver among inanimate objects the Madigas, 
among whom tntemism seems to be decaying, possess 
among other totems silver, bow, umbrella, ant, gold, 
butter bear, toitoiee, jasmine, tiger, saffron, etc the 
Gollas have monkey, spotted cow saffron peafowl, peepul 
tree, mustard, lion, horse gram, deodar tree gold, sandal, 
etc , the Upparatiown a large number of totemb which 
are the pal antrum elephamt, saffron moon, umbrella, 
cnnandei, pongamia glabra^ pearl jackal, jasmine, dagger, 
etc the Helavae living m the Mvsore District possess 
among others the peepul tree cobra, banyan raoidirr, 
pestle and light, which last those belonging to it do not 
extinguish by blowing it out from the mouth the 
Gangadikara Vokkahga^ living m certain parts of the 
State have totems which include the moon silver, gold 
buffalo, cat, pi/tigamia, glahia, tig tree etc , and the 
Lingayat badas are divided into as mam as thirty three 
septs some of which are the arecanut pigeon pea, butter, 
cobra, stone, chryaanthemum, jasmine, lime-fiuit etc 

* Except among the Brahmans and those closeh 
following them m this matter, eg Romans, bales 
Namadhan Nagartas, etc , marnage is usualU adult 
Among most, however, it may be befoie or after 
puberty, though it is generally alter Among the 
Brahmans, the tendency to postpone mar;:iage as much 
as possible is very pronounced The Infant Marnage 
Eegulation has to =;nme extent checked the inordinate 
desire tn marry mere infants so much prevalent at 
M Gr \0L I 7* 
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one time amoDR Brahma ns, Komatis and a few other 
castes 

4.moDg the Brahmans and those following them e q , 
Magartas, the all bat universal rule is to give awa'v the 
bride as a gift to a suitable bridegroom The bride too 
IS decked in jewels before being presented at the expense 
of her parents Sirailarlv, until receatly, the hndegronm 
who pretended to be a pilgrim student on his way to 
Benares, was not paid for by the bride’s parents Bnt 
for some years past, with the increase m the cost of 
education and competition for well-educated sons in-law, 
the habit of pacing — sometimes heavily — for them has 
come into existence In thus State there aie instances 
of payments ranging from Bs 500 to Rs 2,000 and even 
more for an educated bndegroom A more refined feel- 
ing 10 beginmng to show itself, but it will be some time 
perhaps before it can become anything like strong 
Among the other tribes and castes, it is the bnde that vs 
always paid for The amount varies with each caste, 
from Rs 12 among the Tigalas to as much as Bs 500 
among Lingayat Ganigas and Devangas Most castes, 
however, are content to bide bv the ancient custom in 
the matter amd do not arbitrarily raise the amount 
This amount apparently was much more at one time than 
now, if some of the stones current among some castes and 
tribes are to be believed {e g , Korachas Banjaras Oollas, 
etc ) , but owing to changed circumstances, it was lowered 
to enable people to marry at the proper age The usual 
amount among the generality of castes is somewhere 
between Ra 12 and Es 24 (c p , Kuruba, Holeva, Bed a, 
Bestha, Vadda, Navinda, Bombar, Kadu Golla, Sanyasi, 
Madiga, Idiga, Medar, Golla, Uppara, Telngu Banajiga, 
etc ) Among the Bill Magga and Sale castes, it is 
Rs 24 the Kurubara pay from Rs 25 to 60, the 
Gangadikaia Vokkahgas pay from Es 20 to 35, and the 
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Handi Jogis from Es 10 to 40 and one pjg Among the 
Korachas, it vanes from Rs 60 to 72 and as the amount 

18 far too high for their means, it is not uncommon 
among them to spread its payment over a number of 
years The Mondarus pay only Es b, the Helavaa from 
Ks 9 to 24 and the poorer Devangas from Es 9 to 21 
There are hardlv any rases m which the bride price is 
evcused m any caste or tribe except (1) where the bride- 
groom is either the maternal ancle of the bride, or where 
the maternal uncle, if he himself does not marrv the 
girl, takes her for his son, where the usual amount is 
reduced by one half and sometimes even excused alto 
gether (2) when a widow marries her husband’s younger 
brother (as among the Banjaias), no bnde-price is paid, 
(3) where the bride is a widow and the person mariying 
her 18 a vndower, then the pnce la reduced by one half, 
and (4) when there is an exchange of daughters between 
the marrying families, the bride-pnce is altogether 
excused on both sides On the contrary, when a widower 
desires to marry a virgin, he has to pav a higher price 
Sometimes this is twice what is paid ordinarily for her, 
besides the ScivjLti Han<i or the co wife s gold Half the 
price 18 usually paid immediately the contract of marriage 

19 settled and betel leaves and nuts are exchanged be- 
tween the parents of the bride and bridegroom and the 
other moiety is paid after the iah is tied, i e , after the 
contract is turned into a sacrament Where the amount 
19 higher — doable the usual amount — or near abouts, as 
among the Idigas, the sale is apparently taken to be an 
absolute one and the girl has, therefore, to be sent to her 
husband s house at once and the latter might refuse to 
send her back to her father’s house, which he could not 
if the smaller amount was paid, being m that case bound 
to send her whenever her father went to fetch her 
Sometimes, as among the Kurabars, where the amount 
to be paid IS heavy, its payment is spread over a number 
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of years OccasionalK, ’when the bride^rnom is too poor 
to pav anything either immedidtelv ocm the oeai future, 
he js aJlowed to work in hig prospecb’ve father in- 
law’s house be fad md clothed by the father m la'w 
There is no period of =fir\iue fixed but usually — a^ among 
the "V ad das — the son m law suould serve until he begets 
ft female child and presents her to his bruther-m-la’W 
The amount of price paid whatever it is goes usually to 
the bride s mother fathei oi hi other But it seenos lair 
to conclude that this was not always bO Apparently 
the amount oiiginallv weni to the raateinal uncle ot the 
bride A raong the Koi achas y\hen the imtirnal uncle 
doeri not take the girl foi himself oi his sun be usually 
gets two fifths of the price paid foi her tiansferred over 
to him in the case of the first two daughteis Among 
the Kadu Gollaa, again the amount is taken by the 
father and handed over to the maternal uncle which 
shows that he is rightlv the person entitled to it These 
and other customs pertaining tu bride price show that as 
the filiation changed from the mother tu tht father, the 
devolution of the price paid also changed m the same 
direction This change i.. daily getting more and mure 
confirmed among the urban castes bv reason of contact 
with higher castes who usually du not pay any price 
whatsoever for a bride It mar indeed, be said, that 
among some castes, the bride price though paid, is 
usually converted into a jewel b\ the parents of the bride 
and returned to her as such This is bo, for instance, 
among the Morasu Vokkaligas and the Telugu Banajigae 
and a section of the Bevangas Among these, it may be 
jubtlv remarked, that the taking ol the bride price is 
getting into disfavcur 

There are a few traccb of marriage by capture among 
certain tribes and castes Thus, among the Bedara, 
Agasas, Kavmdaa, Idigas and Handi Jogis a mimic fight 
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between tbe bridegroom b father and the bride s father, 
m which the mdiBcnmmate throwing of half pounded 
rice IB prominent, is a regular feature of the usual 
marriage ceremon\ It is the bride that is sought to be 
captured, the fight customarily takmg place at or near 
the bride 3 hou^e On these occasionB the bridegroom 
usually carries a dagger m his hands and ib accompanied 
by his party who are met bv the bride s party, and the 
mimic tight ensues immediatelj the meeting takes place 
The bridegroom s partv is taken next into the marriage 
booth to which the bride is brought in and placed opposite 
the bridegroom with a cloth as a screen between the two 
At the moment the priest draws off the cloth, the bride 
and the bridegroom throw on each other some laggory 
and cumin seed or nee, the girl, it too young or small m 
stature, being held up bv her maternal uncle or other 
near relative This apparently indicates the easy 
surrender of the bride after the simulated fight One or 
two curious customs prevail among certain castes which 
might piobably be relics of marriage by capture Thus, 
among some of the Holeyas, five men from the bride- 
groom 8 party go to the bride s house and tie the tah 
round the neck of the bride and return to the village 
where the bridegroom is kept waiting all alone in a room 
outside the house known as Deraramane (ui God s house) 
The bride comes on hoiseback, alights near the Df’vara- 
mane and goes into the room occupied by the bride 
groom A cloth separates the girl and garlomds are 
mutually exchanged The men and the women present 
then throw nee on the heads of the pair Have we here 
a simulation of the capture of a bridegroom bv the bride ? 
Among the Afadigos, as the bridal pair come out of a 
room after the customary dinner, the maternal uncles of 
the bride and the bridegroom intercept them at the thres- 
hold and beat them with whips of twisted cloths 
Among the Handi Jogis, as the bridegroom and his party 
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approach the bride's place, they are stopped by a partv 
of the bride a relations who hold a rope across the path 
Aft^r a mock struggle in which he is worsted, the bride- 
groom pajB down a rapes to his opponents who there- 
upon permit him to pass into the mariiage booth 
Among the Banjaras, when the couple are led to the 
marriage booth, the bride shows considerable loaistance 
and IS forciblv led to the place by an elderly woman 
The couple then go round the milk pose three times the 
bnde all the while weeping and howling In the same 
manner, the couple pass round the second post three 
times, after which the elderly woman retires The 
husband once agam passes round the post wuth the bride 
Her resistance is now redoubled and he has almost to 
drag her bj force It is this which constitutes the 
binding ur the est-ential part of the teiemoD> in the 
caste 

Among the generality of casteb, the marriage cere 
monies are elaborate and last usually for five days The 
marriage m the majority of cases takes place at the 
bnde s place, though sometimes, as among the Dombas, 
and a section of the Holey as, it is also performed at the 
bridegroom s Among the Kadu Q-olIas however, 
marriage is looked upon as an impure affair and it takes 
place only onteide the hamlet Those who attend a 
marriage do not enter their houses without bathing m a 
tank The marriage ceremonies include among moat 
castes various items, the chief of which are the Vilyada 
Shastra (betel ceremony) which faxes the contract 
between the parties, the Eevadruta which invokes the 
blessings of God and the dead ancestors on the couple , 
the Gkapra (or the Eleva’^a) which is the erecting of the 
marriage booth m which the maternal uncle nf the bride 
plays An important part the Tah tying which turns the 
contrsut mto a sacrament, the Dhart, the pouring of the 
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milk over the couple which la canght in a vessel and 
thrown over an anthill afterwards, the Saiff the pouring 
of handfuls of nee by married couples, on the bride and 
the bndegrnom BkuTTta the eating together of the 
newly married couple , the Nagaiali, the searching of 
two vessels containing red coloured water, the Kankana 
Visarjana, the untMug of the wristbands from off the 
hands of the conple , and finallj the Guddige (nr Stmha- 
mna Pnje), the worrhip of the throne at which the 
members of the 18 and 9 phana communities are in the 
order of senioritv shown respect by the distribution of 
betel-leaf and nuts Among some castes a few more 
items ma} be found to evist, but the above ina\ be taken 
as forming the principal ones in a topical marriage 
celebrated among most castes m the State The binding 
portion of the marriige is invariably the t\ing ot the 
taL followed by the Dhart The tah le m most cases 
tied bv the bridegroom This apparent!) seems a later 
innovation Original Iv it seems not improbable that it 
was tied, as even now among the Holevas by the maternal 
uncle Thib costom, however has entirely fallen into 
desuetude and the bridegroom has taken the place uf the 
maternal uncle The tali is usually a round diEC of 
gold made flat oi convex like a shallow inverted cup with 
a small button at the top A string is passed through a 
ring attached to it and it is tied bo as to hang round the 
neck \mong the Telugu speaking immigrant castes, 
the string is also woven with black glass beads on each 
aide of the tah \mong the Banjaras, as we have seen, 
going round the milk post le the operative part of the 
ceremony This circnmambulation of the milk-post is 
performed by most other castes, but it nowhere assumeB 
the importance it does among the Banjaras 

Every caste has its own occupation, and its status 
iB well defined in Hindu society Ea.ch caste cr tube 
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has also its own peculiar religious and social observances, 
though those which desire to seek a higher status in the 
social scale have not been altogether unwilling to adopt 
and even assimilate custom ‘s and practices hitherto largely, 
if not Bolel}, identified with the Brahmans as a caste 
Thio has been especiallv so m regard to marriage mclud 
mg early marriage of girls before pube^t^ and enforced 
widowhood and ideas ot ceremonial pollution Most 
castes have some account of their origin, sometimes the 
stories given oat being most fanciful and betraying an 
evident anxiety to get into the hallowed circle of Hindu 
society Brahmans, as a general tule, do not in this part 
of India take water cr articles of food baked, boiled or 
fried in ghee from persons of othei castes Mc^t castes 
hov^ever, ate willing to lake food prepared by Brahmans 
or Lingivats Generally speaking ic may be said that 
it 18 not considered derogatory for Brahmans to minister 
to the spiritual needs of other cartes cnuhidered fairly 
high m the social scale Most castev, however have 
their own priests and among Lingayats none but their 
own priests can officiate at marriages funerals etc 
Among some castes, the custom of admitting outsiders 
prevails, for example Agasa, Beda, Holeya, Madiga, 
Navmda, etc A purification ceremony precedes the 
admission and is held before the caste elders It is 
usually followed hy a caste dinner to which the new 
admittant ib a party Usually, the admittant is a person 
regarded b\ the caste in question as belonging to a caste 
higher than teelf m the social scale Caste titles vary 
but as already remarked, the tendency to appropriate 
some particular ones by those not reaJlv entitled to them 
18 conimon Caste Government ot some kmd is um- 
yersal though its power and jurisdiction have been laigely 
taken awu} from them bv the Civil Courts, the tendency 
towardsandividualism which has made itself felt to an 
mcreasing extent m recent years, and the general 
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relaxation that ha*' followed the emancipating tendencies 
of the western inflaences \t present it mav be said, 
cable tnbnnalb have little to do with the disputes relating to 
prupert-y, inheritance and occupation 'Iheii juiiediction 
Obaally extends to questions relating to food mariiage, 
admission of outsiders into the caste and like matters 
which pureU affect the p^irticular caste as such and its 
general etatas m the accepted bocial scale These tribu- 
nals are of two kinds One is presided over b\ the Swainis 
of recognized mutts (religious oider^), such as those ot 
bringeii, Uttaradi Vyasaiava, etc , among Brahmans, 
and the ^^llrgl Mutt, etc , among the Lingayata Ihese 
have Agents all over the btate and they are recognized 
on all ceremonial occasion'^’, s.ich a^, marriages, funerals, 
etc They collect the fees and remit them to the mutts 
concerned, report ca^es ot delinquency to them and 
obtain their decisions on them for general protnulgatiou 
among the casteraen concerne 1 The other gort ot caste 
tribunal is the Headman of the caste resident in each 
village, who decides every dispute as it arice^ the chief 
headman being referred to unlv on impoitant occasions, 
(eg, Kurnba GolU Beda Moia^u Yokkaliga, etc) 
The office of the Headman is heceditar% Headmen of 
castes which belong to the Right Hand and Left Hand 
cabtesrnake use of a beadle in con lening asRembbes in their 
]uri diction known as Znftriimnei) The Headman called 
varionslv Gowda, Settj or Yajaroan, is usually assisted 
b) his Deputies (as among the Bedas) or b\ ^ssesaors 
(called Bnddhivantas) m bis work (as among the Vaddas) 
The parties are summoned and heard after lhe\ have 
been dulj sworn m after the manner customary lu the 
caste concerned (swearing bv the Vibhooti or consecrated 
ashes after placing it on a Kumbli and making puja to it 
as among the Karnbars and sweaiing bv Janjappa or 
sacred sheep as among Kadu Gollaa) Then evidence is 
next heard and sentence pronounced For ordmarv 
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offencefl a fine }s the usual sentence Marrying out of the 
endogamuus unit is followed not infrequently bv expulsion 
from caste Some castes which are numerical) \ strong 
have a more developed caste organization Thus among 
Morasu Vokkttligas, aeveial KattemaTies, each presided 
over bv a Q-owda or lajaman, form a Nadu (division of 
country) at the head of which is a Nadu Gowda Several 
Nadus form a Desa (country) presided bv a Desa Gowda 
There are two each, one at the head of the Telugu sec- 
tion and another at the head of the Kannada section of 
this caste That these officers were at one time con- 
nected closely with the Civil Administratiou of rural 
areas and that even women could be Nal-Gowdas or Nad- 
Gowdaa may be inferred from inecriptions 


The dead are either bailed or cremated Cremation is 
universal among Brahmans, Banjaras aud Komatis The 
priestly section among the Helavas and other Vaishna 
vde Niigartas also burn their dead Sometimes aged 
men among the Holeyas are also cremated Those dying 
from contaminating diseases like Icprosj, etc, or from 
wounds inflicted bv wild beasts and pregnant women are, 
even among castes who uauallv bury, cremated 4.mong 
some castes — e g , the Upparas, Vaddas, Dombars, Madi- 
gas, \gasas, Telugu Banajigas and a few others — in such 
cases, the body 10 disposed of by what is known as Eallv, 
Sne for stone-service) This consists of the body being 
placed on suitable ground and being heaped over with 
stones 80 as to form a mound Tne generality of castes 
bury their dead with the head turned to the south 
Linga>ats and those who have come under their mflu 
ence, e g , Ganiga, a section of Knrubars, a section of 
Bedas, bilwonta Nayindas and a few others, bury their 
dead m the sitting posture The Lmgayat-Devangas, 
however, bury in the lying posture On the other hand. 
Vaishnavite Holejas bury their dead m the sitting postuie 
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Pollution lasts for a period ranging from 10 to 15 
da>8 Most castes, including those who do not offer 
annual oblations, observe the Mahalava new moon day 
as a day sacred to the dead Among the Morasu Vokka- 
iigas, the Holey as of the Morasu section of that caste act 
as the Rale viaga tht old son) of the caste and play an 
important part in the burial ceremonials In olden dayst 
he was one of the four who carried the body, but now 
he walks before it He also carries the news to relations, 
digs the grave, helps the chief mourner to set fire to the 
body and on the third day goes with the chief mourner 
to the burial ground and partakes of part of the food 
remaining over after offering is made to the spirit of the 
dead person, the remaining portion being thrown to the 
crows \inong many castes which bury the dead, the 
custom of planting a stone about two feet high, over 
the grave prevails fairlv widely The budding oE 
Brmdavanas and the setting up of Lmgas by the 
Vaishnavas and the Baivas, respectively, is also not 
uncommon m several places 

Among unusual customs prevalent in the State maybe 
mentioned a few The existence of Couvade among the 
Korachas is faith well established When a Koracha 
woman feels the birth pains, her husband puts on some 
of her clothes, makes the woman mark on his forehead 
and retires to bed in a dart room The practice exists 
in remote parts m the Shimoga District and elsewhere 
and 18 reported to he dying out The Myasa Bedas of 
Chitaldiug District practise circumcision Whether thev 
have adopted this custom from the Muhammadans has still 
to be cleared up But it is significant that the pig is 
taboo to them as an article of food As the circumcision 
of women is not practised by them, it mav perhaps be 
inferred that it has been borrowed by them Customs of 
this kind, moreover, are never mdigenousU evolved 
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The Morasu Vokkaligas of My *1016 formetlv haJ a cus- 
tom, now prohibited by the Government, whereby a 
woman, before the ears of her eldest daughter were 
pierced prior to hei betrothal, had to suffei amputation 
of the ring and the little fingers of the right hand 
Among the Vaddas a man grows his beard until he is 
married and removes it at the time During the preg- 
nancy of hiB wife, a Yadda ^ill not breach a tank or 
carry a coipse The Kurubais of Mysore do not cunsnm 
mate marriage for three months so as to ayoid the risk 
of having three members of the family withm a year of 
marriage, which is regaided as unlucky Among the 
Kadu Gollas, a pregnant woman m labour is lodged fai 
off from a yilJage and only a Beda midwife is allowed 
near her ^fter three months, the mother and the 
child are brought in 

Sir Henry itisley has drawn pointed attention t-o the 
interest that attaches to the stud} of caste proverbs both 
as desciiptive of the castes themselves or of the peculiar 
characteristics of those belonging to them The Mysore 
Census Report for 1911 devotes a section to it and to it 
mainly I am indebted for yyhat follows Proverbs convey 
but half truths and are not infrequently caricatures of a 
particular failing m a caste or community While they 
should not therefore, be interpreted liteially, there is no 
gainsaying the fact that the> give us an opportunity to 
know how the different castes see or view each other 
To take the Brahman hrst, he la neyer a pet with other 
castes His cupidity is referred to in the saying A 
Brahman's avarice ” his want of foresight m “A Brah- 
man always thinks after the event , ’ his want of martial 
spirit m “ To fight a bold Brahman, which is a recom- 
mendation to a cowherd who said that he could not fight 
an elepljant or a soldier, his poverty in “Never stand 
before a Brahman or a boree , ” the one will beg and the 
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other will knock , hie habit of dming late m “ Never a 
Biabman s servant or Ganigad Bull his excesbive 
waste m ceremonials m ” The Brahman earns for btad- 
dhas the Holeya for drink and the Vokkahga for the 
fine his setting people hy the ears in ‘ A. Brahman s 
presence destroys a village as that ot a ciab over a tank ^ ’ 
his nnosual pbvsical transformation in “ Never trust a 
black Brahman or a white Hole v a , ’ his desire for tasty 
tood in ' The Brahman is for a good meal The 
Vokkahga comes m as much tor praise as for blame 
" Agncnltare not done by a Vokkahga is no agriculture ’ 
but ho “ pawns jewels for a feast and he is generally 
‘ friendless The Komati is badly cancatured m many 
sayings ' A Komati s trick is something too palpable 
to be just “ A Koraati s secret is one that would only 
be known after his death His cleverness m account 
keeping is testified to in ‘ The Komati mav fall, but will 
never fail m his accounts His general astuteness is 
referred to m " The Komati will never be deceived, and 
if he 18, he’ll never tell ' That he is not taken to he the 
guileless individual he wishes to be taken for is probably 
hit at in ‘You can stand a Brahman s anger but not a 
Chatty B smile ' Hib care for recompense is alluded to 
in " The Chetty never enters a flood unless there be a 
profit for the trouble A general characteristic of the 
caste itself is perhaps referred to in the saving which 
styles it “ The coriander caste The Komatib as a caste, 
it would seem would not \ield unless threatened just as 
the coriander will not sprout up unless it is rubbed hard 
against a rough substance before sowing Th° Kambara s 
weary labour is pointed to in “ It takes a vear tor a Kum- 
bara but a minute lor a stick The Aikasala b wily nature 
18 touched upon m " The Akkasale will not scruple to take 
from tha gold given to him for work by his sister or 
mother But that he la appreciated and patronized hy 
all m the village is plain from “ The Akkaeale knows 
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■whose ovuamenta are made of gold j'aet as the Aga^a 
knows the poor of the village The ^gasa’a inveterate 
habit of appearing m the clothes of hia constituents is 
ridiculed m ' The \gasa is with his master b hnerv 
The dirty habits of the Naymdas are betrayed m ‘ One 
can dine out of an ^gasa s hand but ueverm a Na>mda a 
courtvard ’ The Ganiga 8 hard-worked bull is referred 
to m " Never take a bull from a Ganiga ’ The Teluga 
Banajigas are described m ” A Banajiga as small as a 
garlic tuber and the village is ruined The nature of 
the Sal^ 8 task is well put m “ A Salfe is ruined by sepa- 
rating from his partner, -while a Chettv is from having 
one ” The Koracha s tenacity is alluded to in “ Fven if 
a Koracha is beaten he won t giye out the truth, which 
IS very true Hib cnngmg propensity in ‘ To cringe like 
a Koracha,” hia cheating habit in “To cheat like a 
Korava ” and his palpable injustice m ‘ The Koracha s 
justice 18 the rmn of the fafmh The povertv of the 
mendicant Jogi is neatly hit off m “ When Jogi and Jogi 
clasp, both are smeared with ashes ’ and no more, for, 
there is nothing to rob, and his means of livelihood m 
“ The Jogi’s knapsack is on his shoulder the moment he 
gets up ’ That agriculture and the Holeya are widely 
apart is referred to m “Never engage m agriculture 
depending on the word of a Holeya ” That the Madiga 
IS no persmia grata with any one is clear from “ No truth 
m Vedas and no Madiga m Heaven ' 

BrieJ DesrriptionB of Mam Castes and Tribes 

The brief descriptions of the mam castes and tribes 
found m the btate given below are based primarily on. 
the late Mr Nanjundayva’e monographs on them Those 
interested in the subject should refer to them for further 
particulars The Glossaries of castes included in the 
Madras and Mysore Census Reports for 1901 and the 
Mvsore Census Report for 191 1 and Mr Thurston's Castes 
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Tr^hf'^oj Go^thtrn India mav aJso tw= adTantageoueh con- 
sulted by them Some useful information will also be 
found in the Madras and Mysore Census Reports for 1891 

Bfinajiga — Kannada and Telngu Tradesman The 
term Banajiga la derived from Yanik \ani]ya, trader 
Only a sixteenth part of the caste, however, engage m trade, 
the rest being agriculturists Ihe two mam divisions are 
Panchama lor Lingavatl and Telugn, who do not inter 
marrv or interdine The Telugu is sub-divided into (1) 
Dasa, who are chieflv found in Channapatna and state that 
they are Jam converts to Vaishnaviam (.2) EJe, or Tota, 
because thei. grew chiefl\ the betel vine , 13) Dudi, traders 
in cotton, (4) Gaznla or Setti, bangle sellers, (5) Kayudu, 
01 Kaata (h) Ravut or Oppana, who profess to be the des- 
cendants of soldiers sent to the countrv during the da\s of 
the old VlJa^anagar kings Mannuta (also called Dandi 
Dasaris) who are wandering hawkers and beggars, etc 
Many Ele and Dasa Bauajigas speak Kannada, while to 
the rest of the sub divisions Telngu is the home language 
Marriage is infant or adult though usually the latter 
Except among the Mannuta sub division, widow re- 
marriage IS strictly forbidden Divorce is not allowed 
This caste is at the head of the Right Hand section of 
castes The Headman is called Desada Hetti and he 
occupies a very influential position in society His 
insignia of ofcce (the bell and ladle) is carried b\ the 
Chala\adi of the Holeva caste The dead are buried 
The Lmgayat Banajigaa practise infant marriage, prohibit 
widow marriage and interdict animal food and intoxicat- 
ing drinks Thev hare Jaagam G-urug The usual caste 
titles are Agya, Anna, Seiit, and Naijudu 

Beda — They sometimes call themselves Palegars be- 
cause some nf the old Palegar families belong to this caste. 
G-urikars (Marksmen) and Kiratas (Huntersj Prom the 
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fact that Valmiki the famous author of the Ramaya}Ui, is 
described as a Beda, they also style themselves Valmiki 
The> claim, besides, that Kannappa Na'S anar, one of the 63 
devotees of biva, belonged to their caste The term Beda 
1*5 derived from Vvadha which means Hunter Hunting 
19 the traditional occupation of the caste but most have 
taken to agriculture Many of the caste were soldiers 
in the armies of the old Vijavanagai Kings and Hyder 
Telugu was prubablv the original language of the caste but 
Kannada is now the language of those Jiving in essentially 
Kannada Districts The caste is diyided into several 
eudogamous divisions — (D L'ru Bedas or ChmnaBoyis, 
(2) Myasi Bedas nr Fedda Boyis (3) XJreme Bedas, 
(4) Afonda Bedas, etc The first of these live m villages , 
hence their name XJru The\ form bv far the largest divi 
Sion of the caste The Myasa Bedas are mostly found m 
the Chitaldrug District Thej practise circumcision and 
do not eat fowls and pigs Until recently, tnev lived only 
in jungles Tne Mondo Bedas are the wandering section 
of the tribe and live entirely by begging from other 
castes The various divisions are still further sub divided 
info numerous exogamous septs, each named after a 
plant 01 an animal and sometimes an inanimate object 
Most of them appear to be totems Marriage is generally 
adult though infant mamage ’s not altogether unknown 
The usual bnde-price is Ea 12 idow re marriage is 
allowed Divorce is permitted The dedication of 
daughters as BoRari'i for perpetuating the family is 
practised The dead are usually buried Members of the 
higher castes are admitted into the caste after a regular 
ceremony in the presence of castemen Ilia tom, or the 
afldhation of the son-in-law , is sometimes resorted to m 
the caste The usual title is Naijak 

Bestha — 1 hese form the fisher folk of the State In the 
eastern distncts, they are called Besthas , m the southern, 
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as Tora>a, Ambiga and Panvaia (Boatmen) , and in the 
western, as Kabvara and Gangem&JvkaIn They opeak 
Kannada Though B&hing is the tiaditional occupation, 
a great many follow hme-buming, palanquin-beaiing 
and caltivatioD Thebe differences an occupation have 
become bars to inter maxtiage among the sections follow- 
ing them The name Bestha is derived from the 
Kannada word hatmd, thrown, from the throwing of the 
net to catch hshes The caste is divided into numerous 
exogamous septs, which appear to be totemistic m origin 
Marriage is both infant and adult Re-marriage i f 
widows and divorce are allowed The bride price is 
Es 12 The practice of dedicating girls as Babavih is said 
to be getting into disfavour The dead are usually 
buried The usual titles are Eaju, Nayaha and Boyi 

Biahman — The traditional occupation of this caste is r 
the Btuuv of the Veda, the offering of sacrifices and '* 
teaching According to thf eailv text writers, only a 
Brahman learned in the Veda has a right to the preroga- 
tives of his caste One not versed in the \ eda is, according 
to them only a Brahman by birth The Bhagavad Gita 
defines the true Brahman aa one who is attached to the 
Brahman \ true Brahman is aho described as a peison 
who swerves not from the truth Manu compares 
unworthv Brahmans to cats and herons (hipocrites^ 
iccording to him a Brahman cannot acquire monei bv 
sacrificing or teaching The Satapatha BraJir?tana 
thus describes the four qualifications of a Brahman 
Brahmanical descent befitting deportment, fame and 
the perfecting of the people Vishnu defines a Brah 
man as one who is benevolent towards all creatures 
"With the Buddhists, the Brahman was not sacro 
sanct We have m the Bhammapada the following 
negative definition ‘ 4 man does not becomn a 
Brahman by his plaited hair, by his familv or hy birth 
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in whom there is truth and righteousness, he is blessed, 
he IS a Brahman ’ The Sutta Nipada describes three 
kinds of Brahmans Titthiyas, Ajivakas and Niganthas 
The Buddhist Suttas ascribe fanciful poi^era to the 
Brahmans By intense meditation, they sav they can 
cause an earthquake In the Qaestiofis of King Mvlinda 
we find Buddha calling himself a Brahman, i e , an 
Arhat In the Jama Sutras, likewisB, Brahman la given 
as a title of Mahavira The same Sutras hold that real 
Brahmanhood is to be found among those who are not 
attached to the world This seems to be an echo of the 
Upamshads which proclaim, ' Let a Brahman become a 
Mnni and then he is a Brahman ’ For ages however, 
Brahmans have lived the householder’s life The very 
descriptions of the Brahman given m the different texts 
show that slowly from a mere sacrificial priest the 
Brahman developed into a layman \t present, Brah 
mans in this btate, as elsewhere are only to a limited 
extent followers of their traditional occupations They 
are mostly landowners, officials in Government Service, 
and members in the learned professions Their customs 
and habits are too well known to need special mention 
here A few facts relating to the many divisions into 
which they are cut up, the different languages the> 
speak, the various religions adhered to by them, how 
ever, merit attention These will shoiv that they are 
more a community than a caste and that they are oo more 
homogeneona than other such communities are or can be 
The Brahmans are, according to their original location 
or language, divided into Pancha Gauda, i e , the five 
sections of the Gauda country, the country north of the 
Vmdhyas, and the Pancha Dravida, the country south of 
theVmdhvas ThePancha Gauda include the following — 

(1) Kanya Kobja {United Provinces) 

(2) ^arasvata (Punjab) 

(3) Gauda (Delhi and Benjal) 
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(4) Maitbilft (Behar) and 

(■5) Utkala (Orjssa) 

The Pancha Dravida comprise the following — 

(1} Karnataka or Kannada 

(2) Andhra or Telagu 

(3) Dra\Jda or Tamil 

(4) Maharashtra or Mabratta and 

(6) Gnrjara or Gu/erati 

While a fe'vs of the first three sections of the Pancha 
Gauda and of tho fifth of the Pancha Dravida are found 
m the State the bulk of the Brahmans m it belong to 
the first tour sections of the Pancha Dravma 

Among these four the first, the Karnataka prepon- 
derates, being more than the total of the other three 
These seldom inter marry and retain, despite the long 
mter\al that has elapsed since their immigration mto 
the State and the viciasitudea they have passed through, 
their original languages Brahmans geneialh are fur 
ther sub dmded into a number of Gutras, the original 
progenitors of which were seven principal ItibhiB or 
sages In the unlimited ramifications of Gotras which 
have branched out from the parent stems, the line of 
descent is exhibited in the Pratara pedigree and a man 
and woman of the same gotra and pravara never marry 
together The connection of the gotm is entirely in the 
male line, a woman on marriage bemg afliliated to the 
husband a go*ra The following are the strongest gotras 
m Mysore containing over 7 000 in each — 

Gautama 
Jamadagni 

\ adbula 
Sandilya 
MaudgftJja 
Maunabhargaia 
Gargyayana 
Satbamarsbuna 


Bbaradvaja 

Easyapa 

\i6vamitra 

"V asiabtha 

Snvataa 

\treia 

Kausika 

Kaundmva 

Hanta 
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Altogether sixtj-mne are represented here, the 

remainder, m alphabetical older, being — Ach^uta, Aga8t\a 
Ambaribha, Asvalavana, Badaravana, Barhabpat\a, 
Chopagayana, Devaraja Dhanati]a\a, Gala%a Ganda 
8arnsvflta Ghnt.isarnqa, Havikaima, Kalakausika, 
Kamakavana, Kanva Kapi, Kat\ayana Koeala, 
Knndalai Kutsa, Lohita, Maitreya, Mandavja Maun 
j\a\ana Mitravasu Mohana, Nistndhana, Parasara, 
Paithiva Paulastya Panrakutba lutamanba, Bajendra, 
Kathitara, Salankayana, Salavatba, Sankalika, Sankar- 
shana &ankh\ayana, Sanknti, Santasa, 8aanaka, 
Svantantrakapi, Upamainva, Aadhrvasva Vaikhanasa, 
Vaisampayana Vamana, Vishauvardhann and Yja^a 

In addition to the ijoird there is the <iaKJia or parti- 
cular branch or school of the Veda which each man 
professes to follow m the perfoimances of his sacrihces 
and rites Classified on this basis, there aie m the State 
nearU as many Big Vedis as there are Yajur and 8ama 
A edis together There are none apparentU who 
acknowledge adhesion to the Atharva Veda The\ are 
also further divided into those who follow the \pa3tamba 
Sutra and those others who follow the Asvalavana Sutra 
The latter seem to preponderate in the State 

The Brahmans in the State, moreover belong to one 
of the three main sects — Smartha, Madhva and Sri 
Vaishnava The Smartas are more than twice the 
strength of the Madhvas and Sn Vaibhnavas put 
together 

All these three sects aie composed of either Vaidikas 
or Laukikas, the former, consisting of those who devote 
themselves entirely to religion and live partly on 
charity and partly on their earnings as priests the latter, 
those who attend to temporal affairs The distinction, 
however, is meielv an individual one, as different mem 
bers of^the family may be either Vaidikas or Laukikas 
according to inclination 
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The Smarthfts derive their name from Smnti, the code 
of revealed or traditional Jaw The\ always worehip the 
triad of Brahma, f'lva and Vishnu ondei the m’vstic 
svllable OM and while admittinsj them to he equal 
evalt Siva aa their chief d6it\ They hold the Pan- 
theistic Vedanta doctrine of Advaita or non-dualism, 
believing God and matter to be identical and everything 
to be an atom nf divmity, thej themselves being parts of 
the Supreme Being The founder of the Smartha Sect 
IS Saniara or Sankarachar 3 a, the Hindu reformer of 
the eighth century, and their Guru is the Sringeu Swaini, 
designated the Jagad Guru Probably the v<=^ry ancient 
sect of the Bbagavata or the Bhagavata Sampradaya, 
are reckoned as Smarthaa but they incline more to 
Vishnu worship The Guru of the Bhagavatas is at 
TalkaJ The distinctive marks of a Hmartha Brahman 
are three parallel horizontal lines of pounded sandalwood 
or of the ashes of cowdung on the forehead with a 
round red spot m the centre, but the Bhagavatas wear 
perpendicular Vaishnava maiks 

The Madhvas are so called from "Madhyacbarva or 
Madhva, the founder of the sect, who arose in South 
Kanara in the J3th centurv They worship both Vishnu 
and Siva but more particularly the former They profess 
the doctriDO of HwaitA or du&Jism, considering the 
creator and the created to be distinct, and tbeir 6nal 
absorption to be in the future It appears that they 
may be divided into the Vyaaakuta and the Da^akuta 
The former adhere strictly to the religious teachings of 
the founder, which are entirelj lu Sanskrit The latter 
base their faith on the hymns and writings m the verna 
cular, which thej can understand, of persons of their 
sect distinguished as Dasas or servants of God, and they 
go about with musical mstruments singing these m 
honour of the Divme Being A Madhva Brahman is 
known bv a black perpendicular line from the junction 
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of the eyebrows to the top of the forehead, -witli a dot in 
the centre A Smaitha mav become a Madhva, and 
vice versa, but the former happens ofteneu than the 
latter In such cases, inter marriages between persons 
nf the same circle are not prohibited, though they 
embrace different doctrines, but the wife alwa\s adopts 
the tenets of her husband 

The Sn ’Vaishnavas, also called Aiyangara, aie wor- 
shippers of \i6hnu, as identified with his consort 
Lakbhmi or Sn, whence their name The founder of 
their sect was Ramanuja or Raraanujacharya, who lived 
m the Choi a and Mysore countries at the beginning ot 
the twelfth century, and after him the\ are also called 
Ramanujas m some parts of India Their creed is the 
Visibhtad waits, which differs from the Dwaita in nttribut 
ing both form and qualities to the deity In Mysore, 
their Guru is the Parakalaswami of Melkote They are 
the most exclusive of all the Brahmans m points of food 
and mter-marriage, the orthodox among them requiring 
curtains to screen their food from the gaze of others, 
even their own relations and fellow sectanans Thev 
form two prmcipal divisions, the Tengale or southern 
and the Vadagale or northern The distinction between 
the two arises from dispute as to certain doctrinal points, 
said to be eighteen m number, which were formulated 
some four centuries back, m Sanskrit and Tamil verses, 
hv Manavala Mahamom on the aide of the Tengale, and 
by Vedanta Desikar on the side of the Vadagale and 
the dispute has placed a gulf between the parties ever 
since There are some differences also in social obser- 
vances The Tengale fot instance, do not subject their 
widows to the tonsnie, which is usual among other 
Brahman sects Thev also give more prominence to the 
vernacular versions of their Sanskrit sacred writings 
The Sn Vaishnavas are known bv the natna or tndent 
on the forehead, the centre line being yellow or red, and 
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the two outer ones white The Tengalea dietzugujsh 
theniselves from the Vadagales hy contmuiag the central 
line of the tnden*' in -nhite for some d 'stance do^^n 
the nObO 

The three mam aecfca above described contain nearly 
eighty recorded sub-divisions, distinguished by names 
'which file mamh ten i tonal or nnmericftl in origin The 
derivation of mant of the names appears to be anknown 
even to those who hear them 

Those included under Smartba and Madhva, in alpha 
betical order, are — Saiva, Aruvattu-vokk&lu, Aruvela, 
Aruvelu Nijogi, Asbtosahasra, Badaganad, Bhagavata 
Samprada)a, Bodhayana, BnhatLharana, Chitpavan 
Desastha, Devalaka or Sivaradhyti, Dravida, Hale 
Karnataka or Ha)e-Kannadiga, Havika or Haiga, 
Ho\fcaniga, Kambalor Kamme (Babbur, Kannada, 
Ulcha and Vijapuia), Kandavara, Karade, Karnataka, 
Kasalnad Katvavana, Kavarga, Kilnad, Konkanastba, 
Kota (or Kaikota and Ippatnaikaravaru', Kotisvara 
Kusasthala lor Senve), Madhva (\aishnava and Pennat- 
tnr\ MnJjkiOfld or Murikmad, Namhim Nandavaidika, 
Nij^ogi, Pannhagrama Praknad, Prathainasakhe (Kanvc, 
Madbvanjana or Yajnavttlkva' Sabavasi, Banketi bar- 
varja, birnad Sisuvarga, Sivalh (oi Knruvalh^, Snkla 
■iajUESakhe Telaghanva, Totada Tigala, Tulava, Uttaraji 
(or Pittaradi), Vadama, Vadhyama, Vangipuram Veginad 
and Velnad 

The etongest of these divisions numerically are those 
returned amiply as bmartba, Badaganad , Desastha, 
Kamme (Babbur, Kanna.da and Plchal Muhbmad 
Hoysaniga Dravjda, Hale Karnataka and Vaishnava 
(Madhva) 

The Badaganad had their origin in the northern 
(Badaga) dietncta (nadl and apeak Kannada , thej are 
both Sraarthae and Madhvne The Desastha are imrm- 
grants from the Mahratta country, and mostl’? retain 
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the use of Marathi , they are Smarthas and Madbvas, 
the latter preponderating but the difference of faith is 
no bar among them to inter- marriage and free social 
intercoarse The Babbur Kamme are all Smartha^j , 
the Kannada Kamme and the Ulcha Kamme are both 
Smarthas and Madhvas nearfy aJJ epeak Kannada, a 
few Telugn also The Kamme conntrj seems to have 
been to the easst of the Kolai District The Mubkinad 
or Mnrikinad are Smarthas from the Cuddapah District 
speaking Telugu The present chief priest of Sringeri 
IS of this sect The Hoysaniga, also called \ aishamga, 
are chieflv Smarthas and speak Kannada Their name 
may be derived from the old Hoysala oi Hoysarm 
Kingdom The Dravida, Vadama and Bnhatcharana 
or Pencharana may be taken together they are immi- 
grants from tbe Tamil Onantrv, and are Smarthas 
speaking Tamil, and a few Telugn The Hale Kar 
nataka, nr Hale Kannadiga are mostly confined to the 
Mysore District, where they are generally village 
accountants There are two branches Mugnr and 
Inosale They are nearly all Hmarthas, and their language 
is Kannada Though their claim to be BraJimans is 
apparently not demed, they were for some reasons, mil 
recently under a sort of ban, and often called by a nick 
name, bat about twenty hve years ago, they were publicly 
recognized by both the Snngeri and Parakala Mathas 
Other Brahmans however have no intercourse yyith 
them, social or religious 

Of the other sects, the Aravelu, or the sis thousand 
aip both Smarthas and Madbvas and speak both Kannada 
and Telugu The Aruvelu Nivogi are a branch of them, 
who are lauhkas or devoted to secular calbngs The 
Aruvattu-vokkalu or sixty families originally foimed a 
portion either of the Aruvelu or the Kamme, but were 
selected as his disciples by Vyaearava Swami of the 
Madhva faith, some four centuries ago It is a popular 
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tnienomer that all of this soot ara Madhvas This, 
however, is not coirect A few ire still Smirthas The 
small sect of Kambalui or Totada Tigala mostlv m the 
Shimoga District, are also connected with the \iiiv6la 
Moreovei the Uttaraji or Uttaradi appeal to have 
branched off from the Aruvelu, some three or four 
centuries ago when the\ became the disciples of bupada 
Bava 

The Ohitpavan. are Mahrattas and Sinarthas The 
Havika or Haiga are immigrants from Haiga, the ancient 
name of North Kanara and thei are almost entuelv 
contined to the west ot the Shimoga District They are 
Smarthas and are now prmcipallj engaged m the colti 
vation of the areca nnt gardens Acrordmg to tradition, 
they are ot northern origin and were introduced h\ one 
of the KadamKi kings, in the third oi fourth century, 
from Ahi< hhatra This would bring them from Rohil 
khand, but Abichhatia may be only a learned synonym 
for Haiga The name Haiika is said to be a unri option 
of Havvaka or conductor of sacnhccs, and perhaps it 
was for such purposes that they were imported at a 
time when there were no Brahmans in those parts The 
small communities of Kandavara, Kavaiga Kota and 
Botiswaia, Kusasthala, hisuvarga, properly Sishya arga, 
with the biyalii are Tulu Brahmans, immigrants tmm 
South Kanara the ancient Tuluva and mostly located 
in the western distrn ts They mostly engage in agri 
cultuie and trade and sph*ak Tnlu and Kannada The 
Karade or Karhade are Mahrattas from Karhad Some 
of them are employed in the Revenue Survey The 
Konkanastha are also Mahrattas fiora the Konkan, and 
are Smarthas The above two sects do nut mter-m&iry, 
hut mix freely m other respects The Nandavaidika are 
from the Telugu country , are both Smarthas and Madhvas 
and speak Teluga and Kannada The Pratbamasakhe 
and Suklayajusbakhe or Madyandina are both binarthas 
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and Madhvas they speiik TfJugu and Kannada The 
Sahavaeis are immigranta like the Chitpavan from the 
Mahratta country 

The Kanketjs are Smarthas from Madura, and speak a 
corrupt mixture of Tamil and Kannada There are t'wo 
branches, the Kousika and the Bettadpnr, so named 
from the places in which they first settled, which are in 
the Hassan and Mysore Districts They eat together, 
but do not inter marry as a rule The Kausika, however, 
who were the first comers, are said occasionally to get 
wives from the Bettadpnr, but in such cases, the girl's 
connection with the latter altogether ceases The 
Sanketis reverence a prophetess named Nacharamma or 
Nangirainma, who seems to have been instrumental m 
causing their migration from their original seats The 
story about hex is given in the first edition of this 
Gazetteer The Siranad have two divisions, the HaJe 
Siranad, who are Smarthas, and the Hosa biranad, who 
are chiefly Madhvas Both speak Kannada and derive 
their name probably from bira m the Tumkur District 
The Vengipuram are all bmarthas, speaking Telugu 
The Velnad are also Telugu Smarthas, and resemble 
the Murikinad Th^y are mostly in the south and the 
east The Venginad are Smarthas and speak Kannada 

The sub-divisions of Bn Vaishnavaa, m alphabetical 
order, are — Bhattaracharya, Bmbar, Hebbai (Melnatar), 
Hemmigeyar, Kadambiyar, Kanade, Kilnattar, Man- 
d vat tar, Moradurar, Metukunteyar Morasanad, Munchoh 
or Choh, Kalian chakiavarti, Prathivadi-Bhayankarathar, 
Somesandal or Attan-kntattar and Tirnmalaiyar 

The Bhattar achat vas are Tengalea, and generally 
Vaidikas , they speak Telugu and Tamil Thp Embars 
are Tengales from Srirangam and speak Tamil The 
Hebbars are descendants of immigrants from the Tamil 
country, who settled m five different villages, and were 
hence also known as the Panchagrama These places 
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were Grramft (Hassan District), Kadaba (Tnmknr District), 
Malnr (Bangalore District), Han gala (Mysore District) 
and Belur (Hafisan District) Hebbar was the old 
Brahman designation of the Headman of a viJlao:e as 
Heggade was of the Jams and these names still linger 
in the west It is said to be a corruption of Heh harava, 
or the Head Brahman The settlers in Grama, it 
appears had acquired this title, which owing to their 
connection was extended to all the Panobagrama They 
all eat together and inter marry art both Tengale and 
Vadagale and speak Tamil The Hemmigeyar are all 
Vaidikas and Vadagale settled at Hemmige near Talkad, 
which 19 said to have been granted b\ the king of the 
day, to one of tbeir ancestors as a reward for distinguish- 
ing himself in a literary discussion Their language is 
Tamil The Mandyattar are immigrants from a village 
called Mandyam near Tirupati They are located m 
Melkote and Mandya, the latter being named after their 
native place They are all Tengale and speak Tamil 
The Mara,durar are tiimilar settlers at the neighbouring 
village of Maddur which is a corruption of Maradur 
The Metukuntevar are Vadagale and disciples of Para 
kalaswami They speak Telngu and Tamil The 
Mnncholi and Choh are so called because they retain the 
lock of hajr m front of the head, ate Tengale and their 
language is Tamil The Nallanchakravarti are Vadagale 
trom Conjeevaram and are ail Vaidikas Prathivadi Bha- 
yankarathar, meaning the ternfiera of the opponent dis- 
putants are Tengale and are Vaidikas from Srirangam, 
speaking Tamil The Bomesandal aie Vadagale and 
chiefly Vaidikas, from the same part and speak Tamil 
The Tirumalaiyar are descendants of Kotikany adana 
Tatacharya whose name imphea that he had given away 
a milhon daughters in marriage They ate all Vadagales 
and Vaidikaa and seem to have come from Conjeevaram 
They speak Tamil 
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The temple servants, orBrahmana who net as Pnjaris, 
are all \ aidikas but are considered to have degraded 
thernselvbS by undertaking such wervice, and the other 
Brahmanb vvitl have no connection with them The 
iSivadvijaor Sivanambi and Tamballa are of the Smartha 
sect and ofliciate m Siva temples Cl’he Vaikhaoasa and 
Pancharatra belong to Sn Vaishnavas and officiate in Su 
Vishnu temples The Tammadis who oth^-iate in certain 
Siva temples, are Lingavats 

Gullo — The traditional occupation of this caste is tend- 
ing ot cows and living bv the sale of milk and .ts products 
At present only a few of this caste follow their oiiginal 
calling, agriculture being the mam occupation of the rest 
The name Golla is denved from Sinskrit Govla or Qopala, 
which eignihes cow-herd The caste le most numerous 
in the Tumknr, Chitaldrug, Bangalore and Kolar 
Districts It consists of two divisions Uru Gollas and 
Aadu Gu^las who differ widelv in then customs The 
original language of the caste appears to have been 
Telugn At present, however those m the purely 
Kannada parts of the Std-te hive adopted Kannada as 
their home language 

Tbe Uru Guilds are divided into numerous endogamons 
sub divisions, bome of which are the following — Onti- 
Chapramavallu, those of the single marriage booth and 
Bendu Chapramavallu, those of the double marriage 
booths, one at the bnde s and the other at the bride- 
grtxim B, Terra or Kilar Guilas supposed to be superior 
to all the rest in status Puuagu or Kudi Faita, those 
whose women tolk wear the skirt from over the right- 
shoulder , Pnni or Puja , Karne oi Ka]a Mubhti , and 
Bokkasamu or Bigamudie The last of these (lit the 
lock and seal sectionj were in former times the guards of 
the treasury Even now, the menials who open eind lock 
the Government Tieaeurv and handle tbe money bags 
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ftte known as Gollas Buchanan has an interesting note 
in his Travels on this section in which he says that among 
them embezzlement of pnbho monev entrusted to them 
was, if proved, severely punished, the delmqaent being 
immediately shot ” The Gollas have a number of 
e3:ogamon8 divisions which bear nndoubted marks of 
their totemietic origin Marriage is usually adult, thoagh 
infants are occasionallv married The bnde-pnce ib 
E s 15 idow re marriage is not periuitted Illatom 
adoption 18 common Divorce is allowed, though a 
divorced wife cannot re marry The dead are uauallj 
buried Persons d\ mg as bachelors are deihed as Iraga 
raru (Firas or heroeel and sculptuied stone meuionals 
are raised m their honour The Gollas ate usually 
devout Vaishuavites, manv among them becoming Dasas 
(or Dasayyas) and leading a mendicant lite The usual 
title IS Gauda Kilari Gollas style themselves as 
Nay^idu 

Ka/ii Golla — Kado Gollas are m some respects a unique K 
caste They state that they are immigTants from Delhi 
and its neighbourhood They speak Kannada The 
caste is divided intu three eadogamous septs known as 
Karadi GoUaru (or the bear tribe;, Chandmavaru (or the 
moon tribel and Rame Gaudana Euladavaru (oi those ut 
Banie Ganda's tnbel These, again, are each divided 
into different exogamous septs known after animals, 
plants and other inanimate objects borne at least of 
these appear to be totemistic m origin Thus, those of 
the Hurah lor horse gram) sept do not eat or touch horse- 
gram The headman of this sept does not even pass 
through the field in which horse-gram it. grown , if tom 
pelled by necessity, he is earned over the field by people 
not belonging to his caste Marriage is usually adult A 
bride price of Es 14 is paid Widow re-mamage is not 
permitted Divorce is allowed, but a divorced woman 
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cannot re-marry The dead are usually buried Sheep 
and cattle breeding has been from time immemorial the 
oixupation of the oa^te Each hamlet inhabited by the 
caste has a Tajaman (or headman) who wields consider- 
able powers among the residents of the place Junjappa, 
the caste deity, is a glorified cowherd and is taken by the 
caste as a later incarnation of Sn Krishna Before the 
caste council, parties swear bv Junjappa or the Jennige 
Kun (or sacred sheep marked b-y the longitudinal cats m 
its ears), while each hamlet has one or more Jennige 
Kuri The usual caste titles are Gullu Gauda or simply 
Gauda 

Holeya — Holey aa are the chief agricultural labourers m 
the State They correspond to the Telugu Mala and the 
Ismil Paraiyan They form a tenth of the population of 
the State and are found m almost every part of it The 
name is derived from Hola, a field Holeya thence meaning 
a field labonier They belong to the Balogai ^^ectlOQ and 
as such form part of the 18 Phana party They speak 
Kannada They consider themselves supeiior to the 
Tamil Faraivans, who eat m their houses, though the 
compliment is not returned The caste is divided into 
several tern tonal and occupational sub divisions such Sb 
Gangadikata, Morasu, Dasa, Magga (Weavmg), Hagga 
(rope making), etc Of these, the Gangadikaras are con- 
sidered the highest m the social scale among themselves 
They do not dine with the rest of their brethren and purify 
vessels touched by them and throw away earthen pots 
used by them Each of these sub divusions is agam split up 
into numerous exogamous septs which seem to be tote- 
mistic in ongm Marriage may be adult or infant, though 
some partiality is shown for the latter Dedication of 
girls as Basatis prevails Divorce is easy, but is subject 
to thi repayment of the part of bride-pnce paid and the 
mannage expenses m full The dead are usually buried 
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Men of higher castes are admitted into the caste after the 
usnai purification ceremony The members of this, caste 
generally live together m a part of the village called the 
Holageri (lit the quarter of the Holevos^ In Mysore 
City many have built tiled houses They are hard 
ysorkmg, intelligent and industnouB, and have taken to a 
vanety of useful occupations 

The Holevas, besides their other duties, are also village 
watchmen and general messengers In these capacities, 
they are known as Chalavadis and Kulayadifi The 
Chalavadis act as bervants of the Right Hand castes, 
convening their meetings whenever required They are 
also the custodians of the symbol of those castes, the bell 
and the ladle They are made of brass and are connect 
ed together by a chain of the same metal A Chalayadi 
carries the ladle on his right shouldei and heads the 
procession of all the Eight Hand section people, sound- 
ing the bell with the shake of the chain These insigma 
are also produced at caste assemblies and at the marn- 
agea of the Bight Hand section castes They are placed 
before the Sangamesyyara Gladdige and worshipped 
The spoon has on it engraved the badges of different castes 
composing the Eight Hand section, such as the plough of 
the Vokkaliga, the scales of the Banajiga, the shears of a 
Kuruba, the spade of a Vodda the razor of a Barber, the 
washing stone and the pot of an Agasa, and the wheel 
of a Kumbara They also contain a bull banked on 
either side by the sun and the moon 4t the foot of the 
spoon are also engraved the figures of an Ass and a 
Basavi 

Jam — The term Jam signifies more a religion than a 
caste In it are found persons belonging to different castes ‘ 
Thus there ate Brahmans who usuallj call themselves 
Jam Brahmans, there are traders who go under the 
name of Chatorlakshatn , another set of traders who call 
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themselves Panchama Kahatri , and there are the wea- 
vers. calenderers and dyers who call themselves Gadiyas 
Some of the Sadas (q v ) in the State are Vokkaligas by 
profession, but in religion are Jams The two mam sects 
of the Jain religion are the Digambara or akv clad (i e , 
nude), and Svetambara or white clad This sectarian 
distinction cuts right through the castes professing the 
Jam religion The Svetambaras form a small number 
in Mysore Most of the immigrant traders of the Mar- 
wan community m Bangalore belong to this sect The 
Digambaras are indigenous to the State They are 
found chiefly m the districts of Shimoga Mysore and 
Haasan ‘^ravanbelagola, m the Haesan District, is 
their chief seat They are generally engaged in trade, 
selling mostly brass and copper vessels In recent years, 
they have progressed much m this trade, a flourishing 
joint stock concern bemg worked by them m Sravan- 
belagola Some engage in agricnltore as well For the 
nse and progress of Jam religion, see Chapter VIII 
The usual caste title of Mvsore Jams is Ayya 

Kuruha — A caste of shepherds and blanket weavers, 
found in all districts but m largest numbers in Mysore 
A good portion, however, follow agriculture They speak 
Kannada, though m parts of Kolar, they have adopted 
Telogu as their mother tongae The Madras Census 
Keport of 1891 connects them with the Pallava Kangs 
of the South This seems apparently based on the 
narrative included id the Eongu Chronicle^ a work 
which has now been shown to be one of those which 
should be used with care It is not impossible, how- 
ever that the earliest kings of manv dynasties of the 
South rose from this caste Those now found m the 
State seem to have reached ifc from Mailara, m the pre- 
sent Bellary District The caste is divided into three 
endogamouB divisions, Halu, Andt, and Jadi or Kambh 
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Various alternative names for each, of these divisions are 
given in different parts of the State The first of these 
divisions IS, in some places, found divided mto three 
further sab divisions of Soinavaradavaru, those \vho wor- 
ship their gods on Monday, Bnhaspathivaradavaru, those 
who worship on Thursday and Adityavaradavarn, those 
who worship on bandars The Halu Kurabas^ who ace 
by far the largest and most important division found in 
the State, abstain from liquor The Ilambli section, on 
the other hand, seem to indulge m it Ande Enrnbas 
are so called because they used to collect the milk of 
their sheep m a bamboo cylmder staled 4.7ide The 
Kambh Kurubas weave coarse woollen hlanicts and the 
women dress themselves with aprons of Kambli Each 
of the three divisions is farther sub divided into several 
ev.ogamoaB septs, named after plants trees animals, etc , 
which are venerated in many ways by the septa belong- 
ing to them In some at least of these cases, their totem 
oijgin IS still being kept up One of these is banianthi 
{Ghrysanthemumi from which the caste pnests are 
recruited and consequently held in greater respect by the 
rest Thev wear the Linga, doubtlesb the result of their 
coming under Lingayat influences Marriage is either 
adult or infant The bride price is Es 12 Widow 
re marriage is permitted Girls are dedicated as Basuvis 
Divorce is allowed Outsiders are not admitted into 
this caste The dead are usually buried The caste is 
well organized being divided territonalh, a Gauda (or 
headman) being at the head of each territorial section or 
division Saivisra is professed by many, though Veera 
saivism ('with the wearing of the Lingaj is also followed 
by a great portion of the caste The tribal God is Eira 
(lit a hero) The usual titles are Gauda and Heggade 

Lingayat — ^This is not the name of a single caste but 
a general designation for several castes, the members of 
M or VOL I &* 
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all of which wear the Lmga on their bodies after due 
initiation In fact, there are many castes included in the 
name A Lmga^at, indeed, mav belong to any caste 
from the Brahman to the Madiga hen a man who 
belongs to one of the traditional Hindu castes becomes a 
Lmgavat, he has a new casto name given him All 
Lmgavats do not interdine, nor do the^v intermarry 
Kace has proved too strong tor religion The worship of 
the Tjinga is a ver'- ancient one m India It has been 
identified with phallic woiship, which was known to pri 
mitive man in various parts of the world (Vide Chapter 
VIII) Lmga worship hiw been supposed bv some 
authorities to be lecognized m the Pravargya (oeremonv 
at Soma aaciifice) of the Sa^hapa^Aa Brahmana (See 
Bacred Eoo^s of t/ie East, Vol 44, XLVH } The Lin- 
gayatg in this State, as indeed elsewhere in Madras and 
Bombay, are found engaged in all occupations— agricul- 
ture, commerce, public administration and the profes- 
sions To them is largely due the preservation and purity 
of the highly polished Kannada language Various 
excellent accounts of their history and religious tenets 
and observances have appeared m recent publications, 
such as Hastings’ Encytlopadi<i of Religion and Ethics, 
wherein Mr Enbhoven, i c s , has re stated his views 
first propounded bv him m a monograph devoted to the 
subject For the history of the rise and progress of the 
rebgion of the Lmgayats, see Chapter VIII The name 
Lingayat means ‘ one with a Lmga, the reference 
bemg to the portable Lmga worn in a silver or a metallic 
casket, usuallv suspended by a string m the neck, in the 
form of a pendant, or tied on the upper arm, or on the 
head to the turban The Lmga thus worn is of stone 
and of the size of an acorn Occasionally, the term 
Lmgav&nta is nsed as an alternative name for the castes 
professing the Lmgayat religion Veerasaiva is another 
popular name for them This diSLinguisbes them from 
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Adi SaiTas, the followers of the original Saivifce cult, the 
Veerasai\as profeBsing the Saivite religion as preached 
bv Basava and his compatnota Sivaehar is still another 
name for them, and it is the one which appears to have 
been applied to them from early times ' Siva-^hai ' 
literally means “ following Saiv a practice It is known 
(Sea Mccdra-i Epi-graphy Neport for 1918) that among 
the earliest teachers of the Saiva cult were several who 
were known b> the title of Sivacharva ' Whether this 
title was simplified or whether tbe term *' Sivachar ’ is 
independent of this title is not definitely known In this 
State the Lmga\n,t religion has been long piofessed bv a 
variety of castes Among those who have come under 
its inflaence at one time or another are the following — 


Kumhas 

Bilimaggas 

Telngn Bauajigas 

D^vangas 

Attvmdas 

Kunchigas 


Sanvasis 

Kumbaras 

Helavas 

Sadaa 

Handi Jogis 
Nagarthas 


In Rome of these castes, only soctions of them profess 
the Lingayat religion Lingayats take in marriage, in 
such cases girls from the non-Lingavat sections though 
they do so only after dne admission of the girl into their 
religion They do not, however, agree to give their 
girls m marriage to the non-LingavatR Each caste, 
thoagh professing the Lmgayat religion, follows its usual 
caste cuBtoms and usages But there are some notable 
exceptions \mong these are that, at Lmgavat marna- 
ges, only ft Jangama can officiate similarly at the 
funerals Then, again, the burying of the dead person 
among sections professiug the Lmgayat religion la 
usually in the sitting posture No Staddhasare observed 
and generally animal food and alcoholic liquors are 
abstained from Marriage la, among the generality of 
the Lmgayat sections, infant, and the bnde-pnce that 
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prevails in the caste is paid Likewise, the titles added 
to the names are those prevalent generally among the 
castes to w hich the different sections belong ^11 this 
la sufficient to show that the term Lingayat has more 
a religious than a caste significance All Lmgavats in 
the State are subject to the jurisdiction m matters reli- 
gions to their O-nruB, who preside over their mutts The 
Mysore Census Report for 1911 gives a good account of 
these mutts from the pen of Eajasabhabhushana Diwan 
Bahadur Sir K P Puttanna Chetty, k t , lie 

Madiga — The C buckler caste corresponds to the 
Chakkihyan of the Tamil country The members of this 
caste call themselves Edagai as they form the last caste in 
the Left Hand group of castes as the Hole v as, called the 
Balagai, form the last of the Right Hand groups They 
also style themselves aometimea as Matangas, descend- 
ants of Matanga Rishi, and Jambava, one of the chief 
allies of Rama the epic hero The caste la most numerous 
m Tuoikur, Bangalore, KoJar and Chitaldrng Districts 
They are, by tradition, vrorkers in leather, but hardly one 
in twenty of the actual workei's follows the occupation 
now About one-third are cultivators and four-ninths 
subsist by agncultoial and other labour A few are 
also village-servants and musicians They speak Kannada, 
or Telugn according to the locality they live m The 
Telugu and KEinnada sections do not intermarry They 
are each of them divided into three endogamoUb divieions 
of Tanige Bn wadavaru (or Tale Bavvamvandhula) mean- 
ing the Eatmg Dish Division, the Hedige Bavvadavaru 
(or Gampa Buvvamvaudhnlu) signifying the Basket Dm- 
eion and the Mora Bnvvadavaru, the Winnow section The 
last of these is further divided into the single and double 
Winnows These divisions are named after the manner 
m whjch the bride and the bridegroom eat the Buwa 
(food or the common mantaJ meal), i e , as they keep it 
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in an eatmg disb> a basket, or a winnow It is said, that 
the people of the last division, in some places, make a 
figure of the human body out of the cooked nee and 
othei articles used for the manta) meal and that the 
bride and the bridegroom with some of the nearest male 
relations on either side eat up the same, the bride-gruom 
and hiB party beginning to consume from the head and the 
bride and her party from the legs From this practice, 
they take the name of Hena Buwadavaru m Kannada, 
and Piniga Domati Vandhulu m Telugu, literally 
meaning those of the corpse division There are besides 
two other divisions worthy of note One of these is the 
Jambava and the other is the Dakkalu The latt-r form 
the hereditary bondsmen (Halemakkalu) of the Madigas 
and are tieated b\ them as outcastes Thev have no 
fixed abode, but keep wandering from place to place 
Jiving on the alms of the Madigas The members ot the 
Jambava section form the Gurus of the Madigas The> 
have exclusive Mathas for themselves such as those at 
KodihaJh, Hiti\ ur Taluk, and Nelamangala They affix 
‘ Mum ' to their personal names e ff , Rudramum, and 
wear a Linga and mark their foreheads with ashes and 
sandal paste While on their periodical visits to their 
disciples, they lodge either in groves close to Madiga 
quarters or occupy a house specially vacated and cleaned 
for them They consider Panchalas (Goldsmiths; as 
their special patrons and receive presents from them 
standing outside their houses whenever thev visit villages 
inhabited bv them The Jambavas may marry girls from 
the ordinary Madiga families alter subjecting them to 
some purificatory ceremonv, but on no account give their 
girls m marriage to the other Madigas The Jambavaa 
in the State claim to be immigrants from the Cuddapah 
Distnct The> speak Telugu and their women follow 
the Eudipaita custom, i e , wear the loose end of their 
garments from over the right shoulder, while the other 
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Madiga women let it fall on the left The exact connec- 
tion of JambavaB and Modiga® generalK to tbe Lmgavat 
religion still reinams to be cleared up That they were 
influenced b> the Xjingavat religion is evident from the 
fact of the Jambavas, their Guru^, wearing the Linga 
The Madzgas also reverence Aralappa said to be a 
contemporary of Basava, the originator of that 
religion, as their patron saint Aralappa is specially 
honoured on marriage occasions The various divisions 
have, besides, numerous exogamous septs named after 
animals, plants trees and other inanimate objects 
Several of these seem to be totem',, they being vene- 
rated as such by the septs concerned Infant marri- 
age 18 held m high esteem, though there is no bar 
against adult marriage The bride-pnce is Ks 12 
PulygB my 13 practised Widow re-marriage is allowed 
Divorce is easy Dedication of girls as Basawti is com- 
mon in the caste Some families have the custom of 
dedicating the eldest daughter to this life while in many 
cases a girl is so dedicated m pursuance of some vow 
taken at a time of illness or other dihtress The dead are 
usually boned Madigas freely admit members of all other 
castes except the Holeyas into their caste after the usual 
purihcaborj ceremony In religion thev are worshippers 
of village deities such as Maramma Mora^amma and 
Matangamma the caste goddusseg Temples dedicated to 
Maramma are to be found in almost every Madiga 
hamlet They have priests of rheir own called Tappattiga, 
who 16 the PQjan in their temples Once he is initiated 
a Pnjari, he cannot carry on the caste occupation Some 
Madigas profess the Vaishnavite religion and as each not 
infrequently turn Dasavvaa or Dasas They also thence- 
forward cease to exercise their customary vocation AU 
Vaishnava Madigas invite them to officiate at their feasts 
The Machaias are the beggars attached to the caste 
They are invited during marriages at which they receive 
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certain prescribed fees The Madigas are a caste well 
organi7*!d nnder Kattemanea, eacn with a Dodda Yeiainan 
at its head He is a8bi->ted b> a Depute, the Chikka 
Ypjaman Under him is the Eolkar, the beadle, who 
brings together all the eaatemeu whenever neceasarv 
The Madigas, both male and female, drink hard and eat 
most kinds of animal food excepting monkeys snakes, 
etc The nsaal caste titles are i i/ya, Appa and GauAa 

Neygi — This is the common occupational name of a 
number of castes engaged m silk and cotton handloom 
weaying These are found all over the State, Bangalore 
District containing nearly one-fouith of the whole number 
The following are the castes included in the name — 

‘ Bilimagya literally ' bite loom, engage m the 
weaying oi white muslm and other cloths Th§v call 
themselves Kuruyma Setty nr Kuruvina Banajiga They 
cpeak Kannada They are divided into those who are 
Lmgayats and those who are not Lingavita There is 
no intermarriage bet’ween these two sections The caste 
IB divided into bb endogamo is divisions divided into two 
groupe respectively known as biva and Paryati (or male 
and female), each group containing 3d Gntras with the 
usual prohibition against intermarriage between those 
bearing the same family name Most of these so called 
Goira<; are named after plants, animalb, implements etc , 
which thev hold it is binful to injure m any wav 
Mairiage is usuallv infant The bride price is Bs 25 
Widow re-mamage le allowed The dead are usually 
buried The Lingayat section abstain trom flesh and 
liquor They also worship tae village deities They 
recognize the Dingavat Mutt at Humpi Virupaksha, 
Ujjmi, BalehalU and (’’hitaldrug Sangameswara is 
their patron God The loom they use is the simple old 
type one, well known in the State The caste title is 
Setti 
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Devanga — The two mam lingmetic divisions are Kan- 
nada and Telogu, which do not mtermari v The Kannada 
section 18 8ub-divided into 0) Sivachar Devangas, (3) 
birvadavaru or those of Sira in Tumknr, ^,;3) Hatagararn, 
and (4) Hadinenta Maneya\am or those of the 18 families, 
who appear to be seceders from the main group owing 
to certain hctorodo'^ practices The Hatagararn are 
either Lingavats or non-Lmgayats The origin of this 
snb-division is lost in obscurity Both the Kannada 
and Telugu Divisions are farther divided into numerous 
exogamous septs, each of which is named after an 
animal, plant, or other laanimate object They have, 
besides, some eponymous gotras as veil Marrage ma\ 
be infant or adult The bride price vanes from Bs 21 
to Bs 500 In some places, widow re marriage is allowed 
while m some others, it is nob Divorce is not recognized 
The dead are usuallv buried Those who are Linga\ ats 
wear the usual Linga on then person The majority 
worship Siva, but some in the Telugu section worship 
Vishnu The caste Goddess is Chaude&vari a form of 
Kali or Darga, in whose honour there is an annual festival 
in which the whole caste takes part at the temple, or 
at a house or a grove specially prepared for the occasion 
The usual caste title is .Scf/y 

Khatn — They are a caste of immigrants of silk- 
weavers They eat in the houses of Patvegars They are 
Saivites m religion They speak a language which is a 
dialect of Marathi Their usual caste title is Sa 

Paittgar —Another caste of immigrant silk weavers 
They are probably the people referred to under the name 
of Patia Vayaka, m the famous Mandasor Inscription of 
Kumara Gupta t \ D 473) Mandasor is in South Guzerat 
and it 1 % probable that the Patvegais hail from that part 
of Western India They speak even now a language which 
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IB a corrupt conglomerate of Guzerati and Hindi The 
Khatns and Patvegars mterdine though thev do not 
intermarry These two caste" further resemble each 
other in many of their cuatom" and manners The 
Patvegars worship all the Hindu aeities, especially 
Sakti 

Sale — They apparently ileiive their name from Sans 
krit SaZiAa, a weaver Tliey are divided into Padmaeale, 
PattusaL i.silk weaver^) and Sankusale The origin of 
these distinctions is not clear Thev all claim descent 
from Markandeva Rishi The Padmasales '^peak Telugu, 
while the two others speak Kannada Pattusales profeet. 
the Lmgavat religion The Padmaeales are Vatshna- 
vites All of them worship the caste deitv Chaudeswari, 
usually located m groves There is a tradition current m 
the caste, that thev immigrated into the State in the days 
of Kempe Gowda from \ ijayanagar, the capital nf the 
kingdom of the same name now marked by the little 
village of Hirape in Bellarv District Infant marriage 
IS favoured The bride price is Rs 26 Neither widow 
re-marriage nor divorce is permitted The dead are usually 
burned, the Lungayat section burying in the sitting pos- 
ture Outsiders are not admitted into the caste The 
usual caste titles are Settt 4 yya, ippa 

SoirmsJitra — This caste is also known as Patnuh and 
Jamkhanivala According to tradition, they seem to be 
immigrants from Gnzeiat Thev speak a language which 
contains much Guzerati m it With silk, they manufac- 
ture a fabric called Kutni, which is a speciality of theirs 
They also make superior sorts of woollen and cotton carpets 
and an imitation shawl of cotton and silk mixture, green in 
colour and called Ehes They favour earlv marriage and do 
not permit widows to re marry They profess Vaishna- 
vism and have Bn Vaishnava Brahmans for their Gurus 
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Semga — These correspond to the Senivana of the Tamil 
country They are immigrants from the Karnatic and 
specialize m the manofacture of clothes for female wear of 
supenor kind and high value They all profess the 
Lingayat religon 

Toqata — These are a Telugu caste of weavers, 
chieflv of coarse cloth worn generally by the poorer 
classes They are apparently no migrants from the 
Cuddapah District They are Yaishnavit-os m religion 
and have either Sri Vaishnavas or Satanis fni their 
priests They also worship Chaudeswari as the caste 
Goddess 

Taru-hala — This is the collective name ot the artizan 
caste of goldsmiths, black8mith<^ stone-cutters and car 
penters Each of these has a separate name as well 
The names of the five m the order given are— Abkasale, 
Xammara, Kanchugara, Silpi and Badagi These inter- 
marry and mterdme except occabionallv m urban areas, 
where the goldsmiths prefer to hold aloof from the black- 
smiths They are found all over the State, though one 
fourth of their number are found in the Mysore Distiict 
and nearly half of the remainder m the Districts of 
Bangalore, Hassan and Shmioga More than five- 
ninths of the number follow the traditional occupations 
They profess to be a class nf Brahmans, ana as such 
claim descent from Visvakarma, the architect of the 
Gods They have their own pnssts Thev worship 
their caste Goddess, Karuakshi Amman They are 
frequently referred to in Chola inscriptions of the 11th 
century A D , in which it is stated that certain privileges 
such as permission to blow conches and beat drums at 
their weddings and funerals, to wear sandals, to plaster 
their hdusee, etc , were conferred on them bv the then 
kings The stone masons are therein referred to as 
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Bilpachan, which, shows that thev had won some distinc- 
tion m the art of sculpture bv then Marriage among all 
sections is usnalh infant, a bride price is paid though 
it yanea, the marriage of widows is not permitted and 
divorce is unknown Thp usual caste title is Ackan 
(Tamil Asari) 

Vppara — A cast-e of earth salt workers found chiefly 
in the Mysore District Aa the manufacture of earth salt 
It. prohibited m Mysore within five miles of the British 
frontier and as sea salt is comparatively cheap, hardly a 
fifth of the workers m the ca.ste follow the traditional 
occupation The chief calJmgg now followed are cultiya- 
tion and labour Man> are brick la\ers in towns some 
are iime-kiln burners and some others engage m tank 
repairs, etc The last ot these are soraecimes known as 
Rtnbande Upparas In Kolar, Bangalore and parts of 
Tnmkur, they speak Telugu and in other parts of the 
State, Kannada They correspond to the Uppaligas of 
the Tamil districts of the Madras Presidency They 
occasionallv call themselves, as of the ‘ Sagara ’ or 
“ Sakkarekula ” Those who use m the ^ocial scale call 
theixiselveB as Banajigas A section which has taken to 
the wearing ot the sacred thread calls itself Tamtara 
Upparat u The caste has two linguistic divisions, Telugu 
and Kannada, which do not intermarry Each of these le 
further sub divided into numerous exogamous septs named 
after animals, plants, trees and other inanimate objects 
They are referred to as totems by the septs concerned 
Marriage is usually adult, though infants are often married 
m the towns The bride price vanes fiom Rs 13 to 
Eb 30 idow re marriage and divorce are allowed 
The dead are usually buried Satanis usually officiate 
Upparas are Yaishnavas b\ religion, their caste God bemg 
Channakesava They also worship most of the viitage 
deities Their usual caste titles are Selti and Gauda 
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Vodda — A caste of earth.-workers> well sinkers, tank 
diggers and stone dre sers, chiefly found in the Kdar, 
Chitftldrug and Bangalore Districts The\ derive their 
name from Odra, modern Orissa, which was their original 
abode The\ are the Odd^^ of the Madras Presidencj 
They speak Telagu They are so ignorant and dull 
of understanding that their name has come to signify 
in common parlance an nncommonlv heavy looking, 
rude and uncivilized person They are divided into 
the three endogamons divisions of 1,1) Kallu or (Uru or 
Bandit Voddas (2^ Mannu (or Bailu or Desada) Voddas 
and (3) Uppn \odda8 Th« hrot are stone dressers and 
live m towns and villages , the second are f arth workers 
and are nomadic in their habits, and the third at one 
tune engaged in carrying on trade, purchasing and vend- 
ing salt on pack bullocks, but are now mostly sweepers 
m municipal towns The caste is divided into numetons 
exogatnous divisions of a totemiatic kind Marriage is 
usuaJlv adult The bride-pnce vanes from Es 7 to 
Ks 15 Widow re marriage and divorce are allowed 
Dedicatiun of girls as Basavi<i prevails in this caste The 
dead are usually buried Satania officiate Members of 
the higher castes are admitted into this caste after the 
usual purificatory ceremony They worship the God on 
the Tirupati Hill and the various village deities borne 
unusual customs are the following — A man grows a 
beard until he is married and on marriage removes it, 
duLing the pregnancy of his wife, a Vodda will not 
breach a tank or carry a corpse, and when a pregnant 
woman works she gets an extra share, the additional 
share being intended for her child in the womb The 
usnal caste titles are Raju, Boyi and Gatidu 

VohKaliga — This is the general name given to the culti- 
vating cistes m Mvsore It is reallv made up of several 
distinct castes between whom intermarriage is prohibited 
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They are found id all parts of the State, more eapeciallv in 
the Mysore Bangalore, Hassan, Kolar and lumkur 
Pislncts They are to be found repre<5eQted in all occn- 
pations but the chief occupation is agriculture, nearly 
five Sly the of the actual v^orker8 in the caste following it 
as the principal means of livehhood The name Vokka- 
hga has been derived from Vokku which means to thresh 
the gram out of ear stocks Bach of the component 
castes will be briefly considered below — 

Gangadikara — These correspond to the Vellala of 
the Tamil and the Kunbi of the Mahratta countnes 
N u men call V they are the strongest in the htate They 
are so called because they have been residents of Ganga- 
vadi, the country of the Gangas, a dj nasty of Mysore 
kings, who are believed to have luled over the 
central and southern parts of the State from early 
m the Christian era to the Hth century D They 
are even now found mostly in the western and 
southern parts of the State, they being the only 
Vokkahgas found in the Mysore and Hassan Districts 
They speak Kannada everyy\here Some members of the 
caste have received higher education and know English 
The two chief endogamous divisions are Pettige- 
yavara and Bajjanigeyavaru The former derive their 
name from the custom of carrying their marriage articles 
in a bamboo box and the latter from the custom of 
carrying them m a covered basket There is a thud 
section known as Chelaru Gangadikaras, who are pure 
vegetarians and total abstainers Gangadikaras m Banga- 
lore and Bome parts of Mysore, have a nuinbei ot exoga- 
mous septs which seem to be totemistic in origin, being 
named after animals plants, trees and other inanimate 
objects, which are revered in many ways Those m 
Hassan have none of these septs Marriage may be 
infant or adult, though the former is considered more 
respectable and so favoured The bnde-price vanes 
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from Ks 30 to Ra 30 TVidow re-m^^rlage acd divotce 
are allowed The dead are usually buried (iangadikaras 
worehip both biva and Viahnn, as also the various 
village deities Bhmre Deiaru of Chunchangiri is the 
family God of manv m the caste Some praetise the 
ILlatovi form of adoption Their usual caste titles are 
Ayya and Gan da 

Morasa T nkkaliga<i — Sometimes known also aa Hom- 
devarxi \ olkalu They are found in the eastern parts of 
the State and the adjoining British terntorv According 
to tradition they appear to be immigrants from Conjee 
verara, which is apparently the Morasunad from w^hence 
the\ denvtjd their name Their first place of settlement 
was, it wuuld appear, Kolar The Palegars of Dtvan- 
halli, Dodballapur, Yelahanka, Magadi, Hoskote, Kolar, 
Anekal and Koratagere belonged to this caste The 
famous Kempe Gowda, the foundei of Bangalore Citv, 
was the most distinguished of the Palegars ot Magadi 
The\ speak both Telugu and Kannada, the former 
language being restricted to the two sections tailed Beddi 
and Palyada Sune The chief endogamous divisions are 
Beddi, Muiuku, Palyada sime and Marasu, properly so 
called The last of these is farther sub divided mto 
three Salus (or Imesl styled K.annn Salu Nerlaghattada 
Balu, and Kohera Bala Musuku takes its name from 
the veil that is worn by the bride m this section at the 
time of the marriage The Palyada ^ime are so called be- 
cause they are immigrants into Bangalore City and near 
about from Gummanavakana Palva in the Bagepalli 
llaluk A] 1 these divisions are further sub divided mto 
manv exogamous septs, which appear to be totem istic 
in origin These are mostly named after animals, plants, 
trees and other inanimate objects which are revered in a 
variety of ways Jffa tom adoption is common Marriage 
IS usually adult The bnde-price varies from Rs C to 12 
Though widow marnage is not permitted, concubmage 
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IS freely allowed Diyurce is allowed bat the divorced 
wife cftnnob marry The dead are nsually buried 
SataDis officiate among Yaibhnayites and Jangamas 
among Lingavats They worship Siva under the name 
of Bhaire Devaru His chief seat is Seeti Betfca, a lull 
in the Vemgal Hobli of Kolar Taluk, and there ib also a 
temple m his honor at Gudemarlahalh, in the Chintaraani 
Taluk Bhaire Devaru is also known sometimes Bandi 
Devaru, from the fact that the caste brought the idol of 
this God in a Bandi (or cart) from their original seat 
At Gudemarlahalh there is to this dav pomtcid out a 
round slopeless stone partiallv buried m the ground and 
a rude country cart is preserved near it This is pointed 
out as the cart in which the image was brought It was 
in favour ot this God that the women of this caste 
amputated their img and little finger^ of the right hand 
before the piercing of the ears of their daughters prior 
to their betrothal A rather quaint feativa.1 relebrated 
annually b\ the women of this caste is the Hosadf varu 
No married woman is allowed to eat of the fruit uf any 
harvest till she has performed this Puja fm the year and 
after performing it, she is piecluded from eating or 
drinking at the hands of those who have not similarly 
sanctified themselves For this, it is essential that all 
the agnates connected with a family should join in the 
common worship, as otherwise they could not afterwards 
join in the performance of this or any other common 
celebration To avoid this contingency, they generally 
manage, often at great personal inconvenience, to jnm in 
the festivities This festival bears some resemblance to 
the Koththalu celebrated by the Hill tribes ot Vizagapa- 
tatn 4gencv Tracts 4 detailed descriptum of the fcotival 
will be found m the hte Mr Kanjunday va s acLOunt of 
Morasu Vokkahgas Women ot this caste tatoo them 
selves trom the ages of 10 to 2o and blacken their teeth 
after the birth of a child Thev are hardy and well 
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built and help men m tbeir out door work The caate 
ib a well-organized one Each group haa a Katteinane, 
over which la a Yejaman or a Gauda Several Katte 
manes form a Nadu, at the head of which is a Nadu 
Gauda Over several Nadu Gaudas is the Desavi Gauda or 
Bbumi Gauda There are two Desayi Gaudas, one over 
the Teluga section and another over the Kannada section 
The head quarters uf the latter are at Muduvadi in the 
Kolar Taluk The usual caste titles are Gauda (Kannada 
Bectionl and Rpddi (Telugu section) 

Nonaba \ ol-lialigas — These are so called because 
the’v are residents of the ancient Kingdom of Nozaham 
bapadi or Nonambavadi This was ruled over Lv the 
Pftllftvaa up to the 10th century \ D The Pallavas also 
called theiu^elves SrS Nonambadhi Baja, Nonamba 
Pallava, Pallavadhi Raja, etc This section of the 
Vokkaligas are Linga\ats m religion In most respects, 
thev follow the same customs as the Gangadikara Yok 
kaligas Their usual caste title 13 Gauda 

HalhUara T okhaligas — This is a section that is 
mamlj engaged in the rt^ring of cattle The breed of 
that name is the best m the far famed Amrut Mahal 
Cattle 

Hal Vol\ahgas — These are most numerous in the 
Kadur and Hassan Districts 

Sadas — These are cultivators found chiefly in the 
Shimoga and Chitaldrug Districts The> appear to have 
been origmallj Jams, though many at present profess 
the Lingavat and Brahmanic religions The last of 
these worship both Siva and ^hshnu, while the Jams 
worship the Jam Tirthankaras and Hindu Gods as well 
Lingajats and Jams do not mterdme or intermarry 
All the rest do both Among the non Lmgayats, are 
two diviBione Huvnnavaru (, ‘ Those of flowers ) and 
Hongeyavatu (‘ Those of the Pongamia. Qlabra ' ) 
Those of the latter do not burn Pu^igam'a Qlahra wood 
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or oil, though they uee its leaves as manure It should 
be added that these sections intermarry The Lungavat 
Badas have a large number of exogamous divisions, 
several oE \rhich bear the names of plants, and animals, 
but they do not appear to revere them in any manner 
Totemism is apparentlv all but dead amongst them 
The bride-price vanes from Rs 12 to Be 25 Noa- 
Lmgavftt Badas prohibit widow re-marriage though the 
Lmgajat section allow it The dead are usuallv buried, 
the Lmgayatb burvicig m the sitting posture Sadas 
rank high m social status as thev are strict vtgetariaiis 
and total abstainers Thev do not admit outsiders into 
their caste They have the usual Tsattemane form of 
caste organization The usual caste title is Gauda 
Eunchiffa', — These are found chiefly in Tumkui, 
Bangalore and Mysore They are agriculturists by 
profession A large numbei of them in Bangalore City 
are known as good and skilful carpenters, successful 
contractors and money lenders A good proportion of 
them are also educated and occupy a responsible place in 
societv They call themselves Am m fufig'as i>r Riintnati 
T uKialu ^ccu ding to tradition current in the caste, thev 
appear to be a section of luumigrant Kurubas who have 
turned Vokkaligas by taking to agriculture \ section 
of them profess the Lingayat religion They take non- 
Lingavat girls in marriage, but do not give then girls in 
marriage to non Lingavats Anothei section uf the caste 
known as Maroru (or Vendors, usually ot buffaloes) is 
found m the Malnad Marriage mav be infant or adult, 
though the former is thought more fashionable The 
bnde-price IS Bs 27 Widow re marriage is not allowed 
but those who remarry form a different Salu or line bv 
themselves Divorce is alloviad only m case of adultery 
The dead are usually buried Satauis officiate m the case 
of Vaishnavites The Lingayets bury m the sitting 
posture The usual caste title is Gauda 
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LANGUAGE 

Since the last edition of this Gazetteer, our knowledge 
of the Dravidian langnagea ha^i not been materially 
augmented Though a new edition of Caldwell b well- 
known C jwparatwe GraiKmar oj Dravidtan Langvc-ges 
has been issued, and there has been evinced a general 
interest m research work of evex\ kind, linguistic re- 
search as such has received little or no attention, in 
Southern India Valuable contributions to the history 
of literature of the four chief Dravidian languages have 
been made, but m these attempts at reconstruction of 
past periods of literarv historv, neithei the scientific 
study of the languages themselves nor of their relation to 
interconnected dialects have found a place The distino 
tion between “ language and ' dialect has still to be 
giasped The exact relation for instance, between Tsimil 
and Its dialects Telugu and its dialects, and Kannada and 
its dialects, remains yet to be made out Except foi the 
few scattered remarks of Epigraphists strewn broadcast 
in their remarks on the inscriptions the\ have edited and 
pnblished in the extant volumes of the Efigraphia Indira, 
Epigtaphia Carnatioa, the Indian Antigua)]} and the 
like publications these and other allied aspects of linguistic 
research remain vet to be worked out Di Caldwell’s 
Comparative Gtammeir is accordingly still the zuling 
authority on these and kindred topics 

The Dravidians are a widespread race in India, north 
and south, bat they do not all speak Dravidian languages 
In the nbrth, while they retam their ethnic characteris- 
tics, they have lost their original languages and have 
250 
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adopted Ar^anized tongues Besides these, Dravidiaoa 
are almost the only speakers of two other important 
families of speech, the Miinda and the Dravidian proper 
Owing to the fact that these languages are nearh all 
spoken by people possessing the same physical tvpe 
some scholars have suggested a connection between 
the two groups of speech The detailed linguistic 
surver of India conducted b-v Dr Grierson has shown 
that there la no foundation for such a theory ‘ Whether 
we consider the phonetic ‘^y&tema writes Di G-riers^m 
‘‘the methods of infleTDon or the vocabularies the 
DraTidiane have no connection with the Miinda Ian 
guages They differ in their pronunciatinn m their 
modes of indicating gender, m their declensions of names, 
m their methods ot indicating the relationship of a verb to 
its objects in their numeral 8\ steins, in their pimciples 
of conjugation, in their methods uf indicating the nega- 
tive and m their -vocahuUneR The few points in which 
the\ agree are points which are common to manj langu- 
ages scattered all over the world ’ How a people 
ethnically one came to speak two distant families of 
languages is still a moot question Dr Grierson leaves 
the solution of this problem to the * Ethnologists ’ 


The following five languages mav be treated as the 
chief languages current m the State — 


Number of 
Bpetfrerg 

4 Drundtan Omup — 


Kannada 

4 207 098 

Telufia 

921 4bd 

Tamil 

2b3 222 

B M'xJern Indo Aryan YemacuUirs — 


{a) Hindustani (principal dialect of 


Western Hindi) 

330,939 

(6) Marathi 

7S,S36 
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Kannada ib, as will be seen, the dominant language of 
the State Mysore being, as it were, its parent land Out 
of a total of about 11 million people speaking this langu- 
age all over India — mainly in the south — nearh half of 
this namber are to be found m this State Kannada is 
spoken all over the State, except on the north-east, where 
it IS displaced largely b^ Telngu Kannada, is, however, 
the language of the administration and of instruction in 
all the schools of the State Telngu is spoken bv small 
numben all over the State but hv a majority m the 
Kolar District and to an appreciaole extent m the Banga- 
lore District Tamil is spoken m the Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore, and m the Kolar Gold Fields 
Hindustani is the mother tongue of the majority of the 
Muhammadans m the State Small nurabeia of them 
speak Kannada and Telugu and the Labbai-^ everywhere 
in the State speak Tamil a scattered few here and there 
speaking Malavalam and Gujarati Marathi is spoken 
mainly in the districts of Bangalore, Kulai and bhimoga, 
though small numbers of people ipeaking this language 
are to be found all over the State The piesence in the 
State of Mabrnttas is answered bv the Mahratta invasion 
of the country during the 17th century (see Yol II ot this 
Gazetteer) A peculiarity about their distribution is, 
about twenty -five per cent of them are to be found m 
the cities ot the State 

Of the minor languages spoken in the State, Lambani, 
a tribal language connected with Sanskrit, is spoken by 
47,952 people ciiiefly in the districts of bhimoga, Kadur 
and Ghitaldurg The Larabanis are said to have origi- 
nally come with the armies of the Mahrattas in their 
mvasions of this part of the State m the 17th century 
Tula, a Dravidian language is spoken by 35,192 people, 
mainly in the Hassan, Kadur and bhimoga Districts 
Konkam, a dialect of Marathi, is spoken by 11,999 
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people, m the Kadnr and Bhimogft Districts , adjoining 
the Madras District of feouth Kanara Tho people who 
speak these two languages — Telugn and Konkam— are im- 
migrants from South Kanara and are mosth coohes and 
day labourers on the coffee estates and gardens of the 
districts in which they are found Malayalam is spoken 
bv 5,818 people, mnstlv immigrant coohes, -working in 
the Kolar Gold Fields, and in the Kadur and Shimoga 
Districts Gnjarnti (2,986 persons) and Marwan (2,680 
persons) are the languages of prosperous traders from the 
north, locally known os “ Marwadis They are chiefly 
confined to the cities in the State 

The distinctive language of Mysore is Kannada, the 
Karnataka of the Sanskrit pandits and the Canaiese of 
European writers, the latter name as pointed out by the 
Editors of Hobson 7obson being the k'ananjs of the Por- 
tuguese It IB one of the iamilv of the South Indian 
languages known as the Dravidian , but Karnataka seems 
to have been a generic term originally applied to both 
Kannada anu Telugu, though now oontiued to the former 
The South Indian languages maj, therefore, be con 
veniently described as forming two branches of one 
family — the Northern or Karnataka, and the Southern 
or Diavida, the two being separated by the foot of the 
Ghat ranges, or a line running along their base from a 
little north of Mangalore on the Western Coast through 
Coimbatore to a little north of Madras on the East 
Coast But it the expression Andhra Dravida Bhasha, 
the speech of the Andhrae and Dravidas, used by 
Knmarila Bhatta of the 7th century AD to style the 
Dravidian languages, be taken to denote a difference of 
dialect, which is by no means certain, Kannada and 
Tamil, which are very closely related, would be included 
in the Dravida Bhabha as agamst Telugu, the Andhra- 
Bhasha 
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The derivation of Kirnata and its quasi adjectival 
form Karnataka, is uncertain Dr Gundeirt has oroposed 
Kar Nddii, “ the black country, ’ as the original form of 
Komata, in allusion to the black cotton soil of the plateau 
of the Southern Dekhan Tnvikrania Bhatta the author 
of Ealacharnpu (10 th century) and his connnentator 
appear to have been familiar with the Kannada language 
While interpreting the word hmhta charya, the com- 
mentator gi\e9 Kannamuchchale (hide and seek) as its 
Kanarese equivalent 4gain, while giving the meaning 
of ‘ Paribhasha he takes it to mean Karnata and other 
languages Trivikrama Bhatta himself uses the word Kar- 
naiacheti, servant girl of the Karnata country, showing 
thereby his acquaintance with the Kannada people and 
their country Other scholars have suggested that Karnata 
IB derived from Karu-Nddu “the elevated country, ’ with 
reference to the height of the plateau abo-ve the sea-level 
Kannada is supposed by the Indian Grammanans to be a 
Tadbhava formed from Karnata, though it is more likely 
that the latter is a Sanskritised form of the original Kan- 
nada Sir Walter Klliot was inclined to connect Karnata 
with Karna or Karni, as m Satakarni, the family name of 
the early rulers before and after the Christian era (see 
Numismata Onantalia, — Coins of Southern India, p 21) 
The Rev F Kittel states that Kan means blackness (See 
his DiAwnary) In the Mackenzie MS S the derivation 
ot Karnataka is given as Kama ataka, “ pleasing to the 
eare ’ of all men, and hence applied to ‘ this honoured 
and renowned country ” The same denvation also ap- 
pears in the Visvagunddarsa, a work assigned to the 18th 
century Mr Rice wrote thus m the last edition of this 
GaeetUer — “If a heterogeneous tom pound (ansamdsa) 
be permissible — of which there are many examples, and 
for which there are special rules in the language — 
Elarnatai^ might, perhaps, be Karna dia, amnsing or pleas- 
ing to the ear , the “ sweet musical Canarese ’ of Colonel 
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Meadows Taylor It is carious that ifaimada lakki, 
or the Kannada bird, is a name uf the parrot, which 
18 also called pandit-a lallb or the learned bird 
Mr C P Brown, with his usual versatility, has striven 
to get a clue from the name of Canada, the British 
Dominion in North America, which, according to him, is 
a name unknown to the aborigines and supposed to 
mean ca nada, ' we have nothing ' ' (Cam CJiron 
App 84) But Webster puts it down as an American 
Indian word, meaning a collection of huts, a village, a 
town 

The name Karoata occurs as earl) as the (1th centurv 
in Varahamihira s Bnhatswmhita and its mention in 
Somadova a Kathnsaritsayara, probably due to itb being 
mentioned in his source, iiz , the Paisachi Bnhatkatha 
of Gunadhya carries it further back to the earliest 
centuries of the Chnstian era It also occurs m the form 
Kannadar in the Tamil poem named SilapijadJiikaram, 
which 18 supposed to go back to the second or third 
century AD and in the form Karun&dagaJi in the Yel- 
Tukudi plates {c 770) of the Pandyn king Parantaka 
The Sanskrit poet Kajasfekhara (c 900) refers in his 
Katgamimamsa to the mannerisms of the Karnatas m 
reading their books In this form it occurs in Tnvikrama 
bhattd 9 Nalachampu, which cannot be later than the 
10th centorv AD, as it is quoted b\ Dhara m his 
S^rasiati Kanthabhara?i{i AJberoni (c lOlO) uses 
Karnata as if a general term for the South For, m 
describing the limits within which a Brahman might 
reside, he savs 

“ He 13 obliged to dwell between the river Sindh m 
the north and the river Oharmanvati (the CbambaH m 
the pouth He is not allowed to cross either of these frontiers 
80 as to enter the country of the Turks or of the Karnata 
Further, he must live between the ocean in the east and 
west ’ 
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According to Caldwell, the term Karnataka was at 
first a generic denomination of the plateau of the Southern 
Dekhan He save — 

‘ Karnataka has now got into the hands ot foreigners who 
have given it a new and entirely erroneous apphLation When 
the Muhammadans arrived in Southern India they found that 
part of lb with wuich they first became ai^uainted — the 
country above the Ghats including Mysore and part of 
Tehngana — called the Karnataka country In course ot time, 

by a misapphcation of t^rms, they applied the same name, the 
Karnatak or Carnatic, to designate the country below the 
Ghats, as well as that which was above The English have 
earned the misapplication a step further, and restricted the 
name to the country below the Ghats which never had any 
right to it whatever Hence the M\ sore country which is 
properly the Carnatic is no longer called by that name by the 
Englibh, and what lo now geographically termed the Carnatic 
IS exclusively the country below the Gliats on the Coromandel 
Coast including the whole of the Tamil country and the 
Distnct of Nellore only m the Telugu country 

TKe region m whmh the Kannada language is spoken 
comprises the west of the Nizam a Dominions, parts of 
the Central Provinces and Berar, the southern Districts 
of the Bombay Presidency, the whole of Mysore and 
Coorg, and the Madras Districts bordering those countries 
on the north, we°t and south In the Linguuitc btirvey 
of India, the region is defined thus — 

Kanarese is the pnncipal language of Mysore and the 
adjoining parts of Coimbatore Salem, Anantapiir and BeUary 
The frontier Ime thence goes northwards through the Domi 
mons of His Highness the Nizam as far as Bidor, where it 
turns almost due west on to about the 78fch degree and further 
southwards so as to mclude the south eastern portion of Jat 
and Daphlapur Kanarese is also spoken in the extreme 
south east of Satara, in Taluka Tasgaon to some extent m 
the \undh State m the Satara Agency and in the south of 
Belgaum, and further to the west, m Kolhapur m almost so 
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far west as the to’wn of Kolhapur The line thence turns 
southwards following the Ghats to about Honawar where it 
goes down to the sea In North Kanara, Eanarese is the 
official language all over the Distncfe lb is the principal 
language of South Kanara with theeiception of the southern 
moat comer The frontier line thence coincides vnth the 
southern frontier of Mysore Eonaiese dialects are ilIbo 
spoken m the Nilgins, and the language ios lastly been 
brought immigrantB to Madura and to Central Provinces 

The dialects of Kannada spoken in the south are — 
Kodagu, Kadagu or Coorg in the principality of that 
name , Tulu or Tulnva m South Kanara , Toda or Tada, 
Kota and Badaga, bv the peoples bearing these names on 
the Nilgir s 

The different people speaking Kannada and its dialects 
ire estimated at over 11 milliunb^ according to the Census 
of 1921 


Kannada including Badaga etc 

10 374 000 

Kodagu or Coorgi 

40 000 

Tulu 

692 000 

Total 

11 006,000 


The cfaBBicof or hterarv dialect of Kannada is called 
Palagannada or Halagannada, that is, ancient or old 
Kannada, while the colloquial or modern dialect la called 
Posagannada or Hosagarmada, that la, new Kannada 
The former differs from the latter, not as classical TeJugn 
and Malay alam dffifer from the colloqmal dialects of 
those languages by containing a larger mfusion of 
Sanskrit derivatives, but by the use of different 
mflesional terminations In fact, the mongrel intro- 
duction of Sanskrit or Sakkada words in combination 
with Kannada words is stronglv condemned by some of 
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the principal old writers who denounce the practice as 
the mark of an imperfect education Nnpatnnga com- 
pares it to an unnatuL-al unmn with an old woman, 
Nayasena to the mixing up of ghee and oil , and Naga- 
varma to the stringing of peaila along with pepper corns 
In those old inscriptions, moreover, which display the 
most literary skill, we hnd separate verses m Sanskrit 
and m Kannada interspersed with one another according 
to the opportunities afforded by the theme m such a wav 
as gieatly to heighten the general effect But though 
the terms above given may serve to indicate the two 
mam divisions of the language, the classical dialect had 
already passed through an earlier stage, which may be 
designated as Purvada Halagannada, the primitive or 
earlier old Kannada, which, Wilks tells us, was the Ian 
gnage of Banavasi and, therefore, belongs to the beginning 
of the Christian era and the Andhra and Kadamba period 
The oldest specimen of Kannada is according to 
Dr Hultzsch, contained m a Greek plav preserved in a 
papyrus of the 2nd century A D , found at Oxyrhmcus 
in Egypt Halagannada, as we know it, arose out 
of earlier old Kannada m about the 8th century, 
perhaps at the time when the Eashtrakutas gained 
the ascendancy over the Chalukyas It was highly 
cultivated by a succession of gifted Jama authors m the 
centunes following, which form the Augustan age of 
Kannada literature A writer of the 12th century 
states that he has composed his work m the new 
Hosagannada This, therefore, is the very earliest period 
to which the rise of the modern form of the language 
can be assigned, bnt its general adoption was a good 
deal later 

There are also certain other terms used m the works 
of some writers to describe the component elements of 
Kannada, which are not easv to identify Thus mention 
IS made of Bel Gamiada or white Kannada, Tel Gannada 
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or clear Kannada Ol-Gannada or local or home 
Kannada But the name of tunversal apphcatjon 
for pare Kannada is 4chrhcL-Gannada, the ‘Well of 
Kannada undefiled and all the terms ate apparently 
efforts to express composition that was clear and 
perspicuoDB, as opposed to a certain obscurit'v which 
seems to have characterized the oldest forms of the 
language 

The written chaiacter which is common to Kannada 
and Telngu and which spread uvei the south and was 
earned even to Java, is derived from the Brahmi, the 
parent of all the modern alphabet of India Some coins 
of the 4th centnrj B C and the inscnpcions containing 
the edicts of Asoka idrd century B C ) are the oldest 
Brahmi writings known to us But their characters 
have already a long history behind them As most of 
the Brahmi letters agree with the northern Semitic 
characters of the early part of the 9th century B C , 
some scholars are of opinion that it is hkelv that Hindu 
traders, about 800 B C , borrowed north-8emitic letters 
to write their own language, and that the Hindu scholars 
arranged and developed them into alphabetical systems 
suitable to express the requirements of the Sanskrit 
speech The older types of the Brahmi may be assigned 
to the period lying approximately between 350 B C 
and 350 A D , a cognate character, the Dravidi of the 
Bhattiprolu macription of the Krishna District, though 
actually of about 200 B C , seems to be descended trom 
a type that branched off from the Brahtni about the 6th 
century B C Kharoshthi, which is particularly the 
alphabet of the north western India, is a variety of the 
Aramaic senpt which prevailed generally throughout 
Western Asia m the 5th century B C Originally, 
no doubt, it came from the same source as Brahmi, 
and like most other Semitic alphabets, it is written 
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from right to left It disappeared from India in 
the 3rd century AD It may be added here that 
there are likeyiise some scholars who think that the 
Brahmi alphabet is a national invention of very great 
antiquity 

The Kannada alphabet as now arranged corresponds 
with the Sanskrit, but with some additional characteristic 
letters Thus, among the vowels, while Sanskrit has 
only long e and long o, Kannada has both a short and a 
long form of each of these vowels n, tI, Ir^, Irl are not 
Kannada Of the consonants, according to Nagavanna, 
the aspirated letters geneially and two sibilants seem 
not to have belonged to the language originally, namelv, 
Jiha, gha, ckha, jha, tha, dha, tka, dha, pha, hha^ “ta, 
and sha On the other hand, three consonants not in 
Sanskrit are pure Kannada, namely, la, ra and la Of 
these, onl> the first, which corresponds with the Vedic 
l-a IS now m nse The other two are obsolete, though the 
ra 18 still used in Telugu 

The disappearance from Kannada literature, first of 
the la tpcrhaps about the twelfth ocnturv) and subse- 
quently of the ra (perhaps not till the seventeenth 
century), serves to some extent to mark definite periods, 
and is BO fat a guide m determining the date of mana 
script works, especially, it m verse, as the requirements 
of the rhyme will show infallibl> what was the original 
letter used, though it may have been changed m tran 
scribing Similarly there is what has been called the P 
and H periods, words now apelt with the latter having 
formerly appeared with the former, as Posa, Rosa , 
Paysala, Hoysala, etc The different stages of the 
language exhibit a change or traubition m the form of 
most of the letters of the alphabet, especially the pure 
Kannada ones , but these again cannot be assigned so 
exactly to fixed dates as to be sufficient bv themselves 
for chronological purposes 
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The relationship of the Dra vidian languages to the 
other grand divisions of human speecQ is thns stated by 
Dr Caldwell — 

The Dra vidian languages occupy a position ol their own, 
between the languages of the Indo-European familv and those 
of the Turanian or Scythian group — not quite a lmdwa^ posi 
tion but one considerably nearer the latter than the former 
The particularb m whii^h they accord with the Indo-Euroiiean 
languages are numerous and remarkable and some of them 
are of euoh a nature that it 10 impossible to suppose that they 
ha-ve been accidental but the relationship to which they 
testify — in bo far as they do testify to any real relationship— 
appears to me very indefinite as well as ^ery remote On the 
other hand the particulars m vhich they seem to me to 
accord wuth most of the so called Kcythian languages are not 
only 30 numerous but are so distinctive and of so esaonkiai a 
nature that the\ appear to me to amount to what is called a 
family bkeness and therefore, naturally to suggest the idea of 
a common descent 

The Suyth an famih to which on the whole the Dra\i 
dian languages may be regarded as moat nearly allied is the 
Finnish or Ugrian with some special aflfimties as it appears 
to the Osfciah branch of that family and this supposition 
derives eome confirmation from the fact brought to light by 
the Behistun tablets that the ancient Scythian race by which 
the greater part of Central \sia was peopled prior to the 
irruption of the Medo-iersians belonged not to the Turkish, 
or to the Mongolian, but to the Ugrian btock 

On the other hand, the Indo European relationship of 
the Dravidian languages has been advocated b\ Dr Pope 
on the ground of “ deep-seated and radical affinities 
between them and the Celtic Teutonic languages ” But 
Dr Caldwell observes in reply that “ of all the members 
of the Indo-European family, the Celtic is that which 
appears to have most m common with the Scvthian 
group, and especially with the languages of the Finnish 
famJy — languages which may possibly have been widely 
spoken in Europe previously to the ajrival of the Celts ' 
M ftr \0L I y 
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Professor Max-Muller, who has placed Kannada 
among’ the Turanjao languages, descnbes them as fol- 
lo-we — 

The cooflt characteristic feature of the Turanian langu 
agea is ■what has been called agglutination or gluing together 
This meane not only that in their gramnaar, pronouns are 
glusd to the verbs in order to form the conjugation or prepo 
Bitions to snbstanti'ves id order to form declension but 
that m them the conjugation and declensio^' can still be taken 
to pieces , and, although the terminations have bv no means 
aVayb retained their signihc ative power as independent words, 
they sje felt as modificatory svllablea and as distinct from the 
roots to which they are appended In the \ryan languages 
the modifications of words comprised undei declension and 
ooDjugatioD, were hkewise onginallv expressod bv agglutma 
tion But the component parts began soon to coalesce ao as 
to form one integral word liable m its turn to phonetic cor 
mption to such an extent that it became iroposeible after a 
time to decide which was the root and which the modihcatoty 
element The diflference between an \rvan and Turanian 
language is somewhat the same as between good and bad 
mosaic The \r\an words Beem made of one piece the 
Turanian words clearly show the sutures anti UssareB where 
the small stones are cemented together 

Professor hitnev has the following remarks on the 
Gubjeet — 

The Dravidian tongues have some pecnlioi phonetic 
elementB, ore richly pobsyUahic of general agglutinative 
btructure with prefixes only and very soft and harmonious 
ID their utterance they are of a very high type of agglutina- 
tion hke the Finnish and Hunganan Kscepting that they 
show no trace of the harmonic sequence of vo-wels, these 
languages are not in their structure so different frcm the 
Scythian that they might not belong to one family "with them 
if only sufficient correspondences of material were found 
between the two gronps And some have been ready though 
on gfoimds not to be accepted as sufficient, to declare them 
related 
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Sir George Onerson is howeyer, of the opinion that 
the name hc>thian is very uasatihfactory and that the 
Dravidian famih of languages is connected neither with 
the 80 called Scythian family nor with the Indo European 
family He eajs — 

The (Ip D omination Scythian 18 a very unhappy one 
The Scythian words which have been haodod down by Grook 
writers are distinctly Eraniau namely they belong to the 
Indo Euroiiean family Bub neyertheless the word has been 
used as a common designation of all those languages of 
Asia and Europe which do not belong to the Indo European 
or Semitic families Moreover those languages cannot by 
any means be brought together mto one linguistic family 
The monosvllabio languages ot China and neighbouring 
countries are just as different from the dialect'^ spoken in 
the Caucasus or from the speech of the Einns and Magyars as 
IS the Indo European family The points in which they agree 
are such featnies as recur in almost all languageb and they 
are by no means suflScient to outweigh the great and fnnda 
mental characterishca in which they differ from each other 
With regal d to the Dravidian languages, the attempt to cson 
nect them with other > linguistic faniihes outside India is now 
generally recognized as a failure and wp must still consider 
them as an isolated family The attempts made to show a 
closer connection with the Indo European family have proved 
just as futile and one of the latest theories yyhich compares 
the language of the Chins of Father India with the Dravidian 
family does nob even appear to have attracted the notice 
soholais 

The mam characteristics of the Dravidian forms of 
spee(ih. are — 

In the Dravidian languages, all nunns denoting mam 
mate substances and irrational beings are of the neuter gender 
The distinction of male and female appears ouly m the pro 
noun ot the third person, in adjectives tormed by sufldxmg 
the pronominal termmations and in the third person of the 
verb In aJI other cases, the distinction oi gender is marked 
by separate words signifying male and ‘ female Dravidian 

M Gr VOL I 9* 
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noune are inflected, not bv means of case tenninabiona, but 
bs' means of suABied postposition a and separable particles 
Dravidian neuter noun a are rarely pluraLized Dra vidian 
languages uee postpositions instead of prepositions Dravi 
dian adjectives are incapable of declension It (S character 
istic of these languages m contra discmction to Indo Euro 
pean, that, wherever practicable they use as adjectives the 
relative participles of verbs in preference to nouns of quahtv 
or adjectives properly i>o called A peculiEtnty of the Dravi 
dian dialects la the existence of two pronouns of the tust per 
son plural, one inclusive of the person addressed the other 
exclusive The Dravidian languages have no passive voice 
this being expressed by verbs signifying to suffer etc The 
Dravidian languages, tmlike the Indo European prefer the 
use of oontmnative participles to conjunctions The Dravidian 
verbal system poeseabes a negative as well as an afiBrmative 
voice It 13 a marked peculiarity cjf the Dravidian languages 
that they make use of relative partmipia' nouns instead 
phrases introduced bv relative pronoima These participles 
are formed from the various participles of the verb by the 
addition of a formative suffix Thus ‘ the person who came 
IB m Tamil hte rally " the who came 


The Indian grammarians, as is ■well known, deduce all 
the Indian languages from Sanskrit, through one or other 
of the Prakrits Nagavarma, the earliest humnada 
grammarian whose works have been discovered assumes 
the existence m India of three and a half mother 
languages — Bamsknta, Praknta \pabhramsa and Paisa- 
chika — and of fiftv-six daughter languages sprung from 
them — Dravida, Andhra, Karnataka, etc But Kannada, 
m common with the cognate languages of the south, 
recognizes four classes of words as m current use for 
literary purposes — tatsama, pure Sanskrit words , tad- 
hhaia, Sanskrit words changea to suit the langu^e 
de.ya, indigenous words, and aramya, proTtncialisms 
To these, a later classification adds anvadesya, foreign 
words “Now, the desya class alone can be taken to 
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represent the pnre language of the country, the real 
Kannada as distinguished from what has been imported 
from Sanskrit or other sourceb And this view is borne 
out by the fact that de'^ya words not onl> include all the 
terms expressive of primitive ideas and common names of 
things connected with the earlier stages of societies bnt 
that they form the bulk of the language, and furnish the 
model on which terms introduced from other languages 
are framed Impoited expressions, therefore, though 
largelv used - especiallv by Brahmane — for the purpose 
of imparting a echolarly elegance to their composition, 
are not essential to the culture of the language 

The first cultivators of the Kannada language for 
literary purposes were the damas, and down to the 12th 
centur} we have, with very few exceptions Jama 
authorb Bor about three centuries after, we have along 
with them a few Brahman writers and a large number of 
"Virasaiva authors and from about the 15th century date 
numerous Brahmanical and Virasaiva works There 
were, however, during these later periods, some composi- 
tions by the Jamas, but most of the literature of later 
times originated with the other sects The leading 
characteristic of the Jama earlier works is that they are 
champu kavyas, or poems m a variety of composite metres, 
interspersed with paragraphs in prose, though m works 
of a later period, the ^artgatya and ^hatpadi metres are 
largelv used as in Brahmanical and Virasaiva works 
The earlier works of Virasaivas are mostly in the form 
of vachana or poetical prose and occasionally m the rag ale 
and inpadh metres The most recent compositions are 
m the form of yakshaqanae or rustic dramas interspersed 
with songs and some m prose only 

The Ancient Kannada, os Mr Kittel says, is quite 
uniform, and shows an extraordinary amount of polish 
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and refinement Its principal charactenstiLB are the 
elaborate and highlj' artiticial ckampu composition, strict 
adhere oce to the use of now more or less dibUbed ca^e 
and tense signs [that towuida the end of the period were 
fixed in grammatical treatises) and to the rules of 8\nta'^ — 
perspicuit'v resulting therefrom, — the use of classical 
Sanskrit [also specifically Jaina) words m their unaltered 
form whenever desirable or neotbsarv as an aid m 
composition and that of a conventionally received number 
of tadhhatas (Sanskrit words changed to suit the tongue 
of the Kannada people) the proper di9tm>.tzun Let>\een 
the letters I, I and r — alliteration carefully based also on 
this distinction, — and lastly pleasing euphnmc junction 
of letters Medieval Kannada began to appeal as 
contained in the poetry of Saiva and Lingajat authors, 
It Ls, as a rule written in anv one of the si atpadi metres 
IS somewhat negligent as to the use of su&xes and the 
rules of syntax, and, therefoie, occabionallv ambiguous, 
uses a few new suffixes, contains a number of tadhhavas 
not sanctioned bj previous authors has entuelv Just the 
letter I (using r in its stead), and fieqaentlv changes 
the letter p of the present or future verbal suffix amd an 
initial p into h The transition to Mud-tm Kannada or 
the language of the present da> is seen especially m the 
poetry of the Vaishnavas beveral ancient verbs and 
nouns fell into disuse, the letter / began to be discarded 
at least so far as regards its proper position in allitera- 
tion, words Ixirrowed from Marathi and Hindustani 
came mto use more frequent omission oi suffixes took 
place, etc The modern dialect comprices the present 
Kannada of prose writings and of common conversation 
Of these, the first has two branches one being tales, 
school-books and letters, and the other, business proceed- 
ings (especially those of Courts of Justice) The first 
branch differs from the second chieflv m so far as it is 
more exact m the use of inflexional terminations and 
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less abounding in Hmdastani and Marathi The 
language of ordinary conversation (excepting that of the 
educated classes) may be called a union of the two 
branches, that is less particular in the choice of words, 
arbitrary about the use of sufhxes, and at the same time 
full of vulgarisms Many words of the modern dialect 
aUo are Sanskrit, especially such as are abstract, religious, 
or SLientifac terms The ancient form of the present 
tense has been changed, most verbal suflSxes have been 
somewhat altered, a few of the suffixes of nouns and 
pronouns have ceased to be used, many verbs, nouns and 
particles have become obsolete and other verbs and nouns 
(based on existing roots) have been formed Eut m 
spite of this, of the introduction of much Hindustani and 
Marathi, of the lack of refinement, etc , the modem 
dialect la essentially one with the ancient and medieeval 
It lb, however, not nniform, as it more or less vanes 
according to localities 
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CHAPTER Vni 


RELIGION 
1 General 

Scahoelt anv evidence exists of the religion, if any, of 
Palaeolithic man in the State 

Of Neolithic man, however, a nascent feticbism ma\, 
as in the other parts of the world, be predicated because ’ 
of the objects found buried with his remains These 
objects show that at this period men believed in a happy 
future life of eating and drinking, when children would 
need their plavthings and men their weapons and 
customary implements Pre-histonc stone circles may 
be of religious siguificance, but as suggested by Professor 
Hopkins, ” they may be without religious bearing As 
has already been remarked (vide Chapter VI) , no gap in 
time exists m Southern India between the Neolithic and 
Iron Ages, the people of the latter age being doubtless 
direct descendants of the former 

How far the people of the Neolithic Age influenced the 
religion of their descendants of the Iron Age is not yet 
definitely ascertained It is possible that the foundation 
of the religion of the people of the Iron Age should be 
sought for lu that of those of the Neolithic Age Perhaps, 
Iron Age people contmued in the belief of a future life as 
thev certainly continued the burial usages of their 
predecessors For instance, the buriEd usages of moat of 
the pninitive tribes, including the Irulas, Bhol agars, Todas 
find other castes and tribes, strongly resemble those of 
Neolithic man Similarly, the sculptured cromlechs and 
other memorial stones we find set up throughout the 

ckcn 
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length and breadth of the State, in fact over the greater 
part of Southern India, are evidence of this perpetuation 
of the old belief However, we oannot, unleaa we knew 
the exact causes, be too sure m matters of this kind It 
10 best to avoid generalizations of a far -reaching character 
m this domain, as the necessary data for any definite 
deduction are lacking A genuine pre histone Borvey 
may enable us hereafter to understand more clearly the 
beliefs of primitive man in Southern India 

The Pre Dravidians, whom a large number of writers 
have identified with the jungle tribes and castes {vide 
Chapter VI}, exhibit religious beliefs and tendencies 
which deserve some attention How far they are indebted 
for these to their alleged ancestors, the people of Palceo- 
lithic times, it is altogether impossible to define The 
Xrulaa, for instance, still construct stone circles , they 
also worship fetiches m the shape of water worn stones 
under the shade of trees , and they revere also their 
totem animals On the last of these, a word may be 
ueetully added, the more bo as totemiam 10 common to 
most castes and tribes in the State How far were the 
later Dravidian tribes indebted for this to the pre- 
Dravidians is not clear It is possible from the wide 
prevalence of totemism that the tribes forming the 
Dra vidian race had alreadv developed totem istic beliefs 
before they came mto contact with the pre Dravidians 
However that may be, it 10 inferable that the leverenoe 
the pre- Dravidians paid to their totem animals and 
plants was the result of that belief in spirit life common 
to most primitive races all the world over 

II inimigm 

The CravidionB, if anything, perpetuated this belief 
in a apint world m a more extended form The vestiges 
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of totemism we still see among them lead ns to infer 
that at one time it waa widely prevalent among them 
The diSiculty, however is to trace bow far thev were 
influenced m these and other beliefs and ideas by the 
pre-Dravidians Can it be that they evolved these 
indepenaantlv themselves ^ Might it not be that they 
partly developed them ? These are questions that 
continually arise in the discussion of the development 
of Dravidian religion Our knowledge m this respect is 
so meagre that it would be wrong to make anv wholesale 
generalizations In fact, Tiele was so impressed with 
the inadequacy of our knowledge of Dravidian religion 
that he purposely left out the Dravidians and a lew 
others such as the Mundas and Sinhalese m his genea 
logical classihcation cf religions Since liis time, no 
doubt, some progress has been achieved m investigation 
work, but we are hardly vet in a position to affiliate the 
Dravidian to any of the well-known families of religions 
The same uncertainty that marks the Dravidian origins 
18 to be found m regard to the sources from whence the 
Dravidian religion derived its root ideas From wherever 
derived, the beginnings of Dravidian religion and its 
general character must be traced as Dr Caldwell has 
pointed out, to a belief in spirits and a fear of the evils 
which thev mflict With morality this religion has 
little or no connection, and its doctrine of immortality 
consists almost entirelj m the representation that the 
earthly life is continued elsewhere w hile of the doctrine 
that men will receive hereaft-er according to what they 
have done, only the fiist begmnmgs are to be traced m 
it There is no priesthood attached to it and tho'»e who 
act as priests do not belong to any hereditary or exclusive 
class At ordinary times the bead of the family or 
sometimeR that of the community officiates This spint 
worship is nniverflal among the Dravidian tnbes and 
castes in Boathem India, though it mast be added it is 
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moet conspicaoua m those parts, notablj South Kanara 
and the ad]oinin^ areas of the Mysore State, Malabar, 
Tinnevelly and TraTancore, where the Dravidian popula- 
tion baa been least affected by extraneous infloencea The 
spirits worshipped are many and Tanous and usually take 
the form of goddesses, who are worshipped as “ Mothers 
Among the most favourite Goddesses of Mysore 
are the following — M^ianimB (or Maramma) often 
styled simply Amma, or in the honorific plural Amma- 
navam, the Goddess of small-pox, Gramma , Durgamma, 
Sunkalamma, Maheswaramma , Pajamma, -Innamma , 
Uddalamma, Kokkalatnma, Sukhajamma Yellamma, 
Gangammd, Mastamma Manigamma , Hmdamraa, 
Hosakere Amma , Halasamma , Mutyalamma , Pata- 
lamma, Masinamma, Hunasamma, Kalamma, Mathan- 
gamma , Madduramma , Chandamma , 'K.ariyamma , 
Sidabamma , Akkamma , Mallamma , Huliamma, etc 
Every village m tne State has its own goddess Accord- 
ing to some, goddesses are characteristic of a race of 
agncultnnsta and the Dravidians being agriculturists, 
worshipped only the “ Mother ” Others have suggested 
that this form of worship is indicative of the old maternal 
filiation which at one time prevailed more extensively m 
Southern India than now We have already referred to 
this subject at some length {vide Chapter VI) and it 
should suffice here to state that Divine motherhood, 
like the kinship of men and gods in general, was to the 
Dravidian as to the old heathen Kemite, a physical fact 
and the development of the correspondiDg cults and 
myths laid more stress on the physical than on the 
ethical side of maternitv, and gave prominence to sexual 
ideas which were ne’ver edify mg and often repulsive^ 
Especially was this the case when the change in the 
law of kinship deprived the mother of her old pre- 
emmeijpe in the family and transferred to the father the 
greater pMt of her authonty and dignity 
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\ This apart, spirit worship has with the Dravidian 
principally taken a doable form On the one hand, he 
behevea that each village is surrounded by evil spints 
^ho are always on the watch to inflict diseases and 
tnBfortunes of all kinds on the unhappy villagers , they 
hark everywhere, on the tops of palmyra trees, in caves 
*nd rocks, in ravines and chasms , they fly abont in the 
air, like birds of prey, ready to pounce on anv nnprotected 
victim On the other hand there are the village deities, 
whose function it is to ward off these evil spirits and protect 
the village from epidemics of cholera, sm all-pox or fever, 
from cattle disease, failure of crops, childlessness fares, 
and all the manifold ills that flesh is heir to m the 
villages Bat these village deities themselves are beings 
of most uncertain temper verv apt to flv mto a rage and 
influ b the very ills it is their business to ward off So, 
the villager spends his life in constant terror of his 
unseen enemies and fiiends ahke “The sole object of 
the worship of these village deities is,’ save Bishop 
Whitehead, who has devoted special attention to their 
study “to propitiate them and avert their wrath There 
IS no idea of praise and thanksgiving, no expression of 
gratitude or love, no desire for any spiritual or moral 
blesBings The one object is to get nd of cholera, 
small pox, cattle disease or drought or avert some of the 
minor evils of life The worship, therefore, in most of 
the villages, only takes place occasionally Sometimes 
there are daily offerings but the general 

attitude of the villager towards his village deitv is ‘ Let 
sleeping dogs lie ’ So long as everything goes on well 
it seems safest to let her alone But 
when misfortune comes, it is a sign that she is out of 
temper, and it is time to take steps to appease her 
wrath ” While the evil spirits are conceived to be 
everywhere, each village deity who is believed to combat 
their malevolent influences is a local divinity distinct 
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from every other and with the name of mother or j, 
special name of her owd , she has a holy place whe^e 
she lives, and she is represented by an image, a shapeless 
stone or some other symbol The last of these is oftet 
nothing more than a mere post or a pot of water Iri 
some places, she has a shrine built fca- her, bnt it is np 
pretentions atructure More often she is invoked when 
her presence is needed in a temporary hut or a pendal 
specially put up for the occasion, aa dnring the prevalence 
of an epidemic People pay their respects at the proper 
times to both sets of divinities, though the worship of 
evil spirits as such is restricted to special occasiona 
Annual feasts are held in connection with the village 
deities and at these, the sacrifice of animals is a promi 
nent item Sacrifice, indeed, is considered the most 
fundamental doctrine of tins cult, the ‘ mother ’ being 
satisfied with nothing less than a living animal The 
ceremonies m connection with their feasts generally 
extend over several days, on the last of which the animal 
IS sacrificed, i e , buffaloes sheep, goats and pigs being 
the animals usuallj offered The details vajy greatly 
and are not infrequently of a somewhat revolting character 
One of the celebrants will carry the entrails of the victim 
in his mouth and round his neck Another will dnnk* 
the blood from the severed neck till he has drained the 
carcass The proceedings often close with thetiansport- 
ation of the image of the goddess in what is called a 
car to the confines ot the next village, there to be dealt 
with m a similar manner 

A typical festival of one of these goddesses, that of 
* Maheswaramma of Bangalore, is thus described by 
Bishop Whitehead — 

in annual festival is held m this village after harvest 
A epeouU'^ clay image is made by the goldsmith from the mud 
of the village tank, and a canopy is erected in a spot where 
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roar lanes meet and decorated with tmsel and flowers The 
jl)ldBmith takes the image from his house, and deposits it 
^neath the canopy The festival lasts three days On the 
irsb day, the proceedmes begin at about 2 P M the washerman 
ictmgas a Pnjan He is given about two seers of noe which 
10 boils, and at about 5 PM, brings and spreads before 
;be image Then he pours cords and tiirmerio over the image, 
probably to avert the evil eye aud prostrates himaelf The 
Wlagers next bring tice fruits and flowers, incense and 
Camphor, and small lamps made of paste of riLe flour with oil 


and hghted wick inside called arati and very commonly used 
tin the Canarese country One arati is waved b> the head of 
each household before the cla> image another before the 
shrmo ot Maheswaramma, another before a shnee of Munes 
wara about two furlongs off and a fourth at home to his own 
household deity During these oeremomes mueio lo played and 
tom toms are sonnded without oeasmg ^fter this ceremony, 
any Sudras, who have made vows kiU sheep and fowls m 
their own homes and then foast on them while the women 
pierce their cheeks with siLvei pins and go to worship at the 
shrine of Maheswaramma At about 9 P M the Madigas, 
who are esteemed the left hand section of the outo 0 iA*'es come 
and saonfloe a male buffalo called Deoara Kona, i e conse- 
crated buffalo which has been bought by subscription and 
left to roam tree about the village under the charge of the 
Toti, or village watchman On the day of the saenhee it is 
brought before the image and the Toti cuts off its head with 
the sacrificial chopper The right foreleg is also cut off and 
put crosswise in the mouth and the head is then put before 
the image wdh an eartuen lamp aligbt on the top of it The 
blood is cleaned up by the sweepers at once to allow the 
other villagers to approach the spot but the head remains 
there facing the image till the festival is over The Madigas 
take away the carcass and hold a feast m the quarter of their 
village On the second day there are no public offerings but 
each household makes a feast amd feeds as many people as it 
can On the third day, there is first a prooession of the image 
of Maheswaramma seated on her wooden horse and that of 
Mnneswara from the neighbouring shnne round the village 
They stop at each house and the people offer fruits and 
flowers but no animals At about 3 pm, tbe washerman 
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takes up the clay image of fhe Grftmadeyata, goes with it vt 
procesBiou to the tank accompanied by all the people to th$ 
Bound of pipes and torn toms walks into the tank about kne^ 
deep and there deposits the image emd leaves it 

It IB remarkable that only goddesses are fond of these 
animal Bacnfices Almost the only male deity m whose 
honour buffaloes are sacrificed m the State is Hiriyamna, 
one of those specially worshipped by the Agaaas We 
may here note the offering of the buffaloes as a sacrifice 
to Mara m Manjarabad Mr Elliot describes the cere- 
mony followed there — 

A three or four years old (Male) buffalo la broiigh|; 
before the temple of Mara, after which its hoofs are washed 
and unboiled nee thrown over its head the whole village 
repeating the words Mara Kona, or in other words, buffald 
devoted to Mara It is then let loose and allowed to roam 
about for a year, dimag which tune it is at hbertj to eat of any 
crops without fear of molestation as an idea prevails that to 
mterfere with the buffalo m any way would be sure to bnng 
down the wrath of Mara At the end of that time, it is killed 
at the feast held annually in honour or rather to divert the 
wrath of Maxa, 

Discussing the origin of those village deities, Bishop 
Whitehead remarks that the syatem is “ as a whole redo 
lent of the sod and evidently belongs to a pastoral and 
agricultural community ’ He attributes to it a totemis- 
tio ongin which he develops at length in hia book on the 
Village Gods of South India His argument is rather 
difficult to summarize, but the mam idea underlying it is 
a desire to seek communion with a supernatural power 
He traces the essential belief mvolv^ in it “to that 
particular form of animism, which is known as To- 
temism “ Asa person not belonging to a clan became a 
member^ of it by bemg made a partaker of its blood, so 
when the human clan desired to strengthen its position 
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witJi one or another of the many animal olans that but- 
ronnded and impressed itself upon its imagination as 
animated bv supernatural power, the animal clan became 
the totem of the human clan The spirit that was 
supposed to animate the totem clan became, m a certain 
sense, an objei^t of worship One great purpose of the 
worship then was, says Bishop Whitehead, “to cement 
and strengthen the alliance between the human clan and 
the animal clan, and the wa'v m which this was done was 
through some application of the blood of the totem, or 
by, in some wav, coming into contact with that which 
was epeoiallv connected with its life, or by partakmg of 
its flesh The object then of killing a member of the 
totem tnbe becomes clear Under ordinary circum 
stances it would be absolutely forbidden and regarded as 
the murder of a kmaman, but on special occasions, it 
was solemnly done in order to shed the blood and partake 
of the flesh, and so strengthen the alliance The blood 
18 regarded as the life, and when the blood of a member 
of the totem tribe of animals was shed, the life of the 
totem was brought to the spot where it was needed, and 
the blood could be applied to the worshippers as a bond 
of union, and then the union could then be still 
further cemented bv the feast upon the flesh by which 
the spirit of the totem was absorbed and assimilated by its 
human kinsman The object of the animil sacrifice, 
therefore, was not m any sense to offer a gift but to 
obtain communion with the totem spirit Now, if we 
apply this theory of sacrifice to the sacrifices offered to 
the village deities m South India, we see that the main 
ceremonies connected with them at once become intelli- 
gible the various modes of sprinkling and apphing the 
blood and the different forms of sacrificial feast were all 
originally intended to promote communion with the spirit 
that was worshipped In the same way, even such a 
ceremony as the wearing of the entrails round the neck 
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and patting the hver in the month acquirea an intelligible 
meaning and purpose The liver and entrails are natu- 
rally connect^ with the life of the animal and the 
motive of this repulsive ceremony would seem to be an 
mtense desire to obtain as close a communion as possible 
with the object of worship by wearing those parts of its 
bodv that are specially connected with its life ' So too, 
this theory explains, ' adds Bi'fhop Whitehead “ why 
the animal sacrificed is so often treated as an object of 
worship In the case of hafialo sacrifices, the buffalo is 
paraded through the village decked with the garlands and 
smeared with turmeric and Kunhuma and then, as it 
passes by the houses, people come out and pour water on 
its feet and worship it But whv should this be done 
if the animal sacnficed is regarded as onh a gift to the 
goddess? When, however, v»e realize that the animal 
eacnhced was not origraally regarded as a gift, but as a 
member of the totem tribe and the representative of the 
spirit to be worshipped, the whole ceremony becomes 
full of raeamng 

Hookswingmg (or has practically gone out of use 
At one tune, it was common m the state in connection 
with the festivals of certain goddesses Fire walking is 
still popular Another kind of self torture practised is 
the pasamg of a wire of silver or some other metal 
through the two jaws between the flesh The bridled 
month cannot be opiened without acute pam Abb6 
Dubois gives many mstances of this kind of torture pre- 
valent during his time in the btate These are even 
DOW by no means rare Ancastnr worship is found 
among the generality of Dravidian castes and tribes 
The underlying idea seems to be that if the soul of the 
departed la not, at certain fixed times properly attended 
to, it wi|i do harm BhUia worship is m great favour m 
the long range of hills which bound the State on the 
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w^t Each famjly has its own bhlta, to which it offers 
daily prayers and BacnSces in order that it ma'v preserve 
its members from the ilia which the hhutajt or their 
enemies might bring upon them All these bhutas 
delight m sacrihces of blood Evarv caste or tribe 
worships its own particular caste cr tribe Jetisfi, the 
potter hiB wheel, the fisherman hiB net, the farmer his 
plough and so on Tattooing, so far as it is now prac- 
tised m the btate, does not possess any religions signifi- 
cance It IB nowhere known to be in honour of a god or 
goddess But that it did possess some religious or social 
meaning may, perhaps, be inferred from the facts that it 
IB still oroinanly restricted to girls and that the first 
tattooing IS followed by a ceremonial dinner Serpent 
worship IS general throughout the State With it has 
been associated for long tree worship The (Serpent 
stones worshipped are erected usually under certain trees 
which ore most frequently built round with a raised plat- 
form One IB UEuallv a sacred bg which represents a 
female, and another a znaigosa which repre'sents a male 
and tho&e two are married with the same ceremonicB aa 
human bemgs The bilpaire [agle viarmeloi), sacred to 
Siva, 18 often planted with them Particular trees or 
plants are held sacred by themselves, such as the 
A’ivathiha or the pipal, the or inargosa the tulasv 
{vcymum miiciurjC\, the ellie yan/itolochia vi3ica'>, etc 
The general object of trees and serpent worship seems to 
be for the purpose of obtaining ofepring Animism is 
the name given to cover all this medlev of superstitious 
which prevail among primitive tribes m all parts of the 
world The tribes are very vague m their religions 
ideas, but they all agree m the presence on the earth of a 
shadowy crowd of powerful and malevolent beings who 
usual I V have a local habitation in a hill, a stream or patch 
of primeval forest and who interest themselves in the 
affairs of men Illness and misfortunes of all kinds are 
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attnbnted to them Wizards are employed to placate 
the offending Mostly being by a suitable sacribce Their 
eervices are requisitioned when good crops are 
required, to cause injury to an enemy or to ascertam the 
omens relating to some proposed course of action 
These features of animism are universal and in this 
State seem to be coupled with belief m a supreme Gl-od 
It 18 this which makes it impossible to sav when a man 
has ceased to be an Animist and has become a Hindu 
Hinduism and Amnusm are not by any means mutually 
excluaive 


III Vedic Hinduism 

The religion of the Aryans, who came to live amidst 
these people, was of a different nature To these Aryans, 
Southern India appears to have bean known from fairly 
early times Sporadic settlers might have crossed the 
traditional Aryan boundaries and come down south 
before the events related m the Eamayana took place 
There is ground for believing that, by the time the 
Aitareya Btahmana was composed, Southern India was 
already w^ll known to the Aryans During the Sutra 
period (1000 BC to 2'50 B C ), Southern India had 
undoubtedly been colonized by the Aryans m large num- 
bers The writings ot Baudhayana, who has been assign- 
ed to the bth century B C , make possible not only this 
but also that there were semi-Aryanized kingdoms m the 
south There were m it even different schools of law 
and learning Baudhayana himself was probably a 
Southerner and although he expresses high regard for 
Aryavarta, or the Q-angetic Valley, yet he takes great 
care to mention peculiar South Indian customs and laws, 
finch aa eating in the company of ommtiated persons and 
of one’s wif«> the use of stale food, and marrying the 
dangh^r of a niatemal uncle or a paternal aunt 
Dr Btihler is of opimou that Apastamba lived, taught and 
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founded ius school of SutPii m the Andhra country 
between the Godayari and the Krietna By linguistic 
flignmentB, he shows that Apastamba cannot have 
written later than the 3rd century B C and adduces 
groands for assigning to him a date as early as the 5 th 
century B C 

The actual introduction of Br tomans into Mysore is J 
asBigned to the 3rd centurv A D According to tradi- J 
tion, the Kadamba king Mukkanna or Trmetra at that 
time settled them at hthanagundur (Talgunda in the 
Shikarpar Talak, Siumoga District) ^ome inscriptions 
found in the State give a highly realistic account of this 
introduction of Brtomana Having sought diligently, 
we are told m one of them, throughout the regions and 
finding none he went without dela> into the north, and 
from the Ahichchatra Agrahara (said to be in the Bareilly 
District) produced a number of Brahman families, whom 
he settled m the Agrahara of Sthanagundur This was 
m the west In the east, the Pallava King MukUanti is 
said to have introduced Brahmans at about the same 
period In the south, the Ganga King Vishnu Gopa, 
belonging to the same century, is said to have become 
devoted to the worship of Brahmans, and to have thus 
lost the Jam tokens which were heirlooms of his house 
In Mr Bice’s opinion, the evidence ot inscriptions is in 
favour of an earlier existence of Brahmanism in this 
country The Malvalli mscnptions of the 2nd centurv, 
discovered by him, show the kin g Satakarni making a 
grant to a Brahman for a Siva temple followed bv a 
Kadamba kmg also making a grant to a Brahman for 
the same Moreover, the remarkable Talgunda inscrip 
tion, also discovered bv him, represents the Kadambas 
themselves ae very devout Brahmans, and one of them, 
perhaps the founder of the royal Ime, as going with his 
Brahman Guru to the Paliava capital (Ednchi] to study 
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there It also states that Satakami, probably the one 
above mentioned, was among the famons kings who had 
worshipped at the JSiva temple to whicli it belongs It 
has, therefore, to be presumed that B rah man is m, more 
particularly tne worohip of Biva in the form of the Lmga, 
p'^isted m Mysore m the first centuries of the Christian 
era, concnrrentlv with other forms of taith, Buddhism 
and Jainism, but that the latter were in the ascendant 
The traditions perhaps, indicate as Mr Rice suggests, 
the time when Brahmanism received general public 
recognition by the btate 

It IB not deemed necessary here to go into the gradual 
development which "Vedic religion nndeiwent as the 
people professing it extended their swav from the north 
west part of India to the south Many standard text 
books dealing with the history of religions devote much 
space to this phase of Hindu religious development the 
latest being Professor Hopkms History of Religions 
The interested reader will find m this work authonta 
tively set forth all that is known on this snbject Unlike 
the Dravidian religion, the Aryan religion looked rather 
above than under the earth and cared more for gods than 
for ghosts About the time the Brahmans began to 
settle in the State, the religion they first professed had 
undergone change It was affected as much by environ- 
ment as bv internal development Still “the masses 
continued to worship ” as Professor Hopkins points out, 

‘ all the religions phenomena of their inherited faith, 
physical objeci®, ghosts, and gods above, with a sectarian 
growth leading to the Si\a and Vishnn cults The 
hypcstasis of Brahma was retained as Brahma the 
Creator The masses kept, too, the hope of a happy 
hereafter m a joyous material heaven Song, dance, 
numetic^xhibitions, not too nice, accompanied religious 
festivals In short, as is sometimes forgotten, the 
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common people remained frankly Yedio m their bebefs, 
fears and hopes nndistnrbed by the disquisitions of the 
mystics Most of the population were now not Aryan at 
all , bat also who could call theroBelves so and invented 
pedigrees which Aryamzed therm At the same tune, they 
clung tfi their old native gods so these gods were Brah- 
manized too and called ' forms ' of this or that great 
recognized God, a process etill going on m India, where 
every wild -tribe devil is converted bv the Brahman 
pnests and becomes a form of Sbiva or Vishnu On 
this unending under current of the popular religion with 
its cult of spirits, ghosts and godhngs its spring festivals, 
itb maintenance of the old domestic rites its attention 
to the dark, the productive, the mvstenous, much may 
be written but space foibids 

The inscriptions found in the State throw a side light 
on the religious development of its peoples Mr Bice, 
who has devoted some space to this topic in his “ Mysore 
and Coorg from the I iscription'^, writes that the earliest 
form ot Brahman faith m the ^tate waa connected with 
the Worship of Siva who was it is asserted in one 
mscription, doorkeeper to the Mahavalis of Banas 
Vishnu in his Vamana or Dwarf mcarnatmn, deprived 
Mababali in two strides of all his possessions except 
Patala which wag left to hmi Krishna, who is another 
form of Vishnu, also found means it is said, m a war 
against Dana, to overcome Siva who fought for the 
Banas It is difhcult to separate the worship of Siva and 
Vishnu in subsequent periods They continued to be 
jointly recogmzed in all parts and the united form 
Hanhara, compoE, 0 d cf Han (Vishnu) and Hara (Siva), 
was a siyiabul of their general equality in religious estima- 
tion Of Hanhara, one inscription Bays, ‘ The celebrated 
8iva acquired the form of Vishnu and Vishnu acquired 
the great and famous form of Siva, in order that the 
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sayinfi of the Veda (that they were one) might be fully 
established ’ KSsava or Yiehnu, again, is identified as 
follows m the fourteenth century with the chief object of 
worship m all the sects — He whom the Saivas worship 
as Siva, the Vedantia as Brahma, the Buddhas as Buddha, 
the Nyayakas as Kartha, the Jamas as Arha, the Mimam 
sakas ae Karma ” The worship of Siva was from an 
earl> period specially associated with an ancient teacher 
named liakulisa, who apparently can be trsrced back as 
far as the first century A D His name frejquently 
occurs m M-vsore inscriptions and his creed and sect are 
referred to as the Lakulogama, Lakulamnava, Lakulasa- 
maya, etc But Mr Rice adduces reasons to show that 
there must have been a saccession of Gurus of the name 
Lakullsvara, the founder of the Pasupata sect belonged 
to the Lata country, and has been aosigned by Dr Buhler 
to the 11th century AD The Laiula of the Mysore 
inscriptions belongs to the period between 1054 and 1166 
A D , and is generally mentioned m connection with the 
Kaiamnkha sect, who axe not unknown to other parts of 
Southern India as well 

IV Jattiism 

Of the warring sects that came into being m the 6th 
century B C , two attained to lasting prominence and 
extended their influence to Mysore at a very early period 
These are Jainism and Buddhism Both of these are 
connected with Mysore bv the closest of ties Jamiam 
was the older of the two Though an ancient sect and 
professed at one time bv many kings and large sections 
of people, its existence was brought to light in Mysore 
by Colonel Colin Mackenzie of MSS fame, who conducted 
the Mysore Survey m 1799 and the following years 
The J^^ns are dispersed throughout India and their 
numbers are probably understated at less than a million 
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and a quarter according to the Census of 1911 Thev 
are most numerous m Kajaputana, Guzerat, Centarl 
India and Mysore In the north and west of India, they 
are chiefly engaged m commerce , m. the south, they are 
also agncnlturists At one tune, they "were more or less 
predominant m Mysore from the earliest part of the 
Christian era to the 12th century In Southern India 
generally, thev were estabhbhed from a ver^ early period 
Ihe oldest Tamil and Kannada literature is of Jam 
authorship and to the Jams is due the first cultivation of 
these languages The name “ Jam ' comes from Juia, 
conqueror, a title bestowed upon triumphant leaders of 
sects, who had conquered all controversial opponents and 
also conquered for themselves whatever bliss true rehgion 
mav wm In this case, the conquering Jina was Vardha- 
mana or Mahavlra (d 484 B C ) pupil of a certain 
Parsvanatha This Mahavira either magnified his 
teacher’s order or instituted one of his own, whose 
members called themselves Nlrgranthas (emancipated) 
They did not believe m the authority of the Vedas nor 
m the existence of God but adopted a dualistic philosophy 
Certain illummated human beings of the past became 
their objects of adoration These were called Tirthan 
karas, whose images to day adorn tbe Jam temples 
They taught also that animals should not be injured and 
ore still famous for the care they take not to injure life 
Salvation they believe, depends on faith m their founder 
as a savioar, through his teaching how men may become 
emancipated, on a right understanding of his doctrines and 
on right living The soul must cease from rest less acti vi ty , 
a man may even starve to death with this end m view 
In thus calmed m life, it afterwards enters on existence 
of peace, bodiless and immortaJ This sect, despite its 
heresy, has existed for twenty-four centuries, because 
from the begmmug it has clung to rites and ceremonies 
It practically worships the great J ina and his predeceasors, 
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for, like the Buddhists, the Jams behepe there were 
many Jinas It was alwave a formal sect aod one of 
Mahavira’s disciples called Gosala fonnd a dissenting 
subject which afterwards {circa 300 B C ) was called the 
Bigambara or naked, a section opposed to Swetambara 
or slightly clothed Originally, however, GosaJa repre- 
senting the Ajivika sect (referred to m the inaonptioitB 
of Asoka) was a “ livelihood ’ man or professional beggar, 
whose life was morally objectionable , but he defended it 
on the score of determinism, disclaiming freedom of will 
and moral responsibility, views offensive to Mah^vira, 
although he also wag a naked ascetic The Jam Church 
in general allowed its lay brothers to build nunnanea 
and monaatencB, whose numbers constituted the bulk of 
the faithful The Jams of to-day, aa Professor Hop kin s 
says are a pleasing sect, who make an excellent impression 
owing to the absence of idols and of grosser superstitions 
m their religion and to their placid and gentle demeanour 

According to unvarying Jam tradition and writings, 
JaimscQ was introduced mto Mysore by Bhadra Bahu, 
the last of the brutakevalis, and his disciple Chandra- 
gopta, the great Maurya Emperor who both led a colony 
of Jam emigrants from the north to the south to escape 
the horrors of a twelve years’ famine Chandragupta, as 
we know, reigned from o21 to 397 B C There is much 
m literature and lithic inscriptions of a later period to 
confirm this tradition Mr Rico, who has written at 
length on the subject, adducee many reasons to show that 
the tradition is not unworthy of credence Sir Vincent 
Smith, who at one time thought that the story was some- 
what unbehevahle, gave it as his considered opinion 
recently that it “ has a sohd foundation m fact ” 
According to this story, Chandragupta survived his 
teacher^tWoIve yearB and died an ascetic at the age of 
Mxty-two years^ on the Chandrs^in Hill at Sravana 
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Belgola Further details about this immigration of Jams 
into Mysore 'will be found in Vol II, Chapter III of 
this work 

The principal seats of the Jam faith m Mysore now 
are at bravana Belgola m Hassan District, Maleyur in , 
Mysore District and Humcha in bhimoga District The 
first place 10 the residence of a Guru who claims authority 
over the Jams throughout the south of India He 
professes to be a guru to all the Jama Ekhatriyas m 
India, and m an inscription dating so Ute as 1830, 
claims to be occupant of the throne of Dilli (Delhi), 
Hemadri (,Malejur), Sudha ^Sode in Northern Kanara), 
Sangltapura (Haduvalli), Svedapura (Bdige), Kshe- 
mayenu (Mudu Bidare), these last three in bouthem 
Kanara, and Belgula (Sravaua Belgola) oamsthanas 
But the foundation of the present religious establishment 
IB attributed to Chamunda Raya, who in about 983 A D , 
set up the colossal statue of Gomata on the biggest hill, 
Indra gin or Vindhya-giri To provide for the main- 
tenance and worship of the image, he established a maiha 
and other religious institutions, with libeial endowments 
According to a list from the matha, the following was the 
succession of gurui Thev were of the Kunda kundan- 
vaya, Mula-sangha, Desi-gana and Pustaka-gachcha 

NeinJchEudra fljddhaDtScbary*— Bppojnted by Chil 


mtuidft Kiya l 9H3 

KtmdalrundaoharTa— appointed by PSDd> a H6y* c ‘WS 

Siddh&ntaoharya — appuinted by Vlra PSady* c 963 

AmalakirtySrhorTa — appointed by Knna Pandya o 96d 

SdmgnandjBDbarra — appointed by VjnaySditia o 1060 

Tridama Vslbbabandyicbarya — appointed by 
Hoyaala tf 1070 

Prabbacbandia SiddhantScbarya — appointed by 
Ereyan^a d 1090 

GdnachandrSoharya— appointed by BaLala Raya c 1102 

8abli&!Lbandraoharya— appointed by Uittj Deva s UlO 


From 1117, the gnrus all bear the name of Charukirti 
Panditachary'a and endowments have been granted to 
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tbe matha bv all succeeding Imes of kings There are 
about a dozen ms^riptions printed in the Epigraphia 
Camaitca II {Sravaaa Belgola), revised edition, which 
give succession hats of Jama gurus Though these lists 
are difiScult to reconcile, there is m them much valuable 
information about individual gurus which ought to merit 
the attention of the more serious student of Jama 
history It must be added that the Mutt list given above 
la not easily reconcilable with those yielded by tbe 
mscriptions 

The Maleyur matha is subordinate to that of Sravana 
Belgola, and is now closed According to Wilson, Aka- 
lanka, the Jam who confuted the Buddhists at the court 
of Hemasitala in Kanchi in 788 A D , and procured their 
expulsion from the south of India was from Sravana 
Belgola, but a manuscript in Mr Bice s possession states, 
it IS said that he was a yati of Maleyur, and that Bhafc 
takalanka is the title of the line of the yahs of that 
place 

The Enmcha matha was established by Jmadattaraya, 
the founder of the Humcha State, in about the eighth 
centnrv The gurus as given in the following list, were 
of the Kundakundanvaya and Nandisangha From Jaya- 
kirti Deva, they were of Saiasvati gachcha The descent 
IS traced m a general wav from Bhadrabahu the Srata- 
kevali, through Visakhamuni, the Easapurvi, his suc- 
cessor, through Umasvati, author of the Tattvarthasutra, 
and then the following — 

S&xoKDUbbiHrft, Author of Devdgartta etotra 
PQjy«pildA Bathor ol Ja^tieTidra Vyakarana cf a nyata on Faaloi 
(^led Sabiavatara and ol a Patdya Bcutra 
Siddilntiklrti gum ta Jinadatta Baya About 780 A-D 
Ak»laiika, author ol Bha»kya on the Difiagami etctra 
yiAyinanda author ol a Bhdthya on the Apt^l^rw^tan^aa , alio ol 
Sioha. vAriitJcOUinkara 
UinikyaqaQdi 

PxabhtohaEulrA author ol Nyaya}twntidaehan4r6daytt^ and of a 
Mvoja OD Sakatayana 

Yamhami&a znvnlndra, by the power of whoee 
mantra Hoyaala lubdoed the Ugsr 


S80-1040 
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His eaccMBori gurtu to the HoyulA £uigEi 
V»fiT3pfl;va vrati, guru to BaUala Raya. 


1040-1100 


Snpila 
l^emiohandra 
Abhayaohandrft, yunt to 
Chatama KoBaT.'wriya 
Jsyaklrti D«t» 

Jmachan dxary a 
IndraouidJ 
Vaasotaklrti 
ViaalBklrti 


SobhaUirti Deva 

Padmatiacdi 

M&ghaoandi 

SlnSioaaDdl 

Padmuprabha 

Vaannandl 
M ug b ai^ and ra. 
VIrauandi 
Dhananjaya 


DhanoabhiiBbaaa guru to DSva Bays 1401-1451 

\idyffiiaQda, who debated before Dfva Baya and 
Kriahna Raya and maintained the Jam faith at 
Bilige and Karkala 14in-lo08 


Hia BotiB were — 

Simhaklrt] who debated before the court of Muham 
mad Shah 1468-14S2 

Soda reh ana 
Marunaudi 
Deveudiakirti 
Amarakirti 

Visalaklrtl who debated before Sikander and 'Viru 
pakaha Raya 146o-1470 

N«miohandra who debated at the court of Kriahna 
Biya and AchyuU Bava 1608-1 W2 


The gurus are bow named Devendra Tirtha Bhattaraka 

There are two sects among the Jama, the Digambara, 
clad with apace, that is, naked and the Swetambaara, clad 
in white The first is tha original and most ancient The 
yatis m Mysore belong to the former division, bat cover 
themselves with a yellow robe, which they throw off only 
when taking food The yatis form the religious order, 
the laity are called SrdcaAas Certain deified men termed 
Tirthankaras, of whom there are twenty four principal 
ones, are the chief objects of Jam reverence Imphcit 
belief in the doctrines and actions of these is obligatory 
on both yatu and Srdvalas Bat the former are 
expected to follow a life of abstinence, taciturnity and 
continence, whilst the latter add to their moral and 
religious code the practical worship of the Tirthankaras 
and profound reverence for their more pious brethren* 
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Thf* moral code of the Jams is expressed m fire 
Mahu-vratas or great daties, reframiDg from mjary to 
life, truth, honesty, chastitv, and freedom from worldly 
desire There are four Dharmas or merits , hberalitv, 
gentleness piety and penance, there are three sorts of 
restraint, government of the mind, the tongue and the 
person To these are superadded a number of minor 
instructions or prohibitions, sometimes of a benehcialand 
sometimes of a trivial nature Among these may be 
mentioned the duty to at^tmn at certain seasons from 
salt, flowers, green fruit and roots, honej grapes, and 
tobacco , not to deal m soap, natron, and iron and never 
to eat in the dark lest a fl}" should be swedlowed The 
hair ronst not be cut but should be plucked out The 
Jams hold the doctrine of Nirvana, but it is with them 
a state of beatific rest or qaiescence, cessation from 
rebirth, but not anmhiiation Thu practice of Samddki, 
Sa?i^asana or Sallekhana (or religious suicide) is consi- 
dered mentorione, and was at one time not uncommon, 
especially to bring to a close a life made intolerable by 
disease or other dire calamity At the same time, Ahimsa 
or avoidance of the destruction of life in whatever shape, is 
the fundamental doctrine carried to extremes Numerous 
instances of ^lltliKana are recorded m inscriptions (see 
Epi-graphia Carnatica If, S'rauana Bdgola) In a few 
cases, the period of the fast is mentioned , ifc ranges 
from 3 days to one month The epitaphs are dated 
from 600 ^ D to 1809 A D The process of fasting is 
thus described in the Ratnakarandaka of Samanta- 
bhadra — 

'One should by degrees gne up solid food and take 
liquid food then giving up liquid food should gradually 
content himself with warm water, then abandoning eien 
warm water, should fast entirely and thus with mind intent 
on the five salntationfl, should by every effort quit the 
body 
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The ntual of the Jains is as simple as their moral 
code The yati dispenses with the acts of worship at 
hiB pleasure and the lay votar\ is only bound to visit 
daily a temple, where some of the images of the Tirthan 
haras are erected, walk around it three tiroes, make an 
obeisance to the images, with an offering of sotne trifle, 
ususillv fruit or flowers, and pronounce a mantra or 
prayer The Jain praver formula is as follows — 
hamo Arh^ntan^m 
'Sanio Stddnanam 
Numo Arhdrydnam 
Namo Uva}7hanam 
Namo loc uiffa stvhdndm 

Reverence to the Arhata, to the Siddbas, to the ^char 
yas, to the XJpadhvayas to all Sadhus m the world 

The Jama reject the Vedas, and have their own sacred 
books The original Purvas, 1 4 in number, were lost at 
an early period, but tbe 45 igamas, which include the 
eleven Angas (specially considered the sacred books), the 
twelve Upangas, and other religions works have been 
handed down In their present form they were, accord- 
ing to tradition, collected and committed to writing m 
the fifth century at Vallabhi, under the directions of 
Bevarddhiganm bat the Angas had previously been 
collected m tbe fourth century at Patahpntia The 
sacred language of the Jams is called Axdha-Magadhi, 
but IB a Prakrit correapouding more with Maharashtn 
than with Magadiu In the eleventh century, they 
adopted the use of Sanskrit Caste as observed among 
the Jams is a social and not a religious institution In 
the Edicts of Asoka and early Buddhist literature, Jams 
are called Kigranthas (those who have forsaken every 
tie) With reference to their philosophical tenets, they 
are also by tbe Brahmans designated Syadvadins (those 
who say perhaps, or tt may be so) as they maintain that 
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■we can neither affirm nor deny anything absolutely of an 
object and that a predicate never expresses more than a 
probability Professor Jacobi points oat that Byadvida 
IB best understood by considenng its relation to the 
doctrines it was employed to oppose The great contention 
of Advaitms was that there is only one reallv existing 
entity, the Atman the One-only wifchoot-a second 
{^ekadvitlyam) , and that this is permanent {nitya), all 
else bemg non-existent a mere illusion Hence 

it was called the dtmavdda, eka-vada and mtya-vdda 
Their stock argument -was that just as there are no such 
entities as cup, jar, etc , these bemg only clay under 
vafions names and shapes — bo all the phenomena of the 
universe are only varions manifestations of the sole 
entity, dtman The Buddhists, on the other hand, said 
that man had no real knowledge of any such parmanent 
entity, it -was pure speculation, man’s knowledge bemg 
confined to changing phenomena— growth decay, death 
Their doctrine was therefore called anityu vdda, As 
against both these, the Jams opposed a theory of varying 
p06sibihf%ei of Being, or various pomts of view {amkdnia^ 
vdda) Cla'v, as a substance, may be permanent , but as 
a jar, it is impermanent — mav come into existence, and 
perish In other words. Being is not simple, as Advai- 
tins assert, but complex and any statement about it is 
only part of the truth The various possibilities were 
classed under seven heads {sapta-hhanga)^ each beginning 
"With the word *yad, which is combined "with one or more 
of the three terms asU ^“ib (“ is not”), and 

aiaJciavy^ (" cannot be expressed ”) These are thus 
enumerated by Dr Bhemdarkar — 

‘ You oan affirm existence of a thing from one point of 
vie’w (aydd a*ti) deny it from another (,»ydd ndsU), and 
af&rm both exiatenoo and non-existence with reference to it at 
differerrt timea i»ydd asii ndatt) If 50U should think of 
affirming both existenoe and non existence at the same time 
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■110111 the same point of view, yon must say that the tbmg oannot 
be 80 spoken of (sy&d ataJttavyah) Bumlarly under certain 
‘Ciroamatances the affirmation of esisfcenoe is not possible [sydd 
aslt avaktavyah) , of nonexistence (sydd ndstt acakiavyah) , 
and also of both (itdki atti ndtti avaktavyah) What is meant 
by these seven modes is that a thing should not be considered 
as existing oveiy where at ah times, in all wajs, and in the 
form of every thmg It may exist in one place and not in 
another, and at one time and not at another 

Some Jama Pandits illustrate the doctrine by pointing 
■out that one and the same man mav be epoken of under 
different relations as father, uncle, father in-law, son, 
son-in la-^, brother and grandfather 

Parsvainatha and Mahavira the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth Tirthonkaras were historical persons, of 
whom the former, it is supposed, was the real founder of 
Jamism, while the latter, whose country, descent, con- 
nections and life bear a close resemblance to those of 
Buddha (also called Mahavira and Jma, and the lost of 
twenty four Buddhas), and whose period also nearly 
corresponds with his, was its greatest apostle and 
propagator 

The following is the list of the twenty-four Tirthan- 
karas — 


Name 

Sign 

Basaca Devi 

Bulk aba or Adioatha 

BijU 

Chakrearan 

AptanStba 

Elephant 

AJitabalX 

Bambbava 

Horse 

Dnritan 

AbhloacdaD* 

Monkey 

KfiUki 

Samati 

Oarlew 

MabS.k2b 

FadmaprabLa 

Lotu* 

Syama 

Snplrava 

Swastika 

SAuta 

Ohaadraprabha 

Moon 

Bhrikntl 

Paabpadanta 

Orooodlie 

BntAraka 

SitaU 

Srivatsa 

Asoka 

Sreyamw 

Bhlnoceros 

MAnavl 

Vliapfljya 

Boflalo 

Ohanda 
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NkID6 


SnsanA Deyi 

VimaluStha 

Bo*r 

Vidjta 

An«Dtbj(nStb» 

PaJcon 

AnioM 

nbumaottha 

Thunderbolt 

Kandirpi 

Sifitioatha 

Antelope 

Nirviol 

KuatboiiSthA 

Oast 

PI 1 J& 

Anafttba 


Dhlnni 

K*llUi&tb» 

Water Jer 

n heraneprlyX 

Mtuii Bn-Trala 

Tortoise 

Neradettl 

J^iTitiiiiifcba 

Blue Waterlily 

GandiJn 

Nemm&lhA 

Ooticli 

Ambile 

PJjmnitbft 

Cobr* 

Padmivetl 

VArdbAmiaa or M»hiTlra 

Lion 

Sidheylki 


The Jama Furanas bear the name of one or other of 
the Ttrf^ankarat, whose lives they record The follow- 
ing list may prove interestmg m this connection — 


Date 

Author 

Nsine of Piir*iift 


e 1170 

Nemicihfcndr* 

Neminatha 

99 

lies 

Agg&U 

Obandrapratbi 

8 


JjofaaAOA 

VardbamiDe 

94 

c 1900 

BendbnyMltl* „ 

Hanyaui Ebhyudaya, 

93 

1906 

PirrvapwidiU 

P6rfiyan&1ha 

33 

1980 

Jenu* 

AnJUitaiiatha 

14 

e lffi6 

Ouuavarmsi n 

PaahpadantA 

9 

0 19SS 

Eunolabheya 

Santisvara 

16 

ISM 

MiiblbttUkeia 

2^6I2uuft^bft 

39 

1866 

Madbtm 

Dhannanetha. 

16 

1606 


benii-Jineia 

93 

1619 

Bflotitlrti 

Rgniini.t.Tia 

16 

1660 

Dodii*yy» 

Cbaadraprahbji j 

e 

167B 

Dodduionks 

Ch&iL<fTapra.bha | 

8 


It will be seen that JJ^eminStba, the 29nd Tirthankara 
IB a great favourite for Furanas being devoted to him , 
and next to hmi comes Chandxaprabha, the 8th, who has 
three Furaftas dedicated to him 


The history of the spread and dechne of Jamism m 
the ^ta, which is closely bound up with the history of 
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the State itself, may be bnefly told here The spread of 
this religion was greativ promoted m the second century 
A D by Bamanta Bhadra and later by Akalanka who, as 
already stated, defeated the Buddhists m public disputa- 
tion at Kanchi m the eighth or ninth century^ m 
oonsequence of which they were banished to Ceylon 
Jamism was the State creed m the time of the Gangas, 
of some of the Bashtrakutas and Kalachuryas and of the 
early Hovsalae Also of the minor States of Punnata, 
of the Santaras, the early Chengalvas and the Kong&- 
lavas, as testified to by their inscriptions But the 
Chola couquestg m lOOi, the conversion of the Hoy sal a 
king m 1117, and the assassmation of the Kalachurya 
king m 1167 were severe blows to its infiuence In 
an endeavour to accommodate itself to the age, Jina 
IS described m an inscription (Tnmkur, 9) of 1161 
AD as the TJmversal Spirit who is Siva Dhatn 
(Brahma), fiugata (Buddha) and Vishnu, and for a 
generation following, we find chieftams who were 
supporters of all the four creeds Mohesvara, Jama, 
Vaishnava and Buddha In 1308 the then Vijayanagar 
King , Bukka, effected a reconciliation between them and 
the Vaishnavas, who had been till then at bitter enmity 
with them Except for occasional mterference on the 
part of the over-zealous Virasaivas, the Jams have been 
since then left to pursue their religious beliefs and 
practices m peace 

Some further information on Jains resident m the 
State will be found mclnded m the accounts of the 
principal castes appearmg in Chapter VT of this Part 


V Buddhttm 

If the introduction of Jamism mto the State was due ] 
to Chandragupta, the establishment of Buddhism mto it 
-wae the act of Asoka, his grandson. The ciroumstanoee 
M Qr VOL I 10* 
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under which this was done by him and the promtilgatioo 
of hiB edicts in and near Mysore are referred to m detail 
m Vol n of this work It should suffice here to state 
that much of the country now part of North Mysore was 
already under Buddhist influence in the third century 
B C Asoka strove towards the close of his reign to 
propagate Buddhism in the State His Edicts found 
engraved m the village of Siddapnra, Molakalmuru Taluk 
of Chitaldmg District, show the spirit underlying the 
activities of this great Mauryan Emperor He is alsn 
known to have sent Theras or Missionaries of the Bud- 
dhist faith to Mahishamandala, the country round 
Mysore and to Banavaai, m the north west of the State 
Buddhism, however, did not strike root m the Mysore 
soil, either because it was eclipsed by Jainism which was 
more tolerant of ritualism, or it was not backed bv the 
political influence that the other religion possessed. 
There is, however, some evidence to bebeve that the early 
kings of the Satavahana line were Buddhists bv religion 
as ^so some of the Bana and Pailava kmgs A Bana 
king of the fourth century AD is compared m some 
itoscnptions with Bodhisattva in compassion for all living 
things in the world Even so late as 1065 A D , a 
Buddhist "Vihara was erected m Belgami and the 
Bauddha Sdvdst is mentioned m 1098 A D , while a 
great Bauddha town, named Kalavati, is referred to even 
m 1633 But Buddhists, it would seem, were never 
numerous m the State The growth of Jainism proved 
a senoufl bar to the progress of Buddhism, while the 
causes which contributed to its downfall m other parts 
of India soon induced its practical disappearance m it 
Whether there is any truth ra the story told by Wilson 
that Akalanka, a Jam controveraiahst, finally confuted 
the Buddhists m argument at the court of Hemasitala 
at Kanchi and procured their expulsion to Ceylon m 788 
A.D <Sc not, there is no doubt that they ceased to be of 
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any practical importance generally from about the 8th 
century A D m South India 


So many works are now available on the subject of 
Buddhism that it la deemed unnecessary m this place to 
give any account of the life of Buddha and the doctrines 
he taught Dr fihys Davids thus describes the causes 
which led to the decline of Buddhism m India 
generally — 

‘ It had been aapposed on the anthonty ol late pnestly 
texts, where boasts of persecution are put forth, that the cause 
of the decline of Buddbiam in India had been Brahmin 
persecution The now accessible older authonties with one 
doubtful exception make ne mention of persecution On the 
other hand the comparison we are now able to make between 
the canonical books of the older Buddhism and later texts of 
the fohowmj^ oentunes, shows a continual decline from the 
old standpoint a cxmtmual approximation of the Buddhist 
views to those of the other philosophies and religions m India 
We can see now that the very event which seemed m the eyes 
of the world to be the most striking proof of the success of the 
new movement the oonversion and strenuous support, in the 
3rd oentury B C , of Wka the most powerful mler India 
had had, only hastened the decline The adhesion of large 
numbers of nommal converts more espeoisdly from the newly 
incorporated and less advanced provinces, produced weakness 
rather than strength m the movement for reform The day 
of compromise had come Every relaxation of the old 
through going position was welcomed and supported bv con 
verts only half converted 4.nd so the margin of difference 
between the Buddhists and their opponents gradually faded 
almost entirely away The soul theory, step by step, gamed 
agam the upper hand The popular gods and the popular 
superstitions are once more favoured h> Buddhists themselves. 
The philosophical basis of the old ethics is overshadowed by 
new speculations And even the old ideal of life, the salvation 
of the Arhat to be won in this world and in this world only, 
by self culture end self mastery is forgotten or mentioned only 
to be oondemned The end was mevitable The need of a 
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sexmrate organization beoama leaa and leas apparent The 
whole pantheon of the Vedio gods with the ceremonies and 
saonhoea associated with them, passed indeed awa> But 
the ancient Buddhism the party of reform was overwhelmed 
m its fall, and modem Hmdaism arose on the nuns of 
both 


F/ Later Hinduism 
(a) The Sevebai. Brahman Shots 

The dacJine of Baddhiem was marked bj the nse of 
new sectarian religions from about the eighth century 
A D These centred round the worship of new divini 
ties, identified with Siva or Vishnu The process by 
which the exaltation of these Goda took place is too large 
to go into here Tt will be found sketched m some of 
the books mentioned at the end of this chapter, to which 
the reader is referred Mysore was the home of some of 
the more important of these new Sfscts Sankarikiharya, 
the philosopher-teaober, who resuscitated the worship 
of Biva, Vishnu and other Grods m the eighth century 
A D , made Sringeri, in what is now' known as the 
Kadur District, hi a headquarters and there established 
the principal of his Mutts in India, Bamanuj^harya, 
born in tbo beginning of the 11th century not far away 
from Madras, sought refuge m Mysore from the perse- 
cution of hiB own king and gaye an impetus to the 
worship of Vishnu Basava, the founder of the Virasaiva 
sect, which rose to promiuence in the l‘2th century, 
though bom outside the State, soon had many followers 
in it Madhra, who Delongs to the 13th century, lived 
and preached in territory which at no distant date formed 
part of this State His successors have their most im- 
portant Mutts m Mysore As the sects founded by 
these teachers have still many thousands of adherents in 
and aixjnt the State, some account of them will be given 
below 
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The Bmartas (or traditionahata), follow the teachings 
of Sankaracharya The great Vedantic teacher is stated 
to have been born at Kaladi, 6 miles to the eaet of Alvoi, 
now a station on the Cocbm Shoranur railway line The 
exact date of his birth is not known Sir John Fleet has 
adduced reasons to show that he lived between 625 and 
666 A D Mr Telang places him even earlier South 
Indian literature seems correct, however, in assigning 
A D 788 820 as his date, for, he himself m his Saun- 
darya Lahan refers to Sambanda, one of the South Indian 
Saints, as Dravtda stsu This date corresponds with the 
dates given by Messrs Logan and Pathak and may be 
accepted as approximately correct It also agiees with 
the date fixed by Professor Max Muller Sankara is 
presumed to have been born of Nambuttiri parents, bis 
mother havmg belonged, according to tradition, to the 
Fazurpanai lUam, a Nurobuttiri family living m the 
neighbourhood of Trichnr Here the ground on which 
her remams were cremated is still pomted out His 
father was known as Sivaguru who seems to have died 
while Sankara was still a youth Of his affection for 
his mother, several stones are told, one of the most 
noteworthy bemg his performing, though a Sanyasi, her 
funeral obsequies He appears to have been brought up 
m the traditional way Hia teacher, to whom he refers 
m every work of his, was Govinda, who was himself a 
disciple of the more famous Qaudapdda After due 
initiation and study at Gsvrada’s feet, on the banks of 
the Kannada, he repaired to Benares and from there 
commenced his wide travels through India These 
peregrinations and refutations of different rebgious 
teachers and sects are told in the Sankara Vtjaya and 
other similar works extant In recent years, attempts 
have been made to extract the truth out of these tradi- 
tionary versionB, though it is still undoubtedly the fact 
that we know bttle authentic about the details of 
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Sankaracharva’s life It is, however, fairly certain that 
he visited Berrares and lived there for a time He also 
appears to have visited Badn in the Himalayas, where 
he set up a temple dedicated to Narayana, where a 
JJambnttin (Malabar Brahman) still officiates His 
visits to Kedara Pun (Jagannath) and a few other 
places, where his Mutts exist may also be true He also 
travelled in the Deccan and Southern India, in the 
former of which he put down the evil practices of the 
KapaUkaa and in the latter the Sakti worship which in 
his times seems to have gained the upper hand The 
temples of Kanchi (Conjecveram) and Tiruvottiyur, near 
Madras, seem to have been the chief seats of Sakti 
ntualmm, in those days These he appears to have 
snccessfuUv put down It is stated that the famous 
Kumarila Bhatta, who confuted the Buddhists and Jams, 
was a contemporary of Sankara, and that the latter met 
him while he was consigning himself to the flames 
Likewise, the Sankara Vijaya gives what appears a 
circumstantial account of Sankara s disputation with 
Mandana Misra, the disciple of Xumarila and his wife 
Bharathi, who, it is related, was a sister of Kumanla and 
a renowned scholar Both husband and wife were 
eventually worsted m disputation and followed Sankara on 
his return to the South Here he established himself at 
Srmgen, where he set up his headquarters Mutt Man 
dana Misra, his erstwhile opponent, donned the yellow 
robe and became Snresvaracharya and as such, the heswi of 
Sankara’s Mutt at Srmgen, and his wife, who apparently 
followed him, won sufficientlv the esteem and swimiration 
of Sankara to *bp practically deified in after years in a 
temple speciaDy erected for her After the latter, the 
headquarters Mutt at Sringen is called the Sarada Pita 
Sankara’s place of death is not defimtely known In 
his fingl tour through India, he is said to have visited 
Kamxup (modem dauhatti) m Assam, where he worsted 
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m a controveray Abhmava Gopta, a well known Rakta 
commentator He took ill here and retire<3 first to 
Badati where he is said (by Wilson) to have died 
According to accounts current in Srmgeri, he is said to 
have retired to that place after his final tour and died 
there after a prolonged resident e The snccession of 
Gums at Srmgeri le traced from him directly and a email 
ehrine is there shown as the place where hs disappeared 
from life It contains a statue of him, seated after the 
manner of the Buddhist and Jam images The date of 
his death is probably 828 A U If this date is accepted 
as correct, he should have been but 38 years of age at 
the time, though, according to manv Indian writers, he 
was only 32 It must, however, be added that Professor 
A A ilacDonnel, who accepts 788 A D as the year of 
Sankara’s birth, thinks that he “ probably hved to an 
advanced age ’ 

Though even the mam facts connected with the life of 
Sankara are disputed, his literary and philosophical 
reputation rests on the solid basis of his works These 
inclode commentaries on the JJpanishadSy the Vedanta 
Sutrtu of Badara>an and the Bhagavad Qlta A collect- 
ed edition of his writings was published a few years ago 
by the \ am Vilasa Press at Tnchmopoly Many of his 
works have also been translated into Ezighsb The 
Vedanta Sutras have been done into English by Dr G 
Thibaut and included m the ^acred Bool.6 of the East 
Sankara’s commentary on the Bhagavad Gita has been 
translated into Enghsh by Mr Mahadeva Sastri and bis 
commentaries on the TJpamskads have been widely quoted 
from by most writers, East and West A work attnbut 
ed to him by some scholars is the Sarva Siddhdnta 
Sangrahat which is said to have been used as a model for 
his Sarvta Darsana San-graha by the celebrated Madhava 
A selection from his writings, text and translation, has 
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also been laaued by an enteqjnsmg Madras firm of 
paWiahera Thoagh much has been done jd making his 
original works avadabls to the scholar and the student, 
no attempt has yet been made to present to the general 
reader a comprehensive and critical hfe of the great 
teacher By far the best sketch of his philosophical 
system is that given by Dr Thibaut m his introduction 
to the Vedanta Siltras The importance of Sankara s 
commentary on the Vedanta Siltras will be manifest 
when it 18 stated that a translation of hia commentary 
cannot be combined with an independent translation of 
the Vedanta Sutras Hia doctrme has been held by 
Dr Thibaut to faithfully represent the teachmg of the 
Upamshads The same great ^nthority sa^s that bis 
philosophy IB nearer to the teaching of the Upansskads 
than the Sdfcras of BaJaraiana His whole system 
hinges on the doctrme of the absolute identity of the 
mdividnal soul with the Brahman It has still to be 
determined how much of his theory he owed to Govinda, 
his teacher, and Gkiudapada, his teacher s teacher Gando- 
pada's Kanka on the Majidukya Upanvihad, which is not 
quoted by Sankaracharva anywhere m his writings, 
already contained the kernel of the theory developed so 
elaborately by fiankara As has been pointed out by 
one critic, many of the thoughts and figures, which be^in 
to appear m the Kanka are in common use m Sankara s 
commentaries Sankara ma\, in fact, be said to have 
reduced the doctrines of Gaudapada to a system, os did 
Plato those of Parmanides Indeed the two leading 
ideas, which pervade the Indian system, rts , that there 
IB no duality {Advatta) and no becoming (Ajali) are, as 
Professor Deussen points out, identical with those of the 
Greek philoeopher But bankara s great contribution 
to Advaita thecffy is the doctrine of Maya, or cosmic 
dlusioi^ which 18 really ius own The doctrme assumes 
nowhere in Gaudap&da the position it does in Sankara’a 
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commentaries The germ of the doctrine is no doubt found 
In the Upanishads, hot that it obtains its classical form 
in Sankara s hands, there can be no doubt whatsoever 
Attempts have not unnaturally been made to trace the 
causes which contributed to this development of the 
doctnne m Sankara’s commentaries Professor Jacobi 
has advanced the theory that a very important part of 
its content has been derived from Buddhism Of course, 
there is no a priori reason to deny the possibility of snch 
borrowing In definitely historical times, as Dr A B 
Keith has pointed out, there was clearly a lively inter- 
change of views between Buddhism and Brabmamcal 
schools, the growth of logic was furthered by discoveries 
or developments now bv the one side, now by th3 other, 
and there is striking similarity between the doctrine of 
void, which was brought into special prominence bv the 
Buddhist Nagarjuua m the first or second century A D , 
and Us development into VijnanavEida of Asanga, pro- 
bably m tbe fourth century \ D , which has suggested 
to Profetiscr Jacobi the new that the illusion theory as 
developed b> Sankara owes much to Buddhism Even 
conceding this, it cannot but be admitted that it is in 
Sankara s hands that the theory assumes its definite and 
indeed its complete form The influence of his theory is 
to be seen in the Sdrikhya .Siltra, which la probably a work 
that has to be assigned to the 15th century 4 D The 
S^tra, which uses many phrases borrowed from Sankara, 
bitterly opposes, however, the doctrine of the unity 
of the soul, of the sole existence of the soul, the doctrine of 
ignorance and iKusiou and the view that the released 
soul has enjoyment as its characteristic The Bankhya 
view apparently seems to have had weight with later 
exponents of Sankara's thought This tendency to 
mterfuse Satikhya thought with the Vedanta is clearly 
seen m the Panchadasi of Msdhava (about 14th century 
AD) and in the far more famous VedAnta 8dra of 
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SadSoanda, a vrork wntten before 1600 A D These and 
other m Betters relating to Sankara b theory and its later 
forms cannot be further par sued here It should , however, 
be added that except for the few points in which Sadananda 
betrays traces of Sankhya doctrme he is by far the best 
exponent of iSaniara’s Vedanta theory Hts Vcddnt^z 
Sara was translated by Dr Ballantyne as earlv as 1861 

For an authontative exposition of the Vedanta system 
as propounded by Sankara the reader is referred to 
Dr Thibaut’s Vfddnta Sutras and to Professor Deussen's 
Systems of Vedanta Many smaller publications on the 
subject are now so widely extant that a detailed state- 
ment of it IS not deemed necessary lu this work The 
following 18 a brief resume of the chief ideas underlying 
it — Its fundamental doctrme, expressed m the famous 
formula Tat Tvam Asi, “thou art that,' is identity of 
the individual soul with God {Brahma) Hence it is also 
called the Brahma or Canraka mimamsa, “ Inquiry 
concerning Brahma or the embodied soul ’ The eternal 
and infinite Brahma not bemg made up of parts or liable 
to change, the individual soul, it is here laid down, 
cannot be a part or emanation of it, but is the whole 
indivisible Brahma As there is no other existence bot 
Brahma, the Vedanta is styled the Advcuta Vdda, or 
“doctrme of non duality, being, in other words, an 
idealistic monism The evidence of experience, which 
shows a multiphcity of phenomena, and the statements 
of the Veda, which teach a multiplicity of souls, are 
brushed aside as the phantasms of a dream whn^h are 
only true till waking takes place 

The ultimate cause of ^1 such false impreasiona is 
Avtdya or innate ignorance, which this, like the other 
systems, simply postulates, but does not in any way seek 
to aocoipt for It is this ignorance which prevents the 
soul from recognming that the ompincal world is mere 
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Jftj/a or illusion Thus to the Vedantist the uuiverse ih 
lih^ a mirage, which the soul under the influence of 
de4ire or “ thirst ”) fancies it perceives, just as 

the panting hart Bees before it sheets of water m the 
F^ta Morgana (picturesquely called Mriga-Trifthna or 
■“leer-thirst” in Sanskrit) The illusion vanishes as if 
magic, when the scales fall from the eyes, on the 
acquisition of true knowledge Then the semblance of 
any distmction between the soul and God disappears, and 
fififlvation (Molcgha), the chief end of man, is attained 
Saving knowledge cannot, of course, be acquired by 
■worldly experience, but is revealed in the theoretical part 
^nana Kanda) of the Vedaa, that is to say, in the 
ppanishads By this correct knowledge the illusion of 
the multiplicity of phenomena is dispelled, just as the 
iluaion of a snake when there is only a rope Two 
forms of knowledge are, however, distinguished m the 
Vedanta, a higher {Para) and a lower {Apara) The 
former is concerned with the higher and impersonal 
^Brahma (neuter), which is without form or attnbutes, 
while the latter deals with the lower and personal 
Brahma vmaaculme), who is the soul of the universe, the 
Lord (lavara) who has created the world and grants 
salvation The contradiction resulting from one and the 
same thing having form and no form, attributes and no 
attributes, is solved by the explanation that the lower 
Brahma has no reality, but is merely an illusory form of 
the higher and onlv Brahma, produced by ignorance 
But as the mind of man cannot elevate itself to the con- 
templation of the inscrutable First Cause and only Soul, 
he may be contemplated through inferior deities and 
sought through the prescribed ntes and exercises This 
creed thus tolerates all the Hindu deities, and the worship 
of the following was, by SankarScharva s express permis- 
sion taught by some of his disciples — that of Siva, 
Vishnu, Krishna, Surya, Sakti, Ganesa and Bhairava 
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The Snngeri Bwftini or the head of the Matha or ^e 
Monastery at Snngeri, the principal One eefcabhahed W 
Sankaracharya, is styled the Jagat Guru or Jagad 
the pneat of the world, and is possessed of exten^ye 
anthonty and influence The Matha is situated on t le 
left bank of the Thunga, in the centre of a fertile trect 
with which it was endowed about 400 years ago by tie 
Vijayanagar kmga The estate yields a revenue pf 
Es 60,000 a year, and a further sum of Es 10,000 a 
year is received from the Mysore State But the expenses 
connected with the feeding of the Brahmans, and tie 
distribution of food and clothing on festival days to a^ 
comers of both sexes, exceed the income, and the Guri 
18 constantly engaged m long and protracted touia 
through various parts of the country for the purpose of 
receiving contributicms from his disciples He wears 4 
tiara like the Pope's, covered with pearls and jewels, said 
to have been given to him by the Peshwa of Poona 
and handsome necklace of pearls His sandals are 
covered with silver He is an ascetic and a celibate, 
and in diet, very abstemious He is borne along in an 
Adda Ealki or padanqum earned crossways, which 
prevents anything else passing He is attended by an 
elephant and escort, and occompamed by a numerous 
body of Brahmans and disciples 

The following is the succession of Snngeri Gurus, 
obtamed from the Matha — 
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BIO 
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1006 

1096 
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114A 
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1114 
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immenting on Suteshvar&charya s death, Mr Rioe 


r This date is plainlv given m the annals, ftceording to 
Sawahana Sedca But the preceding dates are absurdly 
refirred to the Vikrama Saba, in the fourteenth year of which 
Sai karaoharva is said to have boen bom and to connect the 
tW' eras, Sureshvaraoharya is gravely asserted to have held ins 
aul lonty for 800 years although only 33 years are granted to 
Sa .karaoharya Accepting the suooeesion as correct, I have 
tal an the names of the years, and oaloulated the preceding 
dates accordingly That Sankarficharya lived m the latter 
pait of the eighth century has been conclusively proved by 
Pathak {1 Bo Br E A S XVllI 56, Proceedings, 
2<inth Oriental Congress) as admitted by Dr Buhler and 
M Baith 
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Vidyirsnya, of the above list, haa been identified with 
Midhava, the brother of Sayana and the celebrated 
aathor of Pardsara Madkainya, the Sarva Banana 
Sangraha and other works He was, according to his works. 
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A Minister of the then Yijayanagar King Bnkka C®- 
temporaneonsly with him, there lived another Madhafa, 
of a different Ootra, who wae also an author and a 
Minister of King Bukka The latter, however, appema 
to have been but a Provincial Q-Ovemor on the "Wist 
Coast, while the other M^hava — identified with Vidji- 
ranya — describes himself as the “ bearer of the burden )f 
the sovereignty of Kmg Bakka,” which interpreted meap 
hiB chief or pnme minister This postulation of tvo- 
Madhavas has, however, been disputed m certain quarts^. 
The whole question requires farmer elucidation 


The next great sect is that of the Sri Vaishnavaf, 
more popularly known as Vaiahnavas Thev are ths: 
followers of the teachings of Kamanujacharya, the velt- 
known Hindu rebgious reformer Yaishnavism is at 
old religion and has long been prevalent m one form ol 
another in Southern India from a period long anterior to 
Efiunanuja How ancient it really is, it is difficult to sav 


Kroin the fact that Eamanuja bases his interpretation ^ 
of the Vtddntc Sfttras on Baudhayana’s oommentary on , 
the same, it has been inferred that Yaishnavism is at > 
least as old as Baudhayana s time Baudhayana has | 
been assigned to the sixth century B C The Bhaga- j 
vatas, whose doctrine is expounded in the Mahabkdratay 
the Bhagavad Gita, the Bhdga' ata Burdna and other 
works, are probably the followers of Baudhayana s school 
and as such, the forerunners of RaniMiuja These 
Bhagavatas, also called Pancharatras, are referred to by ' 
Sankarltehajya m his commentaries on the Vedanta 
Sutras and refuted Their system is, according to- 
Dr Thibaut nearer to B^arSyana than that of Sankara,, 
though, it must be admitted, as presented by BSmanuja 
m hifi chief work, he makes it diverge considerably from 
the Siktfa$ of Badarayana The Bh&gavata theory is 
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set forth m its most authoritative form in the Fancha- 
rdtra Tantra The system of Pancharatra is said to have 
been derlared. by Narayana himself A scholarly account 
of the Bhi^avata cult will be found m Dr Thibaut's 
mtroduction to Sankara s Vedanta Sutras A class of 
teachers who probably followed the Bh&gavatas m their 
religious views were the twelve Vaishnava Alvars, who 
flooriahed m Southern India from about the first century 
A I) onwards 

Their chronology la not yet accurately determined, 
but the following is the traditional order in which they 
are said to have appeared — 

1 Poyp«i Al'w 7 EnlftsfikharB Alvar 

a, Batbutha Alvar 8 PenyJJvaT 

8 P«v AJvar 9 icdftl 

4 Timmallaal AJvw 10 Tondaraddippodi Alvar 

6 Nammaivar 11 Timppanilvar 

6 Madhoraiavl Alvar Ifl. Tlram*ng»i Alvar 

Of these, the first three are said to have been contem- 
poraries and are apparently the eaiiiest of the twelve 
Their hymns speak: of Narayana as the highest God and 
frequently refer to the early Avatars, more especially the 
Triyikrama The Bhagavad Gita was known to them as 
also the Bkdgavata in one form or another for their 
poetry shows a close acquaintance with Krishna’s early 
life They presuppose the existence of temples dedicated 
to Vishnu at Snrangam, Tirupathi, Algarkoil (near 
Madura) and other places These were probably the 
earhest shrines at which the Bhagavatas worshipped, if 
they did not actually establish them The reverence 
they show to the Vedas and the personal relationship 
they seek with God m their hymns show that they were 
Bh&gavatas of the true type Nammalvar, fifth m the 
above list, is better known as Satakbpa He is, perhaps, 
the most famons of the twelve He was a native of 
Konikai, now Alvar Tirunagiri, near TinneveDy He 
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compoBed over a thousand hymna m Tamil He appears 
to have viaited many of the shrines sacred to Vishnu and 
to have, as usual, composed verses in their honour His 
hymns are known as the Ttruvoymozhi (lut the word 
of the holy mouth) a term now applied to the whole 
collection of hymns sung by all the Alvars Kulasekhara 
IS said to have been a king of Travancore Andal was a 
woman, Tiruppau, a Paraiyan, and Tirnmangai, probably 
a Kalian Since Tirumangai, the last of these, la beheved 
to have lived in the aecond quarter of the seventh century 
A D , the period of the Alvars actually closed at least 
four centuries before the birth of Ramanaja 

Nathamuni, who has been assigned to the 9th century 
A D , collected the hymna of the Alvara into four collec- 
tions of about a thousand etanza-s each and arranged for 
their regular recitation at Srtrangam Nathamuni influ- 
enced the growth of Vaiahnavism in a twofold manner 
By making the recitation of the hymns of the Alvara 
part of the daily ritual at the temples m common with 
recitation of the Vedas, he not only sanctified the work 
of the Alvara but also popularized the Vaishnava reUgion 
On the ontological side, he is credited with having 
developed the doctnne of Prapatkt or surrender to Ood 
m absolute renunciation and faith which was first 
inculcated by Batak3pa The work of Nathamuni thua 
Iwd the foundation for the differences that now divide 
the VAdagalais {Northemers) and the Tengalais fSouth- 
emera) A grandson of Nathamuni was "iamunacharya 
(better known as Alavandac) who djd much to advance 
Vaishnaviam He probably hved dunng the reign of the 
great Chola King Raja Raja (985 1012 AD) to whom 
he allusively refers in one of his works He was both a 
poet and a philosopher Borne of hia works have come 
down to na and these ahow how well he prepared the 
ground for R&m&nnja^a work That he continued the 
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Bh6gay&ta tradition in its theoretical aspect may be 
gathered from his Stddhi Tray a m 'wluch he controverts 
Sanhara’s doctrine of Avid vs In his igama Prdmanya, 
he defends the Pancharatra position from the attacks of 
Sankara and attempts to prove its orthodoxy in a manner 
that has won modem approval In his Gxtdriha San 
graha, he stiU further elaborates the V isiihtadva%ta 
position and a comparison with it of Ramanuja’s G^ta 
Bhashya shows how mach the latter owed to hia 
predecessors 

To Ramanuja, however, belongs the credit of not only j 
extending Vaishnava influence North and South but also 
evolving a coherent system of philosophv suited to the 
times out of the aocretions that had gathered round the 
ancient Bhagavata doctrine Bamaanja was bom at Sn 
Perambudui, not far awav from modem Madras, in 
1017 AD He was the son of Kesava Bhatta, who had 
married Kantimathi, a grand daughter of Ysmunacharva 
He studied under Yadavaprakasa, an Advaita teacher of 
great fame at Kanchi, the modern Conjeeveram He 
early showed considerable independence of thonght and 
controverted the teacher on many occaaions The story 
goes that Yadavaprak^ was rather chagrmed at this 
and plotted to get rid of him while on a pretended 
journey to Benares Ramanuja apprised of the evil 
intention by a relation and a co-pupil before the party had 
proceeded far from Kanchi, quietly separated from them 
and returned home safe Not long after he got under 
the influence of one Kanchipuma, a non Brahmin die 
ciple of Yamunacharya, who was a devotee of the famous 
Vishnu temple at Kanchi An mtimacy grew up 
between the two, which eventually led to Ramanuja 
giving up his married life and becoming a Sanya^tn 
Prom this time his activities a teacher and propa- 
gator of Vaishnavism apparently commenced Men 
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began to flock to him, among the first converts, according 
to tradition, being hiB own old teacher Yadavaprak^ 
He then settled down at Snrangam and there devoted 
himself first to the completion of his religions and phi- 
losophic studies Than he began to compose hia worts, 
the first of which is the Vedanta Sangralia^ in which he 
exammes the chief Upanishads which lend weight to the 
Adwiit>^ view and establishes, after controverting that 
view, his own standpoint In this work, be also attacks 
Sankara’s doctrine of Maya and the Bh&da-abhtda 
doctrine of Bhaskara and Yadava, the snccessors of 
Sankara m the Advaitic school of thought The Sn 
Bhashya, which makes np his commentaries on the 
Vedanta Sutras of Bedarayana, is his next work This 
has been translated by Dr Thabautinthe Sacred Books 
of the East as also b\ the late Professor M Rangacharya 
It 18 based on the earlier Vritti (or commentary) of 
Bandhayana, already referred to To secure this ancient 
commentary, Ramanuja, it is said, travelled as far as 
Kashmir with an ardent disciple of his who, tradition 
Bftvs, committed the Vnttt to his memory and acted as 
hia amanuensis afterwards The importance of this 
great work for a proper understanding of the Sutras of 
Badarayana will be manifest when it is said that it 
Misbnnee in some respects an earlier tradition which 
Sankara or his predecessors ignored or left out of account 
Vedanta Sara and Veddnia Dipa are other works m 
which Ramanuja re-states his views in simpler language 
His Gita Bhashya {Commentartes on the Gita) is also a 
notable work His exposition of the Gita, however, 
closelv follows that of Yamunacharya, especially in 
laying stresa on the doctrine of BkakU as proponnded 
in it These works and his practical zeal for his religion 
established his reputation far and wide As became a 
teacher of eminence Ramanuja travelled extensively 
through ‘India, visiting almost every part of it and 
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making known hia doctnne We are told m the 
traditionary acconnts of his life that, after visiting the 
different shrines in Southern India connected with 
Vaashnavism he went to Bameswaram and from there 
to Alvar Tininagiri, the birthplace of Sage BatakSpa, 
and from thence to Malabar and Travancore, from where 
he tracked northwards along the sea-coaet to Gimar 
and Dwaraka in Gnzerat, where Sri Kriahna is sroppoaed 
to have hved and ruled Thence he went to Mottra, 
Govardhan, etc , places connected with Sri Krishna a 
exploits Then he went further north up to Himalavaa 
to Badan From there he went to Kashmir, always 
famous for its scholarship At Srinagar, he made a 
great name for himeelf which raised jealoaav against 
him Escaping from a plot against his life, he soon left 
the place and arrived at Benarea From there, he 
travelled south eastwards and reached Jagannath where 
he established a Mutt He then tiavelled south and 
reached Tirupati, where he amicably settled a dispute as 
to the nature of the image on the hills His authority 
settled it m fa\onr of Vishnu and since then, there has 
been no controversy about the matter After short 
halts at Conjeeveram, and a few other \'ai5hnayite holy 
places, be returned finally to Snrangam 

Ramanuja was now apparently at the height of hia 
fame But the very fame brought trouble on him ^ 
Knlottunga, the reigning Cbola King, it is said, sent 
word to him at the instigation of Saivite bigots that he 
should appear before him and subscribe to the dictum 
that there is none superior to Siva Two of Ramanuja’s 
devoted disciples, one of them person ating him in his 
garb of a Safti/asin, went to King’s Court and there, 
refusing the Saivite creed, were blinded Meanwhile, 
R&mamuja fied the country and skirting the Nilgiris, 
entered into Mvsore There he first estabhshed himself 
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at Vahnipushkarani, a plewe on the Gaavery about forty 
miles west of Mysore Thence he moved on to Mirle and 
Baligram, about ten miles westwards Here Ramanuja 
spent some time, convertmg a large number of people 
and among them one Andhrapuma, also called Vaduha- 
namla, so called probably because he was a Telugu- 
speakmg Brahman This Andhrapuma became ever 
afterwards a devoted follower of his and in one sense 
his biographer His Yattrdja Vatbkavam la, barring 
perhaps the 108 verses of the Smartha convert ^ mudan 
of Arangam, known as Bdmdnvja Nurandddi, the best 
contemporary account we have of Eamanuja s life and 
work Ramanuja thence moved on to Tonnur where m 
time he converted the reignmg Jain Ring Bitti Deva, 
who thereafter came to be known as Vishnu Vardhana 
The storv of his conversion will be found referred to in 
Vol JI, Chapter III of this work Ramanuja s stav m 
Mysore extended over nearly twenfcv years, during 
which he built up a large Vaishnavite community m it 
He built the temple of Timnaravana at Melkote, a few 
miles north of Mysore where still a great festival takes 
place every year attended by thousands of persons from 
every part of India He also set up temples at Belur 
and other places, m 1117 A D , to all of which he 
admitted, on festive occasions, for one reason or another, 
the Panchamas, the lowest among the Hindn cartes 
Meanwhile, KulCttunga Chola died and his successor 
showed himself a more tolerant king Ramanuja, hear- 
ing of this, returned without delay to Srirangam Out 
of the two disciples who went to the Court of Kuldttanga, 
Mahapnma, the elder, died on his way home The 
oth«:, Kuresa (or Kurthalvar) by name, was now old 
and decrepit and he was received with marked favour 
and duly condoled with After more years of quiet 
work, thesgreat teacher died, it is said, m his 120th year 
at bnrangam 
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The V i$^ht(idmita system inculcates the Adi>aita oi 
oneness w},ih attnbutes It is qualified moniam GK)d 
alone exists, all else that is seen is his manifestation, 
attnbute or Sakh Such attributes are Chit or the indi- 
vidual souls and Achif or matter The Advaihc position 
la alao that God alone exists and all else is manifestation 
This element is common to both avstenis of thought 
The Advaita regards the manifestation as unreal and 
temporary and aa the result of 4vidya or Nescience In 
the Advaitin s views, therefore, the one Brahman is 
without anv attribute Ramanuja regards the attributes 
as real and permanent, but subject to the control of the 
one Brahman in all their modifications and evolutions 
The oneness of God is compatible, m hia view, with the 
existence of attributes, as the latter are incapable of 
existing alone, and do not constitute independent things 
They are called Prakaras or modes, Seshu or accessories, 
and Niyamya or the controlled, of the one Brahma 
The word Brahma is thus used either to denote the 
central trinity, when it becomes possible to speak of the 
souls and matter, as its attributes, or to denote the 
combined trinity when the whole universe may properly 
be described as consisting of Brahman alone According 
to 1' Mishtadvaiiutm, the souls are neither absolutely 
mdependent entities nor endowed with the separate 
capacity of separate existence and activity, apart from 
Brahman The chief points m which Sankara and 
Ramanuja agree and differ will be found emted by the 
interested reader m Dr Thihaut^s edition of P eddnta 
Sutras, Part 111, Sacred Boohs of the East, Vol XXXIV, 
pp xxx) Kamanuja, as may be expected, denies the 
existence of the two Brahmans postulated by Sankara 
and also the doctrine of Mdya as developed by him 
He hkewise demes the distinction between a higher amd 
a lower knowledge He enlarges on the relation of the 
individual soul to the Brahman According to Ramanuja, 
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the soalis of minute size and a knomng agent Creation, 
according to him, is the sport of Brahman Brahman ra, 
according to him, the creator of the world, Brahman 
modifies itself into the world , the world is his body , the 
Brahman and the world, indeed, are related to each other 
as the snake and its coils Certaon tenets peculiar to 
Bamanuja are of some interest 8uch are his eternally 
free souls {Nityas) , heaven conceived aa a distinct place 
apart from and outside the changeable universe, though 
not outside Brahman , the existence of the deity m 
physical forms of vanous kinds , the peculiar path of 
souls on their release from the body, etc These, however, 
do not touch his philosophical system, as such 

The later history of Sri Vaishnavism is chieflv inter- 
esting, because it accounts for the gradual growth of the 
differences which mark the two sects into which it is 
divided, the Vadagalais and the TengalaL% The most 
notable name connected with the former is that of 
Vedanta Desika, a nephew of one Atreva Ramanuja, 
who was himself the great grandson of one Pranotauti- 
hara, a nephew and disciple of Ramanuja himself The 
acknowledged head of the Tengalais is Manavalamaha 
mam Both these weie great leaders and instructors os 
well on religious and philosophic topics Vedanta Desika 
was born about 1268 A D and died about 1369 A D 
Manavalamaharoum was bom m 1370 A D and died 
about 1443 A D The differences which divide the 
followers of these two great exponents of Vaishnava 
faath seem to have been of slow growth The disputes 
between these sects, so well known in Madras, have not 
penetrated into this fotate The Government of Mysore 
have, since 1894 diiected that neither the " V " nor the 
“ Y ’ mark should be used in disputed cases but only a 
tilaka or^treok {Vide Government Order No 411-19, 
dated 2l8t July 1905) 
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The third great Brahmamcal sect ib that of Madhvaa i 
These are also known as Sad-VaishnaTas The founder I 
of the sect was Madhvftrharyap who has inlrequently 
been confoonded with Madhava, the author of Sarva 
Danana Sangraha and other works According to recent 
researches, Madhvacharya was born m or about 1238 
A D and died in 1317 A D 

He was the son of a pious Brahman, named Madhya- i 
geha Bhatta, of the Tillage of Pajaka, close to Udipi, in 
South Kanara District He was brought up m the 
Bh^avata School, Madhvageha himself being a noted 
Bhagavata He studied under Achyuta Preksha, a 
renowned teacher of the time who presided over a mutt 
of note at Bhandatkere, which is still in existence 
There is evidence to believe that Achyuta Preksha was a 
devout Bhagavata and differed wideh from the prevailing 
Advaita school of thought He is stated to have written 
a commentary of his own on the Brahma Sutras, which 
however has not come down to us — probably Madhva- 
charya owed not a little to this great teacher of ins 
After his ordination, when he was but 11 or 12 years of 
age, he held manv successful disputations with religious 
leaders of different schools and was soon installed in a 
Muit of his own He then travelled through India going 
up to Badari twice On the east coast of Madras, he 
made many notable conversions to his new faith One 
of these was Narahan Tirtha, who subsequently held 
away over the Kalinga country as guardian of the then 
infant King Another was Sobhana Bhatta, who as 
Padmanabha Tirtha succeeded him in the Pontificate In 
hifl own country he was equally successful One of the 
most noteworthy adherents to his faith was Trivikrama 
Panditftcharya, the father of Narayana Panditacharya, 
the author gf Madkva Vijaya, which chromcles the leading 
events of Madhvacharya’s hfe 
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Madhvacharyft 10 also known by the names of Madhya* 
mandara, Pnrnapragna, and Ananda Tirtha Eib literary 
works are twenty eight in number, of which the following 
are perhaps the best known — Gita Bha&hya Gita Tat 
paryanirnaya, Anu Vydkhyana , Sutra Bhashya, hemg 
csommentaries on the Badarayana Sutras , Anu Bhdshya, 
which IS a commentary on the Stlb-a Bhdshya , commenta 
ries on the more important ten Upaniahads , Dvadasa Sts- 
tra , Big Bhdthya , Makdbharata Tdtparya Nirnaya, a 
summary of the Mahahharata , the Bkdgavata Tdtparya 
Nirnaya, which is a similar treatise giving the gist of the 
Shdgavaia , Vishnu Tatva Nimaya, Tatva Sartkhyana , 
Tatva Vweka, Mdydvdda Khandana, Vpddht Ehandana , 
th^ ten Pr aka ranas, mcludmg Tatva Eimaya, Yamaha 
Bkarata, Saadckara Smnh, Jay anti Kalpa, etc A work 
of some interest dealing with the great Ekadoix Fast is 
the Krishnamrita Mahdrnava Another work worthy of 
note IB Karma Eimaya, which deals mamlv with ritual- 
ism His writings show that Madhvacharya was as 
deeply read on the purely philoscphical as on the ritual- 
istic side Among other miBcellaneoas works may be 
mentioned Yaii Pranava Kalpa, Karasimha Nakha 
Tantra Sdra, Randuka Sfuh, etc His knowledge 
of music seems to have been particularly great On one 
occasion, it is said of him, that on being called upon to 
Bing, he, like Orpheus, made the seeds in the palm of his 
hand sprout up to the strains of his music On another 
occasion, when a king doubted that the recital of a Vedic 
hymn would cause seeds to sprout and grow, Madhva- 
charya, to demonstrate the truth of the Vedic teaching, 
recited, it is said, the well known hvmn Ya Aushadhi in 
such a manner that the seeds in the hollow of his hand 
began to sprout up as the Srut; had declared Mabng 
due allowance for poetic ahd popular exaggeration, there 
can hardly be any doubt that Madhv&charya was a great 
proficient in the chanting of the Yedaa 
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fliB system of Ved^ta can onJv be briefly sketched 
here \s Vyasa Rava, one of the greatest exponents of 
Madhyacharya’s writings, puts it in a well-known verse^ 
in Madhv^harya s system, “Han CV'ifihnu) is snpremej 
the world is real, separateness of Paramatman and 
Jivatman is true, the mdividnal souls are infinitely 
graded as snpenor ajad mfenor and are dependent on 
God, liberation is self-realu'ation consisting in the 
enjoyment of suoh bliss as remained latent m the sonl 
Pare Bhakti (devotion) is the means to this end Per- 
ception, inference and testimony aje the sources of 
knowledge, mundane and heavenly ” “Han (Viahnn) 10 
knowable in the Entirety of the Vedas and by Vedas 
alone ’ Madhva is not onlv a Vaishnava, m that he 
makes Vishnu, the paramoont liord of the Urn verse, but 
he IB also a pronounced dualist who beheves in a personal 
God Though he made Vishnu Lord Paramount, he did 
not show any rancour towards Siva In this, he differed 
from Ramanuja This was, perhaps, due as much to hiB 
environment a£ to the theory and practice underlying 
Bhagavata worship He differs from Bamanuja on the 
devotional side as well According to Bamanuja, Para 
Brahman is the material and efficient cause of the world 
Madhva objects to God being the material cause of the 
world In regard to the individual souls, Bamanuja 
holds them capable of infinite knowledge and bliss and 
Bays that, when the final release occurs all the released 
souls enjoy bhss m an equal measure of perfection, equal 
to God himself Madhva does not allow this To him^ 
the idea of individual souls ever reaching s footing of 
equality with God, in pomt of bliss or any other respect, 
18 umntelligible He draws thick lines between souls and 
matter and between these and the Para Brahman He 
differs even more fundamentally from Sankara These 
are really at the opposite poles His position being that 
mdividoal souls are different from the Para BrahmMi, 
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h© denies they could ever be absorbed mto the Brahman 
He denies both identity and merger He demes extinction 
of the soul, and in doing so goes further than Kamanuja. 
He IB thus a declared opponent of the doctnne of Maya 
While Sankara mamtainfl the unreality of the Univeree by 
reason of May cl, Ramanuja holds the opposite view that 
there is no such thing as illusion in the '^orld at all, m 
matters mundane or Divine According to him, even the 
BiJver-m-the-m other of pearl and the snake -in the rope 
are realities and not illusory Madhva, on the other hand, 
says that the world is real and not illusory But it is not 
unpoBsible that illusion or miBapprehension should occur 
when the senses and the mmd are diseased, and sufi&cient 
cause exists to produce a perverted perception or experi- 
ence Madhva was not prepared to hold that, when a rope 
18 imagined to be a snake, the snake exists in reality m the 
rope, and is not a mere figment of the imagination 
Madhva pays special attention to the doctrine of Maya in 
his works His May&vdda Kkandana is entirely taken up 
with this topic He follows up his criticism in his TJpddh i 
Kkandana and Tatnodyota In these and other works, he 
attacks each component part of hi a doctrine According 
to Bankara, Brahman is attributeless Madhva says that 
a Brahman without attributes is tantamount to Sanya or 
Nihilism If Brahman is Nirguna, why is the term 
Ntrpiwa required to d^cnbe him ? Is not that epithet 
itself a kind of predication ? The Srvhs treat extensively 
of the Brahman m descriptive language and enjoin a study 
of the Brahman aa the only road to salvation If this la 
BO, it seems a contradiction in terms to etate that the 
Brahmaji is mdvvisible and without attributes Madhva 
in fact opposes the fundamental canon of interpretation 
adopted by the propounders of the Advaita 

It IS not in tended to give here a complete account 
of the Wveral Madhva Mutts that were founded by 
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M ftdhvMh&ry a Only those which have directly to do with 
Mysore or have its headquarters here will be considered 
The Uttarddi Mutt (t e , the original North Mutt because 
it was first presided over by men drawn from the 
North or Uttar a De»a) is the prime pontifical seat of 
Madhvacharya This Mutt has its headquarters at 
Hole-Narsipur and has had a succession of teachers 
Padmanabha Tirtha, the immediate saccessor of Madhva- 
chSrya, founded a Muit^ now known as Sn Pidarava 
Mutt, which has its headquaixers at Mulbagal m the 
Kolar District The most famous Guru of this Mutt 
■was SnpMa Eaja, who was a contemporary of the 
Vijayanagar King Saluva Naraeimha (1467-1493 A D ) 
Me IS well known by his hymns Madhava Tirtha, a 
Guru of the Uttaradi Mutt, founded the present Majjige- 
halli Mutt, which also has its headgnartera at Mnlbagal 
Akshobhva Tirtha, his successoc m the Uttaradi Mutt, 
founded the Mutt named after him at Endh He was a 
contemporary of Vidyaranya His student was Jayatirtha, 
the Scholiast of Madhvacharya s works Jayatirtha 
IS more famous as Tikacharya He was sainted at 
Mulkhed in His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions A disciple of Akshobhya was Bajendra Tirtha, 
who founded a Mutt of his own which is now well- 
known as the Vvasaraya Mutt Vyasaraya, after 
whom it 13 called, was a contemporary of Krishna 
Baya, the Vijayanagax King (1609-16 dO) and appears as 
one of his donees id an inscription dated 1627 A D A 
disciple of hiB was Pnrandaradaea, whose hymns are 
famous m Southern and Western India Kanakadasa 
another disciple of his, was also a noted hymnologist 
Vyasa Baya himself was a great polemical writer and 
some of his works are still ardently studied by students of 
Madhya Philosophy His life is detailed m Vyd^a Tirtha 
Vijaya and m Vydsa Yoglsa Chanta by Somanatba, 
which IS now in course of pubhcation During the time 
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of Hn Bama Tirtha, a succeaeor of Vvasa Eaya, th^ 
^y&BaXayQ. ifutt branched off into two eectiona, which 
have up-to-date reraamed independent of each other 
One of these has ite headquarters at Soeale and the 
other at Kundapura, In the tune of Ramachandra 
Tirtha of the Uttaradi Mutt^ Vibudhendra, a disciple 
of hiB, founded the Purvadi Raghav end rae warm, or 
Sumatendra Mutt, which has its headquarters now, at 
Nanjangud Many distinguished guTw have presided over 
this itfuff Copper- plate grants in possession of the 
Mutt ahov' the patronage they enjoyed during the days of 
Hindn mleis One of these was Vijendra Tirtha, who 
was a disciple of VTasa Raya He was a volnnunons 
writer and a contemporary of Appay^a Dikshita, the 
great Advaita scholar Another was Raghavendra 
Tirtha, a great Vedic scholar and commentator He 
was sainted at Manchala m the Bellary District 

(6) Lingatatb 

The Virasaiva oommimitv comprises a large number 
of castes and tribes from the Brahman downwards which 
has durmg the course of ages come under the influence 
of the religion known popularlv as Lingayat or Sivachar 
The more accurate name for this religion is Vira Satva, 
which IS both tJhe older and the more authoritative one 
for it The rebgion of Siva is, as we have already seen, 
an ancient one The term ktm Saiva hterally means a 
champion of the notions and practices of the Saivas and 
16 ordinarily used to describe one who wears the Lmga 
on hiB body (Cf Basava Purdna, 3, 49 , 26, 26 , 60, 43) 
Their creed is described as Vira Saiva Ach&ra (Bcuaoa 
Purdna, 22, 23) It has been suggested that the name 
applies to tibose who have adopted the extreme views of 
this sect, “ ultra or waxnor followers of the system, 

a term frhich mdioates their polemical zeal ’ The t^m 
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hae, howe-v€r, the general significance that the persons 
-who bear it are strict Saicaa and as such champions of 
their faith It la a term like Vtra Vauhnava, which 
signifies a champion of the notions and practices of the 
Vauhnavas — Ramanaja or Madhva 

In the Big Veda Budra is a prominent God In the 
Yajnr-Yeda he begins to appear as Siva, being several 
times mentioned by that name as well as by other 
epithets peculiar to Biva, such as Sankara and MahMeva 
In the Orihya SxLfras, Budra takes the name Hara and 
IS descnbed as being the “ Universe ' In the IJpam- 
ihadSy Hara is used in the sense of God, which shows 
the transformation in conception that has taken place 
He IB now described as the one God, the supporter of 
the Gods, creator of the world He is, indeed, identified 
with Prana and is regarded as a manifestation of the 
highest Brahman The Bhagavad Gtta speaks of Siva 
as the Ruler of Creators Whether a God evolved by 
the Aryans or adopted to some extent from the non- 
Aryana, it is inferable that slowlv Siva came to be 
recognized in Brahmanic literature as a great deity equal 
m power to Vishnu and BrahmA About the 4th cen- 
turv B C , his worshippers became exclusively SivaiUe, 
thus beginning the sectarian worship of Siva, whom they 
called Mahestara By the 4th century A D , the nval- 
nes between the Saiv-iteB and Vaishnavites led to a 
compromise which ended in a formal union of the Gk>dH — 
Vishnu and Biva under the dual form of Harihara, 
Sankaranarayana, etc The relation of the Bhdgavata 
cult to this fusion has already been dealt with Still 
later, the fusion was extended to Brahma and reanlted 
m the cmon of three great Gods, Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva as Trimurti or “ the three forms in one ” Despite 
these attempts, sectarian worshipping apparently persisted 
m the land 
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In youth India, there "WBre by the 6th century A D 
Saiva sacta and in Kashmir, by the 9th, we find two 
BchooJs of Saivism The period between the bth and 
9th centurias A D was marked by a reviral of 8(llv^87H 
m South India The great men who worked for it came 
to be regarded with apecial veneration m later days 
Their list includes the famous sixty three devotees, whose 
lives figure as much m Tamil as m Kannada Saivite 
literatnre of a later date This period coincides with the 
suppression of the heretical faiths of the Buddhist and 
Jams and the cleansing of the Saiva faith itself bv 
Sankaracharva Durmg the time of the Choi a Kings, 
especially Eaja Kaja, Rajendra and Kulottunga Chola 
HI, ^from about the close of the 10th to about the 
middle of 12th cy^ntury), the Pasupatha form of Saivigm 
flourished in South India 


The Fdsupathas are, as a sect, mentioned in very early 
literature mcluding tJie Mahabharata (Santiparva) and 
the Vdyu, Eurma and Linga Pur anas Some have 
assigned them to 200 B C and whether this is justified 
or not, there is no doubt that Lakuhsa, its founder, can 
be traced back as far as the first century ^ D His 
name frequently appears in M\ sore inscriptions, in which 
his creed is referred to as the Lakulagama, Lakulamnaya, 
Lakulasamaya, etc It is possible, as suggested by 
Mr Rice, that there were a succession of Gurus of this 
name Lakula’s religion, however, was only one parti 
cular form of Sawtsm There were at least three other 
allied forms known from early times and these together 
formed the four schools of Satva thought and worship 
They have been usually referred to as jointly forming 
the Pasupaiha school j!?dmdnu;a m his Sn Bhdshya 
referring to the Pampatkas names them as follows — 
Kapdlas, Kdldmuhhat, Pdsupathas and Saivat Accord- 
ing to* TarJearahatyaMp-ika, a commentary on the 
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^hctddamana Samtichchaya of Gnnaratnasuri, a work of 
Abont 1363 A D , these four were known by the following 
names — Kdldmukha, Pdsupatha, Saiva and Mahor 
maihadhara 


There was much, give and take between these schools 
■and there is evidence to believe that these were closely 
<»nnected with each other The Kdldmukhas (or Kala- 
nanas) were apparenfelv from Kashmir and ware settled m 
the Mysore State as early as the beginning of the 9th cen 
tur} A D Apparently, they came through the Dahala 
country, identified with Chedi in Central India X/ater 
they appear to have spread their infinence all over the State 
being in charge of Satva temples and establishineiits 
The Chola conquest of the conntiv m the beginning of the 
llth century A D probably added to their already great 
influence in the land A succesBion of teachers of this 
school 18 known from Mysore mscriptiona and their 
period ranges from the 9th to the 16th centuries One 
of their most famous centres in the State was Balagami 
in the Shitnoga District One inscription describes them 
AS haying immigrated from Kashmir, which is corrobo- 
rated by other mscriptions of the school found outside 
the State Indeed, it mav be said, that Kashmir was 
the centre for Saivism from about the 9 th century and it 
was the country from which most of the great Saiva 
teachers came to resuscitate their religion in the south 
They scorn to have been highly respected by royal person 
ages, whose gurus they were m different parts cf Indio. 
The Saicwm. taught bv them was of the cathohc type 
and did not break away from the traditional Vedic faith 
numerous inscriptions show that they cultivated Vedic 
and Philosophical learning and lived m amity with the 
followers of Vishnu, Jma and Buddha The teachers 
wore either mamed or celibate, the latter being more 
venerated The Kdldmukka^ apparently had settlements 
M or \OL I 11 
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all over the Soatk, the most important knowm bemg" Sri 
Parvatha or Snsaila m the preaeni Kurnool District , 
Balagami, m the Shimoga District, Abbalor, Hangal, 
Gadag and other places m the Dharwar District , 
Chadurgola and Asagude m the Chitaldrng Distnct, 
and probably many other places In the TelugQ 
country, the Kdldmukhas were m existence as early aa 
the time of the Eastern Chalukya King Amma II 
(AD 946 to 970) They appear to have been divided into 
branches and snb-branches known as Parshes, Avalw Bjid 
Santatm But on those and other matters, we have still 
to leaxn a great deal A peculiarity about their names is 
that they end m Saitt, jRd«*, Stva, Abharana, etc The 
first of these is borne solely by them while they share 
the others sometimes with other Saivas The Saivas of 
this period paid equal attention to the Vedas and the 
Saiva Agamas There la, indeed, reason to believe that 
the revolt against the Vedas was never a pronounced one 
Though m some respects they differed from the orthodox 
school of interpreters, the Saivas nevei were heterodox 
to the extent of rejecting the Vedas In deecribing 
themselves, they profess to be interpreters of the Veda 
and m classifying themselves, they set themselves with 
the other known schools of thooght snch as Jama, 
Buddhist, Mimamsaka, Sankhya, Nyayika, Advaitin, etc , 
and they speak of their own Stddkdnia (the Lakola 
Siddkduta) along with that of Patanjali They studied 
earnestly the Vedas, taught them to their students 
and provided for their exposition m their endowments 
As the higher mtellectnal followers of Siva, they take 
Siva as a oonvement name for their immanent transcen- 
dental God Saivism struggled agamst Vedic c&nfrol 
rather than against Vedic delta/ 

In the tune of King Bijjala of the Kalachnrya line 
(12th nentory), Basava, his minister, gave a popular, if 
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not 40 entirely politico], turn k) doinsm Tho ground 
iad been already prepared for him by a succession of Saiva 
teachers who hard dared to preach the equality of men in 
the eves of Siva, whom they had proclaimed the one 
Gted The story of Basava’s life and his straggle with 
Bijjala will he found narrated in Vol II, Chapter VI of 
this work A careful comparison between the versions 
of the Jam and Virasaiva writers is necessary before a 
final verdict on him and hia work can be pronounced 
There is scarcely any doubt that he produced a lastmg 
impression on the men of his day He appears to have 
gone a step further than the Saiva propagandists of his 
time This is evident both from his extant works and 
from the hterature he has inspired 

Palkurki Somanatha, a poet famous in Telugu and i 
Kannada literatures, writing within forty years of 
Basava’s death, speaks of him as “ the Avatar of Nandi 
kesa” and makes him the first of the Amaraganas 
Among the others he mentions m this connection, are 
Chennabasava, Ekantaj&maava and a number of women, 
who all appear to have been among the first to be his 
followers There is abundant evidence that Siddha 
Bama, Bumanatha and others were prominent among 
those who propagated Baeava’s religion m the Andhra 
and Karnataka countries Soroanatha s Busavapurdna^ 
the earliest of its kind, treats of its origin and spread m 
a metre specially chosen for propagandistic purposes 
Even women could commit the poem easily to memory 
and it 18 probable it gamed currency at first largely by 
oral recitation Very similar is his other poem, Basava^ 
ragada, which is even more popular His other works 
also — and they are many m Kannada Telugu and San- 
skrit— treat of Basava’s religion They testify to the 
great hold that Basava had gamed on the imagmation of 
bus contemporaries. A point to note m this connection 
H or tOL I 11* 
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IB that the first propagators were, like Basava bimself,. 
Brahmans Btsu the satirical descnption that Dharani 
Pandita, a Jam writer of the 17th oenturv, indulgeB m 
hiB Btjjala Bdya Chanta, concedes that the rehgioa 
attracted ah classes of people There is reason to believe 
that the kings of the first Vijayanagar dynasty were 
largely onder Saiva mflaence Kriya Sakti was the 
Guru of Bukka, Harihara and Devarava Madhava 
Mantrm, the Vijayanagar Governor of Banavasi and 
other countries on the West Coast, was a disciple of 
Knya Sakti Kallarasa, a Kannada poet who wrote 
during the time of the Vijayanagar king Malhlrarjnna 
[AD 1446 to 1467), calls himself a disciple of 
Bakti, probably the Kriya Sakti we have just mentioned 
Under the influence of these teachers and ardent kings, 
who professed their reLgion, Saivism flourished and soon 
had a large following everywhere in Sonthem India 
The literature of the period bears ample testimony to 
this fact Bhima Kavi, a Kannada poet, composed a 
Pur^a ID Baeava s name about 1369, which was not 
Long after translated mto Telugu Sankara Kavi gave a 
Sanskrit rendering of it A Kannada commentary on it 
by Malbkarjuna was written about the end of the Ibth 
century Popular rendermga of Basava s hfe and teach- 
mgs are inanv Some will be found referred to in Vol II, 
Chapter IV of this work Siimlarly, Chennahasava, 
hiB nephew and an ardent disciple, has also a Parana 
devoted to him This was written by Virup&ksha Pandita, 
who also lived towards the close of the 16tn century 
Indeed, durmg the 15th and 16th centuries, the religion 
of Basava was written upon and expounded by a senes of 
writers who have left their mark on Kannada literature 

From these writmgs, some idea of the dootrmea and 
religious behefs of Yirasaivas can be obtamed The 
rehgicti of the PQsupathat made Siva the transcendental 
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God Thov a8irmed that Siva m Pasupatht w&b the 
Operative cause Basava and the host of wnters who 
have built their religion on hia writings and teachings 
were the intellectual descendants of these Pdmpaihas 
Not only in their theories, but also in their teachings, 
ttev recognize this relationship In fact, the teachings 
of the writers who lived before Basava form the bed 
rock of Virasawisin as professed tO'day Gubbiva 
Mallanna’s Gana Bhdsh^a Ratnamdle, a work of the 16th 
century A D , shows this unmistakably Other works of 
the same kind, belonging to the same century, from 
which the same inference may be drawn are Linga Lila 
ViJasa of Ealla Mathada Prsbhndeva and Nurondusthala 
of Jakkanarya These and other works of professedly 
Virasaiva origin leave no doubt that the Saiva faith as 
proponnded by Basava sought to base itself on the 
teaching of previous Saiva teachers Indeed it has been 
the settled practice of Virasaiva teachers to explicitly 
state, followmg m this again the earlier Saiva teachers, 
that what they set down is the essence of the Vedas, 
Upanishads, Puranas, etc Veddgama Purdnetihdsddi 
Granthagalu, Veddgamdpani&hat Samnuithiyam, etc , 
are the usual words employed Like the Fdswpaihae, they 
professed to act m accordance with the Srutis and not 
outside of them As will be seen below, this aspect of 
their rebgion has received the attention of Esmanuja in 
his Sri Bhdehya Among the distinctively Virasaiva 
doctrines are Athtdvaranam and Shat^thala, Shatsthala- 
gndna or Shaisihalaviteka Ashtsvaranam, or the eight 
enyironments, are aids to faith and protection against sm 
and evil These are (1) obedience to a guru , , (2) 
worship of a linga , (3) reverence to the jangamas as for 
an mcarnation of Siva , (4) vihknti, or cowdung ashes , 
I e , its devout use on the body , (6) wearmg of a ntdrd- 
ksha {eleocarpm ganttras) sacred to Siva , (61 Fadddaka, 
the washing in or drinking of water m which the feet of 
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ft guru or jangama hafl been bftthed , (7) Prasdda, the 
pfesentafcion of food to a guru, iy\ga or jangama^ and 
eating sacramentally what is left, and (8) Pcmvrkdkshara, 
the uttering of the five-syllabled formula Namak Stvdya 
(“Obeisance to 8iva”J The doctrine has 

received the very widest attention from Virasaiva writers, 
several important works bemg wholly devoted to its 
elucidation Among these may be mentioned Prabhu 
Leva 8 Skatsthala Gndaa Chdritra VackaTia Tika, aJso 
called Shatsthala Viveka, which is Mahahnga Deva’s 
commentary on Prabhu Deva a work, and Ekothihara 
sikala by the same author, Jakkanarya a NUrondu 
sihala, hfayi Deva’a Shatsthala Qadya, etc The 
last of these, Mayi Deva, — who wrote about 1430 
AD — ^has been famoas in later 'Virasaiva literature 
as ShaUihala Brakmamdi In its essence, Shatsthala- 
gndna consists m the strict adherence to the rule 
that prescribes both religious belief and conduct 
This IS comprehensively set down as compnsing six 
different heads, each being further eub-divided into differ- 
ent item*, the whole together bemg 101 in number 
These 101 are known as Ekothtkara Shatsthala, the six 
major heads being called the Shatsthala Shatsthala 
may be popularly described as the six stages of approxi- 
mation towards onion with Siva These are — ^1) 
bhaktt, (2) mahisa, {3)pra8dda, (4) prdnahnga, (6) sarana, 
and (6) aikya, which means absorption Sihala means 
the eternal impersonal divine entity (also called Sftuo- 
iatva) which mamfests itself as L inga Sihala {the per- 
sonal deity to be worshipped) The thiee degrees of 
manifestation of the deity are sometimes described as the 
Rkdoa-Unga, Prdna ling a, and Iskta Unga, the first 
corresponding to spirit, the second to the life or subtia 
body and the third to the material body or stone-Unga 
The oonneotiort; of Shatsthala to the *' Six Mudras ” of 
the Sfivas described by Eamannja m his Sri Bhdshya^ 
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IS an mterefltmg one It cannot, however, be gone into 
here for obvioas reaeous On the philosophical eade, 
however, Virasaivas differed from the Paitupathas and 
other Saiva schools Unlike them, which are dualistic, 
they hold a doctrine of qaalified spiritual Tnonism 
Srikantasivflcharva, whose Bhdihya on the Vedanta 
Sutroi IB well known, approximates to the Viraaaiva view 
This qualified moniem of the Virasaivas resembles that 
of Bamanuja, though there is a radical difference 
between the two schools With Bamanuja, there is a 
real rudiment of the soul and of the external world 
characterizing (4od which afterwards develops, but with 
the Virasaivas, there exists a power only in God which 
leads to creation, so that it is the power that charac> 
tenzea God according to the Virasaivas, while the rudi- 
ment IB hiB characteristic according to Bamannja The 
method of redemption taught by the Viraeaiva School is 
that of Bhakti or love of God, and a course of moral and 
spiritual discipline up to the attainment of Samarasya 
with Siva In this respect also Yiraaaivism resembles 
Bamanuja a system 


VII hlam 

The commercial interuiarae which existed from the 
remotest times between the Western Coast and Arabia 
doubtless led to a spread of Muhammadan mfiuence into 
the neighbouring countries, but the first appearance of 
MussalmsjiB by land south of the Vindhya moun tarns was 
m 1294, m the invasion of A15-ud dm, who captured 
Devagm Their introduction mto Mysore was probably 
m 1310, when Dorasamudra, the capital of the Hoyeala 
kmgdom, was taken by the Muhammadan General, Malik 
Kafur There is a story that the Sultan's daughter fell 
in love with Ballala from the reports of his valour, 
and threatened to destroy herself nnless manned to him 
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Eventually, Ins sword was sent tie his representative, 
with due escort, and to that the Princess was formally 
wedded and then joined the King They hved happily 
for ten years after which he wae induced, by the 
consideration that he was a Bajput and she of infenor 
caste, to put her away, which provoked, it is said, the 
second invasion of 1326 Under the Vijaj anagar Empire, 
the contmued rivalry and struggles between that power 
and the Bahmani and Bijapor Pathan kingdoms gave 
occasion for the further introduction of Islam into Mysore 
But it was m 140b, m the reign of Deva Raya, who, as 
elsewhere related, gave his daughter m marriage to Firbz 
Shah, that Muhammadans were first enlisted into the 
Vijayanagar army The Baja built them a mosque and 
had the Koran placed before his throne in order to receive 
their obeisance, which they refused to make to him as on 
idolater, but willingly made to their sacred book Sub- 
sequently about 1660, a Muhammadan force from Bijapur 
assisted the usurper Tirumal Bava, and a little later, the 
Vijayanagar army helped Bijapur against Ahmadnagar 
The permanent settlement of Muhammadans in 
Mysore may be assigned with certainty to the time, first 
of the Bijapur conquest under Eanadalla Khan m 1637, 
and second, to the Moghul conquest under Khasim Khan 
in 1687 and the formation of the Frovmce of Sira By 
settlement, conquest and conversions, there were con- 
siderable numbers of Muhammadans employed m the 
mihtary and the other services in the territories of 
Mysore, Bednur, Chitaldrug and the other Provinces at 
the time of Haidar All’s usurpation in 1761 A Navayat 
commanded the forces of Bodnar m the decisive battle 
of Mayakonda in 1748, when Madakeri Nayak fell, and 
Chanda Saheb, whose cause he hod espoused, was taken 
prisoner, hie son being also sJaim Under Baidar Ali, 
there was doubtless a considerable accession to the 
MuesaJhaan ranks by forcible conversion of captives m 
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war and other means, but the dark and intolerant zeal 
of Tipu Saltan made the cause of Islam a pretext for 
the most ternble persecutions and degradations, with 
the avowed object of extingmshmg every other form 
of belief It 18 unneuissary m this work to give an 
account at the life of Muhammad (570 — 002 AD), or 
of the tenets and propagation of the religion he 
established They are contained m every general 
history The interested reader may, however, be referred 
to Sir William Muir’s Life of Mohammad, which is 
classical on the subject For a short but cntical and 
impressive account of Muhammad s career and work, 
Meredith Townsend’s essay entitled the “ Arabian 
Prophet’ m his well known Studies — Asia and Europe—' 
may be usefnlly consulted A readable saramarj of the 
on gin and tenets of this religion may be read ra Dr RE 
Hume’s recently issued publication, The World's Limng 
Beligions 

The name which Muhammad used for his faith 
expresses exactly its central principle — “ Islam, meaning 
" Submission to G-od ’ Another word derived from the 
same Arabic verbal root is the participle, “ Muslim,” or 
m the more common form, ” Moslem, ’ which is used oa 
a technical term to designate “ those who submit ’ 

Islam is unique among the religions of the world in 
that its sacred scriptures are avowedly the revelation of 
God to the founder The mam speaker m the Koran is 
Allah Sometimes Allah is represented as simply speak- 
ing to Muhammad, and sometimes as biddmg Muhammad 
to speak as the mouthpiece of God The Koran now m 
use dates from the times of Othman the third Caliph 
To put an end to the variations and confusions which had 
arisen among the reported savings of Mohammad, he 
ordered some ten or twelve years after the death of 
Muhammad a revision of the same, all existing copies of 
the prsvions compilation of Abu Bakr, the immediate 
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Boccessor of Muhammad, "being destroyed Literary 
cnbciam has traced the many sourceB which had entered 
into the mind of Mohammad before he uttered these 
teachings Some traditional Arabic beliefs and folklore 
can be reoogmised in the Koran Some elements may 
have been originally Zoroafltnan, for example, the devil, 
angels, the judgment day, the resarrection There 
are many references to persons and events of the Old 
Teacament Rome Rabbinical remnants from the Jewish 
Talmud may be identified There are many allusions to 
the New Testament evangel “ Injil, and to Christianity, 
includmg at least eight references to the Messiah and 
twenty-five to Jeans Christ Indeed, attention has to be 
drawn to a carious resemblance between the meaning of 
the Greek word “ Paraclete and the Arabic word 
Ahmed,” which is a synonym for “ Muhammad,” so 
that the founder of Christianity is represented as pre- 
dicting, literally, the future founder of Islam 

The structural arrangement of the Kora7i is in 114 
chapters, or “Suras,” totalling slightly less than the New 
Testament and about one-qaarter of the size of the Old 
Testament The first chapter contains a short opening 
prayer, the famous Fatih a Thereafter the chapters ore 
arranged simply acoordmg to their length From the 
longest at the beginning, with 286 verses, they dimimdh 
down to the short chapter at the end, the shortest con- 
taining only three verses Modern cntical scholars 
beheve that they have succeeaed m identifying the 
‘ Suras" which were “revealed in the successive 
periods of Muhammad's life— first at Mecca, then at 
Medina, and agam at Mecca Bod well s translation (see 
Bibliography at the end) presents the Koran in this re- 
arranged clminological order of chapters, which discloses 
the process of development in Mnhammad s own mmd 
EverjiOQe of the chapters, except the ninth, begins with 
the well-known formula “ In the name of Allah, the 
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CoiiipaBBionata, the Merciful ’ — Bism 'llahx WrahmaM 
‘rrdkim Hiatoncaily, the Koran has been the most m- 
flaentiftl book in all Arabic literature Hardly an Arabic 
book of any importance baa been written subtaequentlj 
without makiug allusions to, or quoting from, it It la 
the chief text-book m the modem Muhammadan 
University of Al-Azhar, at Cairo 

Monotheism is Muhammad's pre eminent religious 
message As formulated in the Koran, his mam teaching 
18 — that there is one Sole God, whose name is Allah 
The historical origin of this monotheism was, it has been 
pointed out, three-fold partly in Muhammad’s own 
insight into an ultimate unity m the Supreme Being of 
the universe, partly in his learning this great idea 
directly from Jewish monotheism, and partly in his 
conscious reaction against the crude tritheism of the 
Syrian Christians whom he came into contact with 
The Koran contains some noble descriptions of the 
omnipotent and beneficent Creator, which have won the 
acceptance of both Jews and Chnatians The finest 
description of God m the Koran is the famous “ Verse 
of the Throne or “ Verse of Power,” which is 
frequentl}^ inscribed m mosqnes 

The essential Muhammadan beliefs are six m 
number — 

(1) Behef m one God Allah 

(2) Belief m ^ugels 

(3) Belief in the Koran , 

(4) Behef in the Prophets of Allah 

(5) Belief in Judgment, Paradise, and Hell , and 

(6) Behef in the Dmne Decrees 

The five primary Muhammadan duties called “the 
Five Pillars of Islam ” are — 

(I) Bepetition of the Creed, Kahmah, every day in the 
original Arabic This runs as follows — 

" Th«ra ii DO God but AUkb and 
Mabainiaad u tlu prophet ol Allah ' 
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The simple repetition of this creed is accepted as a test of 
ooDVorsion to Islam 

f3) Prayer The Koran freqnently enjoins the duty of 
praying The call to prayer may be heard from the minaret 
of every mosque five times every day The Xorati roquiceB 
prayer at three skated times — day break, noon, and mght It 
must always be directed toward the Sacred Mosque at Mecca 

(3) Alma giving This is a duty exphcitly enjomed upon 
faithful Moslems 

(4) Fasting during the days of the month of Baroadan 

(6) The pilgrimage to Mecca {Has) Every Moslem is 

required once m hia hfetime to go to Mecca to oiroamambulate 
the Sacred Mosque, and to kisa the Kaaba Black Stone seven 
times However in case of mability a Moslem may send a 
substitute on this sacred duty The pilgrimage is to be per 
formed within oertam lunar moOths, according to certam other 
details 

In tbifi State, the Ramadan (called also Ramzan) is 
kept for thirty days. The Muharram, a season of 
lamentation, le correctly kept here as a period of moarn- 
ing The prinoipal other public feasts are the Bakr-Id 
and the Shnbeharat 

The Muhammadans belong to one of two religious 
sects, the Sunni and Shmh, the great majority being 
Sunnis The Turkish Moslems are mostly Sunnis 
They are so called from accepting the Sunnat or tradi 
tion^ law, based on the sayings and practice of 
Muhammad, as of authonty supplementary to the Aoran 
They also revere equally the four successors of the 
Prophet, alleging that he made no arrangements for 
hereditary succession and left the matter to the faithful 
The Shuiks, on the other hand, attach supreme import- 
ance to the lineal descent of the Imam or head of the 
faithful The), therefore, reject the claims of the three 
Khalifs that succeeded Muhammad and recognize Ab, 
the fowrth Khalif, the husband of Fathima, the Prophet a 
only surviving child, as the true Imam, followed by their 
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two eons Hassan and Husaam To the usaal formula of 
belief, they add “Ah is the Khabf of God ” The Tanous 
sub divisions of Shiah Muhammadans differ among 
' themselves conceding the number of Imamu, or divinely 
, appointed leaders, and also conceding the identity of the 
latest Mahdi, or Guided one The Shiah Moslems are 
located chiefly in Persia and Africa Their tendency is 
toward liberalism and mysticism Well known authonties 
agree in thinking that they have been mfluenced by 
other systems of belief, especiallj ^oroasinanism Tlie 
Sufi sect of Moslems, who are so named from their 
cngmal clothing of suf or coarse wool, exhibit still 
another religious trait They have developed the idea of 
incarnation and are characterized by the pantheistic 
tendency that even ordinary men may almost become 
•divine bv a process of asceticism and mysticism They 
have been located mostly in Persia and India The most 
famous Suji was the Persian mystic Jalal-ud-diu Eumi 
(1207-1273 AD) The most famous religionist, tqti- 
valist and author in the whole his tor) of Islam was 
Alghazati, who died in 1111 AD 

The following is the distnbution of Muhammadans in 
the several districts according to the Census of 1921 — 
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The four claasee first above given are those of repated 
pur© descent But although good families doubtless 
remain m various parts, the balk are of mixed descent, 
due to intermarriage and conversions, voluntary or 
enforced Ske^kh denoted properly a Imeal descendant 
from Muhammad through his successors Abu Bakr and 
Umar, and Saiytd, a descendant through his Bon8-m*law 
AJi and Huasaim But these titles have probably been 
often assumed by converts promiscuously without refer- 
ence to their signification Pathans are of Afg han origin, 
descendants of Kutnb-nd-dm, the founder of the Pathan 
dynasty, and his followers, while Moghuls are descended 
from Tartar chiefs who followed Tamerlane mto India 
The Shenfs, nearly all m Tqmkur District, claim to be 
descended from nobility 

Samfi are a sect of Sunms, who follow the teachings 
and traditions of Abu Hanifa, one of the four great 
Doctors of Islam In fact, one of their prmcipal distinc- 
tions 16 m mnlti plying ceremonial ablutiona The Datre 
of Mahdavi are a sect pecoJiar to Mysore, principally 
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settled m Chwmapatns m the Bangabre Distnct, and at 
Bannur and Kirigaval in the Mvsore District Their 
belief 18 that the Mahdi has already appeared in the 
person of one Saiyid Ahmad, who arose m Guzerat about 
\ 400 years ago claiming to be such He obtained a 
\number of followers and settled in Jivanpnr in the 
Wizam’B Dominion B Bventnallv, being worsted in a 
leligiona controversy, they were driven out of the Haida- 
rtbad country and found an abode at Channapatna 
TKey have a separate mosque of their own, m which 
thdir priest, it is said, c oncludea prayers with the words 
“ the Imam Mahdi has come and gone/’ the people 
responding in assent and denouncmg all who disbeheve 
it as infidels They do not intermarry with the rest of 
the Muhammadans The Daire carry on an active trade 
in Bilk industry with the West Coast, and are generally 
a well to do class 

The Arabs, Kandaharis, and Baluchis are nqostly m 
Bangalore, and come here eis horse-dealers and traders 
m cloth 

The Labbe and Mapilie are by origin descendants of 
intermarriage between foreign traders {Arabs and Per- 
sians), driven to India by persecution m the eighth 
century, and women of the country, but the later designa- 
tion was taken bj the children of those forcibly converted 
to Islam m Malabar m the persecutions of Tipu Sultan’s 
time The Labbe belong to the Coromandel Coast, their 
principal seat being at Negapatam, while the MapiUe 
belong to the Malabar Coast The former speak Tamil 
and the latter Malay &lam The Labbe are an enterpns- 
mg class of traders settled in nearly all the large towns 
They are vendors of hardware, collectors of hides and 
large traders in coffee produoe, but take up any kind of 
lucrative business They are also established m consi- 
derable strength as agncultunsts at Gargeswan m the 
Mysore District 
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The Memariy all m the Cinl and Military Station of 
Bangalore, are immigrants from Catch, come here fm* 
trade By origin, they appear to have been Bajpntg 
The Ptfy5rt, aa their name in^icatefc, are cleaners of 
cotton They do not intermarry with other Moham- y 
madanB, who, as a rule, have no intercourse with them / 
The Pmdari were to a great extent Afghans, Mahrattaa/ 
and Jate in origin, disbanded from the service of thej 
Moghul Empire, but became known os a tribe of free/ 
booters who ravaged India on a grand scale, with large 
armies and gave rise to manv wars They were finally 
Boppresaed m Central India m 1817 m the time* of 
MarqniB of Hastings They are now settled down in the 
parsmt of peaceful occupations, m agricnlture and 
Government service of various kinds 

The Nav&yats m the State are not many They 
appear to be immigrants into India from Mesopotamia 
One of the places in which they originally settled 
appears to have been Bhatkal m North Kanara, close 
to the Mysore frontier An interesting accohnt of 
their history and manners and cnstoms will be found 
in the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society,. 
Bangalore (XI, 41 6) 

VIII Christianity 

The close connection of the greater part of Mysore 
with Malabar and the Western Coast affords grounds for 
suppoemg that Christian influence may at a verv early 
period have been extended to this country But the first 
systematio attempt to convert Mysore to Christianity 
was made by the Dominicans about 1326 A D Their 
leader was Fra Jourdain Catalanus De Severao, who on 
his return to Europe, was consecrated, m 1328, Bishop- 
of Quilon at Avignon by Pope John XXII After his 
ooDsecrsktion, he came back to India, where he was put 
to death bv the Mohammadans at Tbana near Bombay* 
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The eonverta made by the Dormnicans, m the tem tones 
which later on went to form the Mysore State, numbered 
at least 10,000, bat nothing is known of what became of 
them There is, it 10 true, u statement that m 1446 a 
ChriBtian was Dewan of Vijayemagar He may have 
been a descendant of those converts For fnxther parti- 
culars on this bead, the interested reader is referred to 
DuBrahvianumeet dt sts. rapports dvee leJudaume et U 
Chnshanisme, hy Mgr Laoanan, Pondicherry, Ip t 
11, 402 403 

Through the Bijapur conquest of the north and east 
of Mysore and the conversion to Chnstianity hy the 
Portuguese of many m the Konkan, Christian influence and 
preaching found their way to Mysore There is a tradition 
that St Francis Xavier, the zealous disciple of St Ignatius 
of Loyola, who came out to India in 1642, traversed 
Mysore on his way to the south, but his attempts at 
conversion among the Kanarese people proved fruitless 

Coming down to a later period, know the intimate 
relations which existed between the Bijapur State and 
the Portuguese Settlement at Goa, and so it is from the 
capture of Goa by Albuquerque in 1510 that we may 
date the foundation of the Ionian Catholic Church m 
Southern India 

The Franciscans found their way to Mysore from Goa 
about 1687 AD ^Ve have no definite information on 
the result of their preaching, but when the Jesuits 
appeared on the scene m the beginmng of the following 
century, they found Catholics m the Mysore territory 
a special mention is made of a flourishing congregation 
at Senngapatam 

In a new attempt to introduce Christianity into 
Mysore, we find that the effort came from two different 
directions and we are confronted with a Kanarese and a 
Talugu Mission the Portuguese Jesuits working m 
the West and the French Jesuits in the Bast 
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It was tlie Portogaese Jesuits who founded the 
Kanarese Mission They came from Satyamangalam, 
where they had a large number of Christians, through the 
wild traets ofjuDgle on the borders of the Cauvery, and 
established congregations, the descendants of whom are 
still to be found in a few villages in the soath-east On 
one spot, at Basavapatnei, is pointed out a ruined Chapel 
marked by four large stones on which are inscriptiona 
dated 1704 anthentioating the gift of the land to 
the “Sanyaais of Borne Father Cinnami made 
Sermgapatam the headquarters of the Jesuit Kanarese 
Mission The number of Christians in Senngapatam 
itself was greatly increased when Haidar Ali brought 
thither nine thonsand Catholics from Mangalore Some 
of these Catholics were enrolled in the army and put in 
charge of one of the forts of the City, others were 
employed m manufacturing arms and in looking after 
the horses At Palhalh, near Senngapatam, another 
Christian congregation was formed, but we do not know 
at what date There is a tombstone in the church 
bearing the name of one Father Michael and the date 
1781 Gadanhalli hEwl its first Christian converts in 1760 
and the first church was built there in 1758 It contains 
the tomb of one Father Bajendra with the date of 1776 
When Haidar Ah conquered Nagar in 1763 some 
Konkanis came to that place, where they bmlt a chapel 
of which nothing remains It la said that of the two 
bells which were in that church, the larger one is in a 
Hindu temple at the foot of the Ghats and the other one 
m a temple near Nagar itself In the Tumkur District, 
Sira had a Catholic church m 1770 
In the East, a Telugn Mission was established in 1702 
by two French Jesuits, named Boucher and Mauduit, 
who came from Thakkolum, about eight miles from 
ArkoUam and who built chapels at Bcuigalot^, Devanballi, 
Chikballapur, Hoskote, Anekal, Eolar and other places 
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On the strength of an mscnption on a stone at Anekal, 
purporting to have the words “ Jera Nadeni ” and the 
date 1400 engraved at the foot of a Cross, it has been 
asserted that tlus was the most ancient known Oatbolio 
Station m the State, but on further investigation, it 
has been proved that the stone is an ordinary boundary 
stone with a Cross but without a date This stone is 
now set up m the 8t Patrick’s Cathedral compound, 
Bangalore Abb^ Dubois from authentic records com- 
putes the number of Christians m Mysore m 1760 at 
about 35,000, hut then the limits of Mysore were 
different from what they are now They did not 
include the region north-east of Bangalore, nor the 
Kingdom of Bednore, but on the other hand, Coimbatore 
was a part of it and probably the bulk of those Catho- 
lics belonged to the Coimbatore District Yet the Telugu 
Mission may have probably made up for it, so that we 
can accept that total as being approximately the number 
of Christians m the middle of the 18th century in what 
now forms the Mysore State 

In 1766, there were 13 Portuguese Jesuit Missionaries 
m the Kanarese Mission and about the same number of 
French Missionaries in the Telugu Mission 

The progress of the Mission received a severe check 
from the suppression of the Jesmts m 1759 m Portugal 
and in 1773 all over Europe, which stopped the supply 
of missionaries and from the fanatical persecution of 
Tipn, who was determined, if possible, to extirpate 
Christianity from his dominions By his orders, almost 
all the churches and chapels were razed to the 
ground, with two remarkable exceptions One, a small 
chapel at Grama near Hassan, which was preserved 
by a Muhammadan Officer, and the other, that in 
fort of Senngi^atam, which was protected by 
the Native Christian troops under their Commander 
Surappa^ 
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For a few years, Indian pneata sent from Goa were 
m charge of the few Chnstiajoa who remained In 1777, 
the Holj See entrnated the care of the Kamatic Mission, 
with headquarters at Pondicherry, to the Society of the 
Foreign Missions of Paris, and Mysore, inclndmg both 
Kanarese and Telaga Christians, became a part of that 
Mission On the fall of Tipn, m 1799, a member of 
that Society, the famous Abb6 Dubois, was sent to 
Seimgapatam where he was received well by Colonel 
Wellealev He remained assisted bv four Goanese 
priests m charge of all Christians in Mysore It has 
been said that this remarkable man had escaped from 
one of the fusillades of the French Revolution and sought 
refuge m India, but this is incorrect Abb6 Dubois left 
Paris on the I9th January 1792, one year before the 
massacres of the French Revolution began On entering 
on Mission work, he resolved to follow the example 
illnstrionsly set by De NobiUi and Beschij of adopting 
the Indian costume and accommodating himself to the 
customs and modes of bfe of the coiintirv * During the 
long period, ’ he states, " that I remained amongst the 
Indians, I made it my constant rule to live as they did, 
confc»rming exactly in all things to their manners, to 
their style of living and clothing, and even to most of 
tiiear prejudices In this wav, I became quite familiar 
with the various tnbes that compose the Indian nation, 
and acquired the confidence of those whose aid was most 
necessary for the purpose of my work ” The influence 
he thus acquired is testified to by Major (afterwards 
Colonel) Wilks, who says — “ Of the respect which his 
irreproachable conduct inspires, it may be sufficient to 
state that, when travelhng, on his approach to a village, 
the house of a Brahman is uniformly cleared for his 
reception, without interference and generally without 
commumcataon to the officers of Government — a sponta- 
neous mark of deference and respect ' 
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Ho was the fonader of the Church in Mysore, and of 
the Christian agncnUmral community of Settihalli near 
Hasa&n He laboured m Mysore for twenty-two years 
He wrote a well-known work on The Cuitoms, Institutions 
wnd Ceremomes of the People of India, the manuscnpt 
of which was purchased by the British Goyemment 
He also introduced vaccination into the State Brora 
a list written m his own hand and style and preserved, 
we find that during eighteen months in 1803-1804 he 
vaccinated 25,432 persons Ho left India in 1823, the 
Government paving his passage and giving him a pension 
On hia return to France, he became the Superior of the 
Society of Foreign Missions in Pans, and died univer- 
sally respected m 1848 

Mysore remained a part of the Kamatic MiBsion till 
1844, when it was erected into a separate Vicariate 
Apostohc mcluding Coorg and Wynad, the Hosur Taluk 
and Kollegal, with headquarters at Bangalore and was 
governed by Vicars Apostolic assisted by European 
Priests, all members of the Society of Foreign Missions, 
and Indian Clergy 

In 1887, the Hierarchy was proclaimed in India and the 
countries above mentioned were erected into a Bishopric, 
under the title of the Diocese of Mysore, the head- 
quarters remaining at Bangalore as before 

There are, m Bangalore, a Cathedral for Europeans 
and Anglo Indians and five churches mostly for Indians 
The out-stations for the Diocese are divided into sixteen 
districts, of which eleven are in the Mysore State, the 
latter under the ministration of between twenty and 
thirty European priests appointed hv the Society of 
Foreign Missions m Paris and several Indian priests 

Theie are m the Mysore Diocese, 96 schools for both 
girls and boys yvith 6,260 pupils The most important 
institution for boys in Bangalore is the 8t Josephs 
College, which is divided mto the European and Indian 
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SBctionB and teaches up to the B A Degree The ohjaf 
educational institution for girls is the Sacred Heart's 
College, also in Bangalore, teaching up to the Intermediate 
standard 

There are at present one Bishop, styled “ Bishop of 
Mysore,” with his headquarters at Bangalore, 60 
European pneets, 2 Anglo-Indian pnests and 18 Indian 
priests m the ^ hole Diocese 

The religions communities of the men are the 
Brothers of the Immaculate Conception, and the Brothers 
of 8t Gabriel, both engaged in educational work in 
Bangalore 

The religious communities of women are — 

(i) The Huns of the Good Shepherd -with headquarters 
m the Convent in Bangalore, and braDchee in 
St Martha s Hospital and m Mysore 

(u) The Magdalenes under the direction of the Nuns of 

the Good Shepherd 

(lu) The Sisters of St Joseph s of Torbes at Cleveland Town, 
Bangalore with branches at Bowring Hospital 
Champion Beefs and Mercara 

(iv) The Lattla Sisters of the Poor Home for the Aged, 
Bangalore 

(v) The Little Catechists of Mary in Bangalore City 

(vi) There are also Indian Sisters attached to the Convents 
of the Good Shepherd and of 8t Joseph and a 
separate Order at Settihalh near Hasean 

Agricultural Farms with villages populated chieflv by 
family orphans have been established at Siluvepura, 
Nelamangala Taluk and Mariapura, KaokanhaUi Taluk 
Over 1,600 orphans, both boys and girls, are supported 
by the Mission The largest Mission Orphanage is 
St Patrick’s Orphanage, Bangalore, with over 100 
inmates, all Europeans or Anglo-Indians The total, 
CothoUc popalatmn of the M5sore Diooase in 1^21 was 
62,000, of whom nearly 3 per cent were Europeans and 
8 per cent Anglo-Indians, the remainder bemg Indians 
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The Boman Catholic Diocese oi Mysore can boast of 
splendid buildings, more especiaJly m Bangalore Among 
these, we may mention St Patrick’s Cathedral, built by the 
late Eev Father A M Tabard and consecrated m 1899, 
the Convent of the Good Shepherd, the St Joseph’s 
College and St Martha b Hospital m the City proper 
The members of the Mission have always been on the 
most fnendly terms with the Mysore Royal Family 
The first Vicar Apoetoho Dr 8 Chanbonneur was an 
mtimate friend of His Highness Krishnar a] a Wadiyarlll, 
and ID our own days the Bev Father A M Tabard, 
M A , M R A. s , MJB E , was decorated by His Highness 
Sn Krishnaraja Wadiyar IV in the order of the Oanda 
Bherunda with the title of UajOKahhahhibshana, as an 
acknowledgment of services rendered to the State in 
founding the Mythic Society 

The first Protestant Mission to the Kanarese people 
was established at Bellary bv the London Missionary 
Society Thence m 1820, operations were commenced 
m Bangalore, and m 1839, extended to Mysore, but in 
1850, the latter station was given up From the com- 
mencement, the efforts of the Mission have been devoted 
to public preaching, education and hterary work 

Bv agreement with other Missions, the District over 
which organized work is earned by the London Mission 
has since the eighties been confined, within the Mysore 
State, to the strip of conntry extending north and south 
between Bangalore and Kolar In this area, the Mission 
has two head stations, Bangalore and Chikballapur, a 
number of ont-stations with resident evangelists, and 
schools for bovB and girls, containing some 2,000 pupils 
A third head station is at Hosur, just outside the limits 
of the State 

For the benefit of the Indian Christian community, 
the Mission has in Bangalore two churches (Kanarese 
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and Tamil) with Indian Paators, but now connected with 
the South Indian United Church , a Boarding Home for 
boys, ongmally estabbshed in 1825 and continuously 
maintained smc5e 1877 , and a similar home for girls, 
also commenced m 1825 but continuously maintained 
emce 1842 A Theological Seminary for the training of 
Preachers was earned on with one or two intervals from 
the early years of the Mission until 1910, when it was 
merged in the United Theological College of South 
India and Ceylon, for which permanent premises were 
opened in Bangalore in 1913 A Union Kanarese Semi- 
nary (of the London and Wesleyan Missionsl, opened in 
1916, 18 located at Tumkur 

Of edncational institutions for boys the principal is 
the High School m Bangalore, established in 1847 It 
contams about 600 pupils, and educates up to the 
Entrance Examination of the University Its hall, from 
the time of its erection m 1879, has been much used for 
public lectures to the English speaking Indian community 
The name of Eev T E Slater (1883-1904) is well 
Jtnown m this connection 

Female education is especially indebted to ladi#^ of this 
Mission (Mrs Sewell and Mrs Bice) who, m the face of 
many difficulties opened and conducted the first schools 
for Indian girls in this State in 1840 The Christian 
gurk of the Boarding School were from an early penod 
taught Engbsh as well rs the Vernacular, and were long 
m advance of the general standard of Female Education 
m the State Out of this institution has grown a High 
School for girls, open, since 1904, to girls of all classes, 
containing now 170 pupils 

Chikballapur was made a head stabon of the Miraion 
m 1891 In February 1913, a well-eqmpped Q-eneral 
Hospital, called the Wardlaw Memorial Hospital with 60 
beds, was opened there, by the Mission Dr T V 
Campbell and Dr J Wmterbotham earned on the work 
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of the Hospital until their retirement It is now onder 
the medical Bupermtendence of Dr T T Thomson 
Some mention of the literary work done by the 
members of the Mission may be mentioned here 
Rev W Reeves compiled the earliest Karnataka English 
and Enghsh- Karnataka Dictionaries The earliest 
complete version of the Bible in Kanarese was made by 
Mr Reeves and Mr Hands of this Mission It was for 
this that Kanarese type was first cast under the direction 
of Mr Hands Rev Benjamin Rice and Cohn Campbell 
had a promment share in a later translation, completed 
ml859, and Rev E P Rice was thief reviser of the still 
more recent version of the New Tesiam^i and Pentateitch 
made by a Committee of Missionaries of various Missions 
The revision of the whole Bible is now (1924^ practi 
cally complete Rev Benjamin Rice was the first writer 
of modem school hooka in the Kannada language and 
thus prepared the way for the large educational litera- 
ture which has since ansen He also edited the earliest 
penodical m the language, an Anglo-Kannada Magazine 
entitled Arunodaya (18bl-67) 


The Wesleyan Mission commenced its work m the 
Mysore country m 1821 , but for many years, the Mis- 
Bionanea laboured only among the Tamil people of the 
Cantonment of Bangalore The Kanarese Mission was 
begun in Bangalore, m 1886 The following year, a 
lengthened tonr through Mysore and Coorg was under- 
taken by two of the Missionaries (Revs Hodaon and 
Franklin) and suitable stations were Belected Hubbi 
was made the residence of a Missionary in 1837, and 
Christian preachers regularly visited a considerable 
number of populous villages in the neighbourhood In 
1839, work was begun m the City of Mysore and 
gradually other towns were occupied and made the 
centres of organized efforts 
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The Mission now (1923) employs ISEnropean Miaeiona- 
nes, 18 Women Missionanes (of whom 3 are Doctors, 8 
are NorBes), 11 Indian Ministers, 50 Evangelists and 30 
Bible>women The Christian cornmnnity numbers 7,251 
The Mission maintams two Collegiate High Schools for 
boys, 2 Normal Training Institutions —one for men and 
one for women — 70 Vernacular and Anglo Vernacular 
Boys Schools, 1 High School and 40 Vernacular and 
A -V Schools for girls, 1 Orphanage for boys and 1 for 
girls, 1 InduatriaJ School for boys and 1 Home for 
women Four hundred and fifty teachers of both sexes 
are employed and instruction is given to 6,8G3 boys and 
3,878 girls 

Many of the Missionaries are employed almost daily 
m preaching m the open air, as well as, on certain days, in 
chapels and school rooms Others are engaged in schools 
The educational operations of the Mission have been 
attended with much success, and until the formation of 
the Government Educational Department in 1857, the 
Fjnghsh instruction of Indian youth was entirely m their 
hands An institution at Bangalore estabhshed m 
1838, was made a first class institution from 1851, and 
this High School with the one established at Mysore m 
1854, are still earned on, teaching up to the University 
Entrance standard Hardwicke College was estabhshed 
at Mysore m 1898 and is for the sons of Indian 
Christiana. 

To the printing establishment of the Mission, set up 
at Bangalore m 1840, the Eanarese people are much 
indebted Here m 1848, were perfected by the Rev J 
Garret and T Hodson, in conjunction with Mr Watt, a 
type founder in England, a variety of improvements in 
Kanarese type, resulting m a great savmg pf tune and 
labour, and by the introduction of space between the 
words, promoting facility m readmg A Kanarese trans- 
lation of the BTmgavad Qita was pnnted m the new type. 
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and subsequently a portable edition of Reeves’ Kanarese- 
Efigluh IhctiOTtary edited by the Hev D Sanderson of 
this Mission The Kanarese Bible, in the new transla- 
tion of which this gentleman took an important share, 
and a great number of other useful publications, issued 
from this Press In 1872, the Mission disposed of 
the establishment to a private person In 1890, a 
Press was agam erected in Mysore, which has, under 
European management, greatly developed From it 
issues, a monthly periodical called the Hanest Field, 
a Vernacular weekly paper called Vnttanta Patrike, 
which has a wide circulation, and many other publi- 
cations 

The Mission has erected fully equipped hospitals for 
women and children in Mysore and Hassan Each is 
under the charge of a European Woman-Doctor and 
each has a European nurse on the Staff Another 
hospital 18 being erected in the Shimoga District for the 
benefit of the women and children of the Malnad 


The Church of England is represented by three c 
Chaplains, one other Clergyman, and one SPG Mis- ^ 
Bionary in Bangalore, and one Chaplain at Mysore, all 
under the Bishop of Madras Their work lies principally 
among the Military and the European residents, but the 
Chaplains m Bangalore visit the Remount Dep6t at 
Hosur, the Railway oflficials at Arsikere, and Europeans 
at the Kolar Gold Fields, while the Chaplain of Mysore 
makes periodical tours to Coorg and important places 
in the planting districts The number of churches on 
the eetablishment is six, and the number of persons 
returned m the Census of 1921 as belonging to the 
Church of England is 7,500, of whom nearly 6,600 are 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians There are large schools, 
the principal bemg Bishop Cotton s School for boys and 
girls at Bangalore, and an Orphanage 
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The Church of Scotland has a Kirk and good schools 
at Baugalore, under the care of a Chaplain, -who also 
visits Coorg once a year 

Since 1880, two American Methodist Episcopal 
Churches have been established in Bangalore, chiefly for 
the Anglo-Indian and Eurasian population, and the 
Baldwin Schools for boys and girU are important insti- 
tn lions m am tamed by this Mission There lb also an 
Orphanage at Kolar 

The Church of England Zenana Mission has been at 
work for several years at Bangalore and the ladies 
belongmg to it visit prmci pally among Musaalman 
famihes A large hospital for women htw lately been 
erected m connection with the Mission 

There are also two small communities of Baptists and 
a Leipzig Lutheran Mission m Bangalore, and some 
Brethren m MalavaJh 
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POPULATION 

Thebe ib evidence to believe that the Mysore State has 
been popalated from time iramemorjal Of the ethmc 
elements of its population, a detailed account will be 
found m Chapter VI ante {Ethnology and Caste) 
Broadly speaking, the present population of the State 
mav be described as predotomautly Hindu, the strength 
of this communitv being about sixteen times that of the 
Muhammadan, which is the next largest in numbers The 
Muhammadans themselves ore about five times as many 
08 the Chnstians, who are numerically the next strongest 
section of the population Pollowing the terminology of 
Chapter VI, among the Hindus are to be found repre- 
sentatives of the Pre-Ura vidian, the Dravidion and the 
Aryan races Amongst the Muhammadans are descend- 
ants of persons who have been settled m the State from 
about the middle of the 1 7th century AD A large 
infusion of indigenous blood has contributed to their 
growth The Christian population is mainly Indian, and 
its growth — dunng the past decade it has increased by 
nearly 26 per cent — shows its mixed character The 
submerged population is large, formmg nearly one-sixth 
of the total population of the State These different 
communities inhabit an area which is not by any means 
negligible The physical features and climatic condition 
of the State are different m its two natural Divisions, 
the Eastern and Weatem, corresponding to the bayaU 
nM (plain country) and the malndd (hilly country) 
With these racial and other differences must be borne m 
mmd the variations due to environment, which have 
been, developed m the people dunng the ages which have 
354 
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elapsed flioce then forbears first settled m the land 
CJonstant warfare and the eyil effects following it have 
also had their effect on the people The differences 
between the people of the two Divisions are not racial, 
but due largely to differences in their environments The 
result 18 that there is need, for consideruig these two 
Divisions separately in regard to almost every matter — 
birth-rate, death rate, education, etc Then there are the 
differences in social customs, diet and general modes of 
bving Not only do the people of the two Divisions differ 
widely in these matters, but also the people of different 
parts of the same Division differ materially in regard to 
them In the mam features of their social life, however, 
the Hindus of the State as a whole agree Marriage is 
universal among them and is celebrated at an early age 
Widow re marriage is discountenanced, and m social and 
religions affairs, they are subject to the same discipline 
Muhammadans and Christians differ from Hindus widely 
m these matters Among them adult marriage and 
widow re-marnage are common They are also more urban 
than their Hindu brethren, who are m the mam rural m 
their flurronndinga In view of these differences, genera- 
lizations are not only out of place but might prove 
entirely misleading In what follows care has been 
taJien to differentiate between the classes, castes, and 
natural divisions of the countrv, in order that the 
impression intended to be conveyed may be as near the 
actualities of the case as may be possible 

The Mysore State contains 29 474 82 square miles of i 
country and is, therefore, nearly equal m size to Scotland ] 
The total area of Indian States and Agencies being 
711,632 square miles, Mysore occupies about one twenty 
fourth part of it India os a whole being about 1,805,332 
sqnare miles, Mysore is about one- sixtieth part of it 
The population of the State (including the Civil and 
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Military Station, Bangalore) aa recorded on 18th March 
1921 WAB 5,978,892 persons, or about one-fifty-third of 
the total popnlation of India While in total area India 
18 about 3 times that of Indian States and Agencies in it, 
the total population of India is about 4^ times that of 
Indian States and Agencies Mysore occupying but 
one-siKtietfa part of the total area of India supports 
about one-fifty •third of its total population Indian 
States and Agencies a* a whole occupy nearlj a third of 
the total area of India but support less than one-fourth 
of its total population The population of Mysore is 
distributed into 16,56B inhabited villages and 105 towns 
(including cities), the number of inhabited houses being 
1,196,883, and the number of persons per square rmle 
being 203 The mean density of population has steadily 
increased from 142 m 1881 to 203 m 1921 The follow 
mg table gives in one conspectus the relative area and 
population of the State as compared with certain other 
Indian States, British Provinces and certain coautnea 
of Europe — 


Country 

Area in 
square mil ea 

Popnletioi] 

Mean 

Demnty 

Bombay Preildaitwty 

IMOM 

36 701 148 

143 

M»drm 8 Preaidenoy 

148 8f2 

43 794 166 

297 

Kuhmlr 

84 256 

3 890 618 

89 

H*tdAZ«bad 

Basse 

IB 471 770 

161 

ItyBore 


6 978 093 

906 

Ow^llor 

26,886 

a 196,476 

IQl 

Bafod* 

8197 

3,131,613 

983 

Tr»T«n<xine 

7 856 

4,006,003 

G25 

0 <»hlD 

1 47a 

979 060 ' 

aea 

Ceylon « 

S6491 

4 604 000 , 

177 

Sootlwid 

80 406 

4 003 000 

161 

Denmark 

X 61166 

8 969,000 

197 


In the Eastern Division of the State the mean density 
works out to 233, while m the Weetem Division it is 
only 149 The normal rainfall in the Eastern Division 
m 28 8 inches against 56 6 mches or nearly donble that 
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in tbe Westem Division, the percentage of irrigated area 
being 9 2 in the Esbatern Division against 28 8 in the 
'Western The percentage of total cultivable area m the 
Eastern Division is 48 7 against 39 3 m the Westem, 
while the percentage of gross onltivated area under nee 
in the Eastern is 10 S against 26 m the Westem The 
number of towns m the Eastern Division is 72 against 
83 m the Western There are, besides, differences 
between the population of the two Divisions m regard to 
longevity, civil condition, Iiteracv, occapations, etc 
Natural differences or artificial causes have led to the 
depopulation of certain portions of the Western Division, 
and Government have, since 1914, applied themselveB to 
the task of improving conditions m it in a variety 
of ways 

If we take smaller areas than the two Divisions of the 
State, the difference m density becomes even more 
striking Of the eight districts forming the State, the 
Mysore District has the largest area, followed by Cbital- 
drng, Tomkur, Shimoga, Kolar, Bangalore and Kador 
in succession, Haasan taking tbe last place As regards 
population, tbe Mysore District again takes the lead, 
Kadur being tbe least populous Tbe following table 
exhibits the ratio of the area and population of each 
district to the total area and population of the State — 


rUfltriot or Oity 

Paroentage on, 
total urea of 
tbe State 

Peroenbage on 
total popa 
latiOD of tbe 
State 

1 Bftng&loie IH fiaDlndlug Bandore Oity) 
i Kolftr Dt (mchidlng Kol»r Odd Fleldi) 

10 44 
10-79 

16 3 

16 8 

8 TumktjT Distriot 

18 77 

19 g 

4 Mysore Dlitnot (inoludmg Mysoro Citv1 

18 00 

984 

B ChitftldrTVf Ertatncl 

14 11 

9-6 

6 Hmmu IHgtriot 

904 

98 

7 Xidur Districrt 

9-47 


8 Bhlmog* Dlstnot 

9 C Station Bangalore 

1807 

«-9 

0 06 

«0 

Total 

locm 

100 00 
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Th© mean density of the distncts together with the 
two DiTwiona ib shown below — 


Watrlct or Divtiicti 


Mwd D«DB{ty 
p«r iq mile 

Ur sous St^tb CAM 

Siauqn 

ml9U 

xe 

Bahoii<obb) 

UrsoHE Sriia ('sroLCDJira CAM 

Statios, 

199 

Basqalobh) 

Eabishk DmaiOH 


US 

B*ii«BXore Dlitaot (inclndliig Bbh^om Cityl 

296 

XoUrlBabicKiiicIadiog EL 0 F) 


219 

Tomkrir Tutriot 


190 

MTBore DiBtricl ^clndiag Myaore City) 


266 

OUtoldrag Di«trLcb 


188 

WarrsHif Divisios 


149 

Howui Dittriot 


219 

Ksdnr Diatiiot 


120 

ShwogB Diftrlot 


m 

C & U. Station, Banoaiobe 


S,784 


Comparing the mean densities of the population m the 
eight districts with the mean density of the State, it will 
be seen that while four of the districts have a mean 
density higher, the other four have a mean density lower 
than that of the State Those that have a higher density 
are the diatncts of Bangalore, Kolar, Mysore and Hassan, 
while those that have a lower density are Tumkxir, 
Chitaldrug, Kadnr and Shimoga Among the districts, 
Bangalore Distnct has the highest density, while Shimoga 
has the lowest Taking the former together, we tind 
that approximately 62 per cent of the population of the 
State congregate pn about 49 per cent of its total area , 
taking the latter, we see that about 86 3 per cent of the 
population, congregate on slightly over 51 per cent of its 
area Bangaloore Bistnct easily takes the first place in 
regard to density owmg to its high percentage of net 
cultivated and irrigated areas, which together support a 
large population, and to its excellent railway commum- 
cations, only three taJuks out of nme remaining yet to be 
connected by nulway It possesses a good and equable 
climate and a fertile soil, and is, besides, the headquarters 
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cf the admiQietration of the State The factors of deasity 
m the case of the other districts are easy of analysis, the 
low density of bhimoga and Kadut districts being due to 
their oontaizung large tracts of ^lls and forests and to 
the absence of any large mdustnes m them beyond the 
nascent Iron Works at Bhadravati In the Eastern 
Division, among the taluks, the Bangalore taluk (includ- 
ing Bangalore City) with a mean density of 629 persons 
per square mile has the highest density, and Heggad- 
devankote taluk has the least density with 94 to the square 
mile In the Western Dmsion, Arkalgud taluk has the 
highest density with 303 to the square mile and Nagar 
taluk has the lowest with 72 to the square mile 

Density depending to some extent on rainfall, other 
factors to be reckoned with are facilities for Eortificial 
irrigation, m order that a larger population may be 
sustained on the soil, the climatic features of the country 
and historical causes, including YiciBBitudes the tract has 
undergone and the nature of the Gkivernment prevailing 
A settled Government leads to prosperity and favours the 
growth of population In the wars of the 18th centory, 
the Western districts of the State suffered heavily from 
the Mahratta depredations and there is reason to beUeve 
that while the Eastern Division rapidly recovered from 
the effects of the Mysore Ware, the Western has not 
Add to this the effects of the famine of 1376-77 and the 
climatic and other conditions prevailing in the Western 
Division of the State and we have some indication of the 
causes which have retarded the growth of population m 
it On the other hand, the heavy density of certain 
taluks, for example, Arkalgud (303), Yedatore (374), 
Senngapatam (422) and T -Narsipur (422) is explained by 
the fact that they are traversed by the Cauvery river from 
end to end, the channels which take off from it snstaming 
a large population The density or otherwise of a tract 
can be easily referred to its climate, soil, agricultural 
M Gr VOL I 12* 
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and irrigational facilities, railway communication, indus- 
tnal development, etc 


The population recorded at the different Censuses and the 
rates of mcrease from decade to decade are shown below — 


InoreaM ( + ) 

Tear of Pop-nLUloii or 

0«i»ufl Decrwwo (— > 

per Cent 

1871 £066100 

1681 4 189 188 —17^ 

1891 4 948,604 +1B 1 


IncreoM (+) 

Yeer of Popolatiop or 

Oenens Deoreeae (— ) 

per oeat 

1901 6 689 909 +18 1 

1911 6 806 198 + 48 

1921 6 878092 +8-0 


The net variation dunng the past fifty years has been 
an increase of population by 923,490 persons or by 18 
per cent During the same period the increase of popu- 
lation in England and Wales has been 67 per cent on a 
population of 22,712,266 On the basis of 18 per cent 
increase dunng a period of ten years, the annual rate 
may be set down at 18/50 or 0 36 per cent This, how- 
ever, IS only the average rate expected, the real rate 
being dependent on the growth of the actual means of 
subsistence , otherwiae, as Mayo Smith justly observes, 
** either such increase would be impossible or would be 
accompanied by a lower standard of well being ” The State 
has had no accession of territory since 1871 The mcrease 
m the natural population of the State (» e , the papulation 
claiming the State as its birth place) during the past decade 
as distinguished from the actual population enumerated m 
it, is 2 4 per cent The increase of 3 per cent m the actual 
population, small as it is, is not found umforinly distn 
buted over the several Districts of the State as it varies 
from 0 6 per cent m Bfaasan District to 6 9 per cent m 
Bangalore Distn ct (including the City) There have 
also been decreaees of 1 6 and 4 7 per cent m the popu- 
lation of the Kadur and the Shimoga Distncts In the 
Bangalore Distnot itself, all the taluks, except Hoskote 
and Devanhalh, show mcreasea ranging from 1 per cent 
m D^baliapnr taluk to 9 76 m Kankanhalli taluk 
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The decreases m Hoskote and Devanhalli t^aks are 
attributed to the influenza epidemic of 1918-1919 The 
railway mileage m the district received an mcreaae owing 
to the opemng of the Bangalore-Chikballapur Light 
Railway durmg the last decade and there has been some 
industrial and commercial development in Bangalore 
City dnriDg the same period In the Kolar District, the 
population (mcluding Kolar Gold Fields) has increased 
by 1 6 per cent and six taluks have shared the augmenta- 
tion The decieases m the other taluks are traced to the 
influenza epidemic of 1918 19 The Light Railway 
from Bowringpet to Bangalore via Chikballapnr, which 
was opened during the period, passes through the head 
quarters of Kolar, Snnivaspur, Chmtamam, Bidlaghatta 
and Chikhallapur taluks The percentage of increase in 
the Tumkur District during the decade has been 5 1 per 
cent, which is shared by all the taluks, the mcreasea 
varying from I 9 m Tiptur taluk to 7 2 in Tumkur taluk 
This district stands out pre-eminent among all the districts 
of the State bv reason of the general increase of popu- 
lation in the district being spread over all the taluks 
The population of the district is mainly agricultural, 
there being no big centres of industry like Bangalore City 
or Kolar Gold Fields The population of the Mysore 
District including the City has risen bv 4 6 per cent daring 
the period The growth la shared by all the taluks, except 
Hunsux and Heggaddevankote taluks and the Telandur 
Jaghir, the increases ranging from 0 8 per cent m 
Nagamangala taluk to 14 7 per cent m the bermgapatam 
taluk The Mysore-Arsitere Railway was opened for 
traffic during the period and passes through Mysore 
and Yedatore taluks The decreases in the two taluks 
mentioned and the Jaghir have been set down mainly to 
the effects of the influenza outbreak of 1918-19 The 
population of the Chitaldmg District has increased by 1 8 
per cent during the decade , but this increase is not 
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shared by the four taluks of Jagalur, Molakalmuru, 
Holalkere and Davangere Tbe four other taluks show 
an increase varying from 0 4 per cent m Hosdurga to 
10 7 m Hiriyur The Ohikjajur-ChitaldrDg Railway 
passing through Holalkere and Chitaldrug taluks was 
opened for traffic durmg the docade The increase of 
population m tbe Haasan District baa been nominal, being 
only 0 6 per cenu dunng the decade The increase is 
shared by only three taluks, the remammg four taluks 
showmg a decrease ranging from 3 4 per cent m Belur 
to 0 6 per cent m Hole Kaxsipur The Mvsore Arsikere 
Railway passes through Hole-Narsipur, Hassan and 
Araikere taluks The population of Kadur District has 
declined by 1 5 per cent during the decade and the 
decrease is shared by two taluks (Chikmagalur and 
Tankere) and the Sringen Jaghir , each of the other three 
taluks show an increase of population ranging from 0 8 
per cent m Mndgere to 2 5 m Koppa The population of 
the Shimoga Distnct has declined bv 4 7 per cent dormg 
the period and this decrease is shared bv all the taluks 
except Sagar, Nagar, and Tirthahalh The Mysore 
Iron Works, which are of recent origin, are situated at 
Bhadravati m the Shimoga taluk The following table 
shows the taluks m the State m which the population as 
returned m 1921 indicates a decline as compared with 
that of 1871 — 


T»hik 

Population 
in 1871 

Population 
m 1921 

Deoreaaa (— ) 

1 Shimcw* 

(InclTiaiiig 

Q Shikarpor Sab-Tk. 1 

89.Q8B 

91 156 

- 1780 

68 810 

66 538 

- 77B7 

8 Sorab 

67 078 

68 901 

- 8173 

4 Siig*r 

60 088 

61 560 

- 8488 

6 Oblkmagfchir 

43,006 

88 180 

- 4,426 

B4B66 

60 839 

-4,387 

7 Tankare 

67 978 

66 931 

- 9 767 

8 Belar 

78 126 

71,162 

- 1923 

9 Manju-ftbad 

G2 918 

61 043 

- 1,876 

la B}dU«hktt« 

71 3se 

67 984 

- 8 464 

11 ObUbankpur 

69 378 

68 689 

- 684 

Hiinvar 

116 689 

109 163 

- 7,470 
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As regards tlie taluks of Sidlaghatta and ObikballapaTf 
the loss of population during the famine of 1876 77 
was 80 heavy that it will probably take another decade 
for them to regain their lost populations In the case of 
Hunsur, the famine loes was made good m 1911, and the 
decbne, therefore, seems temporary The case of the 
other taluks is merged m the larger problem of the 
depopulation of the Malnad portion of the State It 
may, however, be noted that m the three taluks of 
Shimoga, Shikarpur and Nagar, there was no loss of 
population by famine and that the decline began m 1911 
m the case of the first two taluks and 1901 m the case 
of Nagar As to Sagar taluk, not only has the famine 
losses not been made good but there has been observable 
almost a contmuous declme In the cose of the other 
five taluks, the losses by famine were made good in the 
subsequent decades, and the decline, therefore, in regard 
to them should be set down to taases operating between 
1911-1921 


At the Census of 1931 a “ dwelling house ” was defined 
as “ a house or a portion thereof occupied by a single 
commensal family mcluding its resident servants ” Mills, 
factories, jails, schools, plantations coutainmg house, 
Mutts, temples, shops, Chaitrams, etc , were numbered in 
the same way as houses The total number of occupied 
houses thus censused, m 1931, m the State was 1,196,883, 
which shows an increase of 38,879 houses over the nnmber 
enumerated m 1911 There was m 1921 an increase m 
the average nnmber of occupied houses per square mile 
m the State, from 39 m 1911 to 41 m 1921 The 
average has mcreased in the Eastern Division smee 1881, 
but it has fallen in the Western Division since 1901 
An analysis of the figures shows that the average has 
mcreased m most of the districts and cities of the Eastern 
Division whJe it has been either stationary or falhog in 
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the dietnctB of the Western Division The average 
number of houses per square mile m each district corres- 
ponds roughly with the mean density of population in 
that district The average number of persons m each 
house in the State is 6 and this average has been 
stationary since 1901 On a consideration of all the 
relevant census figures, it may be stated that the in- 
crease ni the number of houses has on the whole kept 
pace with the increase m population during the past 
decade and that there is generally little or no overcrowd- 
ing except in parts of the three cities — Bangalore City, 
Mysore City, and Civil &. Military Station, Bangalore 
The total number of occupied houses in the State 
(1,196,883) 18 approximately equal to the total number 
of married women m the State (l,196,j21) 

For Census purposes the term "town" was m 1921 
held to mean a MonicipahU of any size constituted as 
such by a Government notification There were, at the 
1921 Census, 104 Municipalities in the State (mclnding 
the C <fe M Station, Bangalore), aud of these, Bangalore 
City, Mysore City and the C ct M Station, Bangalore, 
were classed as Cities The K.olar Gold Fields tract 
which 18 not a Municipality, but is a Sanitary Board 
Area governed by a special Regulation, was also treated 
as a City at the last Census The term “ town ' includes 
" cities " for statistical purposes The increase m the 
number of Municipalities from 90 m 1911 to 104 m 1921 
IS due to the revision of the Municipal Regulation m 
1918 and the consequent re-classification of mimicipal 
areas Villages m the State, as elsewhere m Southern 
India, are inhabited mostly by land owners and tenants 
and form umts of land revenue administration, while 
towns are generally under Municipal law and are, in 
many csaes, centres of trade and mdustry For every 
1,000 persons m the State, 144 persons reside m towns 
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In other words, about 14 persona for every 100 peraona 
in the State live m towns In Baroda the urban popu- 
lation forroB 20 7 per cent of the total population, the 
corresponding percentages for Madras and Bombay 
Preaidencies (including States, etc) being 12 4 and 
21 1 per cent, respectively In England and WaJea, 
78 per cent of the population live m towns and cities, 
while in Scotland the urban population forms 76 4 per 
cent of the total population Nearly half the total urban 
population in the State resides in towns with a population 
of 20,000 and over The total number of urban places 
increased from 91 in 1911 to 105 m 1921, the total 
urban population similarly increasmg by 24 3 per cent 
during the last decade The average population for a 
town in the State is 8 21b The tendency towards urban 
aggregation has been most marked during the last decade 
with Bangalore City, Kolar Gold Fields and Mysore Citv 
The prevalence of epidemics checked the growth of 
population m several of the towns of the State during 
the period 1911 1921 The smallness of the urban 
population in the State may be ascribed partly to want 
of diversity m the occupations of the people, agriculture 
being still their main occupation , partly to the past 
history of the country, which has not favoured the growth 
of towns save at the traditional seats of Government, 
and partly to its land-locked character and the absence 
of a convenient seaport anywhere near it Densely 
populated countries do not always have large urban 
populations India, Italy and Japan are densely popu- 
lated, but they have relatively small urban populations 
On the other hand, the United States and Australia are 
thinly populated and still have relatively large urban 
populations Thus mere populousness does not lead to 
agglomeration A more probable explanation is the 
organization of indnstry on a large scale With the 
growth of mduslnes in the State, therefore, is bound up 
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the growth of city life m it Hindus m the State take 
leas readily to towns than Jama, Muhammadans or 
Christians The bulk of the Christiana live in towns 
h’or everv 1,000 persons m the State, 121 Hindus, 311 
Jams, 403 Muhammadans and 740 Chnstians live in 
towns In other words, aix^ times as many Christians, 
three and a half times as many Muhammadans, and two 
and a half times as many Jams as Hindus hve in towns 
In the Eastern Division of the State, for every 3 ,000 per 
sons, 121 Hindus, 296 Jams, 373 Muhammadans and 724 
Christians live m towns In the Western for every I 000 
persons, 76 Hindus, 273 Jams, 299 Muhammadans 
and 239 Chnstians live in towns The Hmdus mainly 
follow agricultural pursmts, whereas the Jams and 
Muhammadans follow trade and banlmgandas for Chns- 
tians, their mam occupations connect them with town lire 
According to the returns of the Census of 1921, 
there are m the State, 16,568 inhabited villages, con- 
taining 1,021,704 occupied houses Each inhabited 
village contains on the average a boat 62 occupied houses 
and about 309 persons The name village, however, as 
used m this connection refers to units of wholly different 
kinds In some places, it meams the rural area consti- 
tuted mto a village by the Revenue Survey Department, 
and includes not only the village site (or gavtan) but all 
hamlets (or majares) attached thereto as well os all lands 
belonging to it, excepting lands included m Municipal 
areas, whether such gavtan, hamlets or majare<t are 
denominated by any separate name or not, and whether 
they contain any honses or not In other cases, it is a 
collection of houses bearing a separate name, 4 e , a resi- 
dential village The character of a village also vanes m 
different parts of the State Pretty generally villages 
are surrounded with stone walls or a thick hedge of 
thora, a protection in former days against the attacks of 
the Mahratta cavalry , many appear to have had turrets 
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by way of still further defence For the same reason, 
the entrance is often a flat-arched stone gateway, so 
constructed as to present an obstacle to a horseman 
In the districts Ivmg north east from the Bababudans, 
villages commonly have the remains of a roand tower in 
the middle, a somewhat picturesque feature, erected m 
former days os a place of retreat for the women and 
children m case of attack The more important villages 
have a considerable fort of mad or stone also the erection 
of former tronblous times, when every gauda (headman 
of a village) aimed at being a pdlegar and every pdlegar 
at becoming independent The fort is the quarter 
generally inhabited by the Brahmins, and usually contains 
the principal temple The pe^eor market, which invari- 
ably adjoins the fort at a greater or less distance beyond 
the walls, is the residence of the ether castes In certain 
other parts of the State, the houses are collected in a 
prominent or central portion of the village, waste and 
cultivated lands surrounding them on all sides This is 
generally the case m the maiddn districts In the 
malndd districts, villages are often such only m name, 
being composed of scattered homesteads at various 
distances apart Every large village, whether in the 
matddn or malndd districts, has ordmanly a temple, a 
school, an irrigation tank and a chdvadi As regards 
distribution of the rural population in the State, it may 
be added that more than half of them hve in small 
viilogea with a population of under 500 

According to the Census of 1921, it appears that 
100,886 persons bom m Mysore were enumerated m 
different parts of India and Burma The number of 
persons who were born outside the State, but were 
enumerated in it was 314 531 AUowmg some margin 
for the number of Mysore bom persons in other countries 
about which infonnation la not available and for those m 
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Cejlon, etc , totalling 2,S18 persona the net addition to 
the population of the State on account of migration 
works out to 211,000 Of the 314,631 persons immigrant 
in the State, 309,850 are from Provinces and States in 
India The composition of this figure shows the extremely 
limited nature of the volume of movement to a distance 
In faet, it brings out the inherent dislike for change 
which charactenzes the generabty of the population of 
India Of the 309,850 persons returned as bom in 
India, but outside the State, 267,278 persons are from 
the neighbouring Presidency of Madras, 27,343 are from 
the adjommg Presidency of Bombay 3,335 are from the 
Haidarabad State, 2,373 from Coorg, 2,971 from the 
Bajputana Agency, and 1,240 from the Bombay States 
People from any one other birth-place are less than a 
thousand, and as few in some cases as 18 from Assam 
or 13 from Gwalior The Presidencv of Madras then 
accounts for 86 7 par cent of the total, Bombay for 8 8 
per cent and Coorg for 0 8 per cent These three it 
should be noted, are Provinces contiguous with the State 
The remainder of 4 2 per cent is easilv accounted for , 
1 1 per cent by Haidarabad , 1 0 per cent by Rajputana 
Agency, 2 I per cent by all other States and Provinces 
put together Of the nearly 297,000 people commg 
from the three contiguous Provmcea of Madras, Bombay 
and Coorg, 208,000 come from contiguous parts of these 
Provinces, » e , from Coorg and those districts of Madras 
and Bombay which lie adjacent to the districts of the 
State A large majority, therefore, of the persons who 
are immigrant in the State have come from the neigh- 
bouring distncts of Madras and Bombay and from Coorg , 
a little more than a third from other districts of Madras 
and Bombay , and a little more than a seventh of this 
last figure is contributed by all the rest of India 

The total number of persons born outside India and 
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eauDierated in the State is about 4,700 A little more 
than 4,000 of these are from Europe Three thousand 
eight hundred of these, again, are from the Umted 
Kingdom, the remainder being from other parts of 
Europe All the count nes of Asia beyond India contri- 
bute 469 persons Africa gives 56 persons, America 77, 
and Austraha and New Zealand, 36 persons Of the 
immigrants from Europe, the vast majority, 8,164, are 
in the C & M Station, Bangalore So too are 44 out of 
the 56 persons from Africa, 44 out of the 77 persona 
from America and 21 out of the 36 from Australasia 
This IS as might be expected, for, the Station has a 
contingent of European troops and is the headquarters of 
the Hon’ble the Eesident m Mysore The Kolar Gold 
Eields, where are a number of European employees m 
tbe Mines, accounts for 516 out of the 886 Europeans, 
9 out of the 11 Africans, 6 out of 13 Australasians, and 
7 out of 33 from America The Kolar District, which 
has an American Mission stationed at Kolar town, 
accounts for 12 more of the Americana The planting 
districts of Kadur and Haasan account for 53 and 36 
Europeans each, while the Bangalore and the Mysore 
Cities, as trade centres, account for the majority of the 
other persona returned as bom beyond India 

The Cities have proportionately larger numbers of 
immigrants than the rest of the State Bangalore City, 
for mstance, has an immigrant population of 34 5 per 
cant to 65 6 per cent of those bom in the district, the 
Kolar Gold Fields 62 6 per cent to 37 2 per cent, Mysore 
City 16 per cent to 84 pet cent and C & M Station, 
Bangalore, 33 5 per cent to 66 5 per cent The City 
with the least proportion of immigrants is Mysore, but 
even this is a larger population than is the case with any 
district It IS natural that the Kolar Gold Fields area 
should, as an industrial centre, have the largest numbers 
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of imroigranta from outaide the State The City of 
Bangalore and the C & M Station are important centres 
of trade, the C & M Station being besides a Canton- 
ment for British troops 


The following table gives the immigrant and district- 
born populations m the several distncts in thousands — 


Distncta 

IrntDifTADlB 

DiBtrict-Bonj 

Proportion ol 
ImmigrBiita to 
lOO IX Bom 

Bad galore 

43 

746 

6 

Kolar 

47 

668 

7 

Tnmkur 

43 

780 

1 6 

Myoore 

25 

1 294 

2 

Chitaldrog 

43 

6P1 

6 

HaeMn 

84 

560 

6 

Kadur ^ 

64 

280 

19 

Sbunogv 

53 

489 

12 


The district with the largest proportion of immigrants 
IB Kadur with 54,000 persons bom outside and enume- 
rated m the district to 280,000 born and enumerated in 
it Bhimoga comes next with 63,000 to 439,000, respec- 
tively, and Chitaldmg and Kolar thereafter The place 
of Kolar is due to the influence of gold mines, which 
attracts labour of a varied kind Then come Hassan, 
Tomkur and Bangalore Districts Of the immigration 
into Chitaldrug District, part is due to the Vani Vilas 
Sagara area — the actual figures being 1,886 males and 
1,664 females — and part to casual migration Mysore 
District comes at the end with 26,000 bom outside the 
district to 1,294,000 bora m it 

Migration within the State between district and 
district does not call for any remark It mav, however, 
be added that there is a movement of a thousand or more 
persons generally only between contiguous districts, 
exce^ m the case of Bajigalore and Mysore, which 
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eend to other districts too, and Radar and Chitaldmg, 
whicii cannot send even to all contignous districts. 
As between natoral divisions, there is a balance of 
about 14,000 in favour of the Western Division, the 
Eastern giving to the Western 34,000 as against 20,000, 
which it receives from that Division ifoch of this 
migration should be casual and the very large balance is 
due to the larger number of districts that form the 
Eastern Division The Western Division has, however, 
not only this balance as compared with the Eastern, but 
owing to the paucity of its population and the large 
demand for labour on its coffee and areca gardens has a 
larger proportion of immigrants from all parts of India 
than the Eastern 

From the figures received from the States and i 
Provinces m India, it appears ^hat, out of the emigrants * 
from the Mysore State, the largest number is to be found 
in the adjoining Presidency of Madras Madras, there- 
fore, not only contributes the largest number of immi- 
grants, but also takes the largest number of emigrants 
Next comes the Presidency of Bombay, and then Coorg 
Next in order come Haidarabad, Burma and the rest 
The following is a statement of Mysore-born persons 
residing m countries beyond India — 


Straits Settlements 31 

Federated Malay States 129 

Unfederated Malay States 24 

Kenya Colony 10 

Ceylon 2 124 


Comparing, for each Indian Province, the number it has ( 
given to Mysore and the number it has taken from Mysore, ] 
it is found that the immigrants from Madras outnumber 
the emigrants to Madras by nearly 200,000, those 
from Bombay by about 13,000, those from Haidarabad 
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by 746, te, less than 1,000, the immigrants from 
Coorg are fewer than emigrants to Coorg by aboat 3,000 
Other figures are neghgible Of the 28 Provinces and 
States whirh send to or take from Mysore, 10 send 
less thaji they take and 14 send more than they take 
As regards the Provmcea m India beyond Mysore, the 
excess of immigration over emigration in Z921 was 
202,840 as against 174,321 Immigrants into the State 
fiom these Provmces in 1921 totalled 300,610 as against 
800,032 in 1911 , and emigrants from Mysore State m 
1921 aggregated 97,770 as agamst 126,711 m 1911 

Of the total population of the State, about 91 66 per 
cent were returned ae Hindus, 5 66 per cent as 
Muhammadans, 118 per cent as Christians, 1 05 as 
Animiats, 86 per cent as Jams and 03 per cent as 
belonging to minor religions The numerical figures, 
made up to the nearest thousands, are as follows — 


Total for all religions in the State 

6,000,000 

Hindu 

6 482 000 

Muhammadan 

340,000 

Chnstian 

91000 

Aniniiat 

63 000 

Jam 

21 OOO 

Minor rebgions 

2 000 


Among those pcolessmg the minor religions are in- 
clnded 1,819 Buddhists, 184 Sikhs, 60 Brahmos, 217 
ParsiB and 36 Jews, etc In eyery 10,000 persons m the 
State, there are 9,168 Hindus, 670 Muhammadans, 119 
Christians, 106 Animists, 36 Jams and 3 prof^sing the 
mmor religions Of the last, Buddhism counts 2 and 
the others each less than 1 m 10,000 

Hinduism with its nearly 6 milhona of votaries, is 
the jftredommant religion of the State It is professed m 
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one OP other of it$ many forms bv nine persons out of 
every ten, and it prevails almost evetyvphere m the 
State The line of demarcation between it and Animism 
IB rather thin, the one merging into the other almost 
imperoeptiblv The proportion of Hindus has fallen 
since the Census of 1911 Indeed it has fallen steadily 
from 1881 The figures fur successive Censuses are 
given below — 


1881 

9,808,000 

1891 

9 248,000 

1901 

9,206,000 

1911 

9,199 000 

1931 

9,168,000 


This decline has been explained on the basis that the 
Hindu population has been increasing at a comparatively 
slow rate owing mainly to its social customs, such as the 
prohibition of widow re marriage and the countenancing of 
infant marriage, which tend to dimmish their reproductive 
capacity as compared with those professing other creeds 
It 18 possible that the losses sustamed on account of 
conversions to Cbnstiauity and Muhammadanism are not 
fully covered by accretion from Ammista The famine 
of 1876-77 also affected more severely tracts inhabited by 
Hindus Since that famine the Hindus have increased 
m round numbers by 1 585 000 or by 38 6 per cent The 
mcrease was very marked in the decade 1881 1891, t e , 
in the decade immediately snooeeding the famme , it was 
somewhat less in the second decade 1891 1901 , much 
less in the third, and still less in the fourth, as will be 
perceived from the figures given below — 


Te*r 

PopnUtlon 

Iner«*i« p o 

1861 

3 897 000 


18<a 

4 672 000 

17 3 

1901 

5 099,000 

116 

1911 

6 341,000 

47 

1921 

6,482 OOO 

26 
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The above table shows that tboagh the Hindns have 
increased at a less fast rate than those professing other 
religions, Hindus show an increase from decade to decade 
though in a decreasing degree This decrease m the 
rate of growth of a population in successive periods after 
a fatnvne baa beers, observed eVaewbere and bas been, 
stated to be the natural consequence of the fact that the 
population immediately after a famme is composed of a 
larger proportion of able-bodied persons of the reproduc- 
tive ages than a normal population and that this pro 
portion decreases as these persons grow older and also as 
each year adds more and mote children to the population 
The rate of increase dunng the period 1911-1921 would 
have been greater but for the pandemic of Influenza 
which raged in 1918 This mav be compared with the 


percentage of increase from 
several rebgions — 

Census to 

Census for the 

Tear 

Population 

Increase p o 

1881 

4 186 000 


1891 

4 944,000 

181 

1901 

5 639 000 

12 1 

1911 

5 806,000 

48 

1921 

5,979 000 

30 

The total number of Muhammadans 

m the State is 

3,40,000 ID round figures, or 

about a little over 1 per 

cent They have increased from decade to decade — 

Year 

Population 

Inorease p o 

1881 

200,000 


1891 

263 000 

26 2 

1901 

289,000 

14 6 

1911 

814 000 

86 

1921 

340,000 

83 


The rule regarding the rate of increase after a famme 
is neglected m the above figures The total increase for 
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the forty years since 1681 has been, in round Sguresj 
140,000 or 69 8 per cent, considerably larger than the 
38 6 of the Hindns The relatively higher rate of m-- 
crease among Muhammadans is easily explained when it 
18 remembered that they marry their girls later, their 
widows are allowed to re-marry, so that a larger propor- 
tion of their females of the chdd-bearmg ages are 
married , their dietary is more nourishing , their loss 
from conversion to other religions negligible , and their 
gam from Hindus by accession though small, steady 
Muhammadans are found somewhat less evenly distributed 
over the whole State They are, for example, found in 
rather large numbers m proportion to the population m 
Shimoga District than elsewhere, the percentage in this 
district being 7 H as agamst 3 36 and 3 01 of the Hassan 
and the Mysore Districts at the other end and the 6 9, 
6 6, 6 4 5 3 and 4 9 of the Kolar, Bangalore, Kadur, 
Chitaldmg and Tumkur Districts in the middle The large 
proportion of Muhammadans in Shimoga District is due 
to the fact that it was the part of the State which 
was over-run bv the Bijapur Sultan m about 1637 A D 


The Christian community m the State is about 71,000 
strong It has been steadily increasing at a rate much 
larger than the Hindus, and larger even than the Muham- 
madans The higher rate is doubtless mamly due to conver- 
sion The increase during the last forty vears (1881-1921) 
has been nearly 42,000 or 144 1 per cent In other words, 
the Christians m the State were in 1921 nearly two and 
a half times as muuh as they were in 1987 The 
figures showing the increase per decade are as follows — 


Year 

Popnljktion 

iQOreAse 


LU tboneandH 

P c 

1881 

29 


1891 

88 

804 

1901 

60 

81 8 

1911 

GO 

i9 6 

1931 

71 

19-8 
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Of the total Christian population, 57,500 are Indians, 
6,900 are Europeans and allied races, and about 6,SOO 
are Anglo Indians In 1912, there were in all 60,000 
Christians and they were thus distributed among the 
races — ^Indians, about 46,000, Anglo-Indians, 5,700, 
Europeans and allied races 7 400 The Indian Chris- 
tians have thus increased from 4b, 000 m 1911 to 57,500 
in 1921, i e , by about 25 per cent Christians are found 
mostly in the Cities of the State, 8,500 out of the 11,600 
of the increase among them dunng the past decade being 
set down to the Cities As regards the districts, they 
are found in the largest numbers m the Bangalore 
District and in least numbers m Chitaldrug The figures 
are as follows — Bangalore District, 6 340, Kolar District, 
2,320, Mysore District, 2,0b9, Chitaldmg District, 329, 
Hassan District, 4 195 , Kadnr District, 6 221 and 
bhimoga District, 3 $05 From the denominational 
points of view, of the 71,000 Christians in the State, 
62,000 are Roman Catholics, 7,400 belong to the 
Anglican communion, and b,700, Methodist Of the 
other sects returned, the Lutherans count 354 adherents, 
Presbytenans 303, South India United Church 226 and 
certain other denominations clubbed together under the 
head “ Minor Protestant denominations, 317 The 
Roman Catholics are, therefore, by far the largest in 
numberB m the State Among them, less than 1,500 are 
of European race, about 4,000 are Anglo-Indians and 
more than 4b, 000 are Indians The Indian element, is 
therefore, predominant in the Catholic denommation 
This is primarily due to the fact that Roman Catholicism 
has been largest in the Mjsore field (otde Chapter VIII — 
Religion) The Europeans and Anglo-Indians form the 
bulk of the Anglium communii^n, being nearlj. 6,000 out 
of 7,600 The bulk of the Methodists are, however, 
Indians being more than 5 800 out of a total of less than 
6,700, BO also the larger number of those who returned 
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themselves as Baptists, minor Protestant denominations > 
etc Lutherans and Congregationalists are nearly all 
Indians The new denomination of the South India 
Umted Church counts of its 22b persons, 19 persons of 
European and allied races, 11 of Anglo-Indians, 196 
Indians, most of them resident in Bangalore City and 
Civil and Military Station, Bangalore and the remaining 
few m Kolar Gold Fields 

The Animists in the State number about b3,0Q0 The 
enumeration of Animists at the Censuses has neither 
been uniform nor strictly correct owing to the ohyious 
difficulty of drawing a line as to where Hinduism ended 
and Animism commenced even as regards wholly Animistic 
tribes and castes During the past twenty years, there has 
been, according to the Census returns of 1921, a falling 
off m the number of Animists in the State Whether 
this IS due to desertion m favour of Hinduism or absorp- 
tion bv it it IS difficult to sav The tendency for these 
tribes 18 to include themselves under the name of Hindus 
with whom, indeed, they have a great deal in common 

The number of Jams letumed at the Census of 1921 
was in round figures, 21,000 They have increased in 
the past forty years Ufc;fil-1921) by 92 7 per cent, which 
18 a larger rate than that of either Hindus or Muhamma- 
dans and only about two thuds of the Christians The 
Jams in the State represent a past m which their 
forbears played no mean part, as much m the political 
as in the liter arv field A larger population at one time 
claimed adherence to their religion and great kmgs and 
able generals professed it and propagated it in every part 
of the State Mysore is one of the few corners of India 
in which Jams at present are found m a fairly compact 
body, following peaceful occupations and keeping up 
their ancient faith Of the districts, Shiraoga has the 
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largest number of them m proportion to the population, 
VIS , b in every 1,000 Kadnr and Tnmkor Districts 
show 4 m every 1,000 and Kolar nearly the same num- 
ber Chitaldrug and Mysore show less than 2 each and 
stand last Bangalore and Hassan Districts each with 3 
in every 1,000 stand between Kolar and Mysore The 
comparatively large number m Shimoga is due to the 
existence there between 8th and 12th centuries A D , of 
a Jain principality with its capital at what is now the 
village of Humcha The rather large numbers found m 
the Kadnr District should be traced to the same reason 

The numbers belonging to the minor religions are 
inappreciable and call for little remark A few facte 
about them may, however, be noted The Sikhs who 
numbered 293 m 1911, were only 134 in 1921 The 
Brahmo population numbered 60 m 1S21 ae against 65 
m 1911 The number of Parsis m the State m 1921 
were 217 as against 101 m 1911 , and Jews numbered 36 
in 1921 Buddhism claimed in 1921 as adherents 1,319 
persons as against 6 m 1891, 10 in 1901 and 622 m 
1911 The increase is stated to be due to the activities 
of a Buddhist mission which has been working for some 
time in the Civil and Mibtary Station, Bangalore The 
figure for 1921 shows that it is net dormant 

Though the statistics of age, as compiled from the 
Census returns, are admittedly defective, there is no 
better material for computing biith and death rates and 
for comparmg the fecundity and longevity of different 
communities as the registration of vital statistics in the 
State — as elsewhere m India — is still imperfect For 
purposes of comparison the Census statistics are not 
wholly worthless as mistakes tend to cancel one another, 
and the nature and proportion of errors is fairlv constant 
from Census to Census, as can be easily proved from the 
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pnblished Reports Taking the returns for 1921, it is 
found that of the total population of the State about 
one-eighth are below the age of 6 years, and that between 
5-10 years, the number is nearly one-seventh The age 
period 10-15 mclades a little less than one eighth For 
all ages up to 16, the proportion is 38 2 per cent and 
between the ages of 15-60, it is 48 9 per cent of the 
whole Those who are 50 and over constitute 12 9 per 
cent of the entire population As between the sexes, males 
outnumber females in all age-periods, except 0-6, 6-10, 
and 20-25, and females are considerably fewer m age- 
periods 10-15 and 16-20 The causes for this dispantv 
are dealt with below Among Hindus, 37 4 per cent are 
below the age of 15, 39 7 per cent are between the ages 
of 16-40 and those aged 40 and over form 22 9 per cent 
The proportion of children under 5 years of age is higher 
m this religion than among the Jams who have the 
lowest proportion, but it is less than m the other reli 
giODB The aged, i e , those who are 60 and over, are 
proportionately more numerons among the Hindus than 
among the rest Among Mohammadana, those below 
15 years of age form 39 1 per cent of the male popula 
tion, 39 6 per cent are between the ages of 16 and 40 
and those aged 40 and over constitute 21 8 per cent 
The proportion of children under 6 years of age is 
slightly less than among ChnstiauB but is better than 
among Jams as well as Hindus The aged are slightly 
less m proportion than among Hindus but are better 
than in the remaining religions Among Christians, 
36 3 per cent of males are below 15 years of age, 43 9 
per cent are between the ages 16 and 40 and 19 8 per 
cent are aged 40 and over The proportion of children 
under 5 years is inferior only to the proportion among 
Animists The middle aged are proportionately more 
numerous than among Hindus and Muhammadans 
because the proportion of those in later years is extremely 
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Btnall among th.e European community^ evidently due to 
the practice of returning to England after active life 
Among Jams 32 9 per cent are below 15 years of age^ 
the proportion of those m age-period 15-40 la the highest 
in all religions in the State viz , 4-5 3 per cent those 
aged 40 and over form 21 8 per cent The proportion of 
children under 5 years is very low, in fact, it is the 
lowest m all rehgions Bo also is the proportion of those 
aged 60 and over if Christians are excluded Trade and 
commerce have attracted a large number of Jams from 
their birth places outside the State and they are generallv 
temporarv settlers who have left their dependants 
behind The proportion of those in the non-productive 
ages at either extremity of life la therefore, low Among 
Ammists, the proportion of those below 1 5 years of age 
IS so high as 42 8 per cent, between 16-40 years there are 
36 7 per cent of the total population and those aged 40 
and over form 20 6 per cent The proportion of 
children under 5 years of age is the highest m the State 
and shows that the Ammist m Mvaore, os elsewhere in 
India, 16 the most prolific The proportion of those aged 
60 and over is not so low as in the case of Jams and 
Christians but is lower than among Muhammadans and 
Hindus 

Taking the distnbution of age by f'astes, it may be 
noted that children nnder 5 years are most numerous 
among the Animist Lam bams, there being 143 children 
per 1 000 of the population The next is the Indian 
Christian community with 134 children per mille 
Among the Hindu castes, the Tigalas (134) are more 
prolific than others Next in order are the Madiga 
(127), the Brahmans (122) Nevgi (120), and the Vodda 
(119) castes Low proportions returned are by the Bana- 
]iga caste (107), Lingayat and Panchala (110), and Beda 
(113) per mille Among Muhammadans, Pathans have 
131 children per 1,000 of the population The Sheikhs 
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and the Saivids follow them with 127 ajid 125 per miUe, 
respectively Taking the effective ages of 15 to 40, it le 
found that the highest proportion, 446 per mille, is 
returned in the Idiga caste among the Hindus The 
proportion among the Brahman, the Holeya, and the 
Limgavat castes is the same, , 404 The Tigala has 
the lowest proportion, , 373 per mille Among the 
Muhammadans, the Sheikhs have the highest pro- 
portion and the Pathans the lowest In the age group 
40 and over, the highest proportion (260 per mille) is 
returned by the Golla caste Next come the Banajigas 
with 247 The lowest proportion is returned by the 
Idigas among Hindus, being 196 per mille The propor- 
tion in the three Muhammadan groups is almost equal 
(Pathan, 192, Saiyid, 194 and Sheikh, 190) The pro 
portion among the Indian Christians is the lowest of all, 
being 171 

The " mean age ’ of the Census returns is the average 
age of the persons at the time of enumeration It 
largely depends on the proportion of the young and the 
old, which again is determined by birth and death rates 
Taking the State as a whole, the mean age for males is 
estimated at 25 7 years and for females 24 9 The 
mean age for the total population (both sexes) is 
thus 2*) 3 years The death rate is placed at 37 5 
per mille per annum and the birth rate at 43 5 per 
mille These figures are admittedly mere approxima- 
tions though probably they are nearer the mark than the 
rates calculated from reported vital statistics, which are 
demonstrably imperfect and inaccurate as well The 
mean age is lower m the Western than m the Eastern 
Division Am ong the mam religions, it is lowest among 
Aniroists and highest among Jams 

As regards fecundity, taking the State as a whole, it is 
found that there are 174 children under 10 to 100 
married females aged 16-40 In the Western Division, 
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the proportion is greater than in the Eastern, the figures 
being 178 and 173, respectively Though for the State 
and the two divisions, it has improved amoe 1911, when 
it stood for both the State and the Eastern Division at 
163 and at 164: for the Western Division, it has not 
reached the high level of 1901, when the ratio for the 
State was 193 and for the Eastern and Western Divi- 
sions 196 and l87, respectively As between the difierent 
religions, the highest ratio is among the Ammists, there 
being among them 197 children for 100 married females 
The Mahammadans are more prolific than the Hindus, 
the ratio for the former bemg 189 and for the latter 172, 
which IS slightly less than the ratio for the whole State 
for all religions As to longevity, in the whole State, 
there are 16 persons m either sex aged 60 and over to 
100 adults aged 15 40 In the Eastern Division, the 
people seem to have a longer average span of life tham 
in the Western, for there are in the former, according to 
the Census returns of 1921, 18 males and 17 females 
aged 60 and over for ever) 100 Ebdulta against IS males 
and 12 females in the latter Accordmg to districts, 
Kolax has the highest proportion of the aged, the figures 
bemg 23 for males and 21 for females Next in order 
axe Bangalore, Tumknr, Mysore and Chitaldiug Districts 
in the Eastern Division The lowest proportion of the 
aged 18 in the Kador and Shimoga Distncts The very 
low proportion of the aged m the Kolax Hold Fields (20 
for malea amd 18 for females) is dne to the fact that the 
mimng industry in that place affords work mainly for 
adults 

In most European countries the females are found to 
be m excess of males , in Myaore, as m India generally, 
the converse is the case, the males outnumbenng the 
females In 1921, out of a total population of 6,978,892 
persons enumerated m the State, 3,047,117 were males 
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and 2,931,776 females The number of females is thus 
less than that of males and their proportion per 1,000 
males is 962 This is better than the AU-India propor 
tion, which 18 only 946 per mille In most of the 
Provinces and States m India, males outnumber females, 
very low proportions of females being 830 and 820 per 
mille in the Punjab and in the Punjab States, respectively 
In Delhi it is 738 per mille and m the Andamans and 
Nicobars it la as low as 303 per mille It only m the 
Madras Preeidencv, Central Pcovmces, Bihar and Orissa, 
and the States attached thereto, and m the State of 
Manipur that there la a preponderance of females The 
highest proportion is to be found in Manipur, where it is 
1,041 per mille In the Central Provmces, the sexes are 
almost m equal proportions, the hgures being 1,001 
females to 1,000 males In the Madras Presidency and 
in the Province of Bihar and Onssa, the proportion is 
1,028 per mille 

The general deficiency of females in the State is shared 
by its Divisions and districts as well The proportion is 
greater m the Eastern than m the Western Division 
In the former it is 968 females per thousand males, r\hile 
in the latter it is 948 The effect of immigration is 
generally to reduce the proportion of females in the 
general population and this is appreciable m the “City ” 
areas, the figures for three of w^ch — Bangalore, Mysore 
and Kolar Gold Fields — are mcluded m the Eastern 
Division Exclusive of the “City population, the pro- 
portion of females in the Eastern Division is much higher, 
namely, 976 per mille The difference between the 
proportion of females in the population of the two Divi- 
sions 18 due to the inclusion m the Eastern Division of 
the Mysore District which has a large population with an 
excess of females, and to the other districts having a fairly 
high proportion of females, while Kadur and Shimoga 
Districts, which are included m the Western Division, 
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have a very low proportion of females It is only m 
the Mysore District that females slightly outnumber 
males, their proportion being 1,002 per mille of males 
In all other districts females are less m number than 
males The lowest proportion is to be found in the 
Kfldof District, where it is only 910 per mille, closely 
followed by Shimoga Distnct with 916 per mille The 
sexes are almost in equal proportions in the Hassan 
District, there being 998 females per 1,000 males The 
proportion m other distncts m order is Bfitn galore 972, 
Kolar 971, Tamkur 958 and Chitaldrug 947 females to 
1,000 males The taluks reveal interesting variations 
In the taluks m the Western half of the Mysore District, 
females outnumber males, their ratio per 1,000 males 
varying from 1,004 in the Yedatore to 1,063 m the 
Nagamangala taluk The same feature is noticeable in 
all the taluks of the Hassan Distnct, except Manjarabad, 
Bel nr and Arsikere taluks the maximum ratio of 1,070 
per mille bemg m the Channarayapatna taluk The lowest 
population of females m the State, viz , 780 per mille is 
m the Koppa taluk of the Kadur Distnct Excepting 
Kunigal taluk, where the sexes are m equal proportions, 
and Turuvekere sub taluk m the Tamkur District, the 
remaimng taluks m that and other districts show an 
excess of males It is found on close examination that 
as migration from outside the State has no appreciable 
effect on the sex proportion of the taluks showing an 
excess of females over males, such excess has to be set 
down to the higher proportion of females m the district 
bom population The deficiency in the number of 
females in the Kadur and Shimoga Distnct taluks — they 
range from 780 to 833 per 1,000 males — has to be attn- 
buted to immigration from outside the State , the propor- 
tion IS fairly high m the distnct-bom population 

In all the City areas and in the Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore, females are in greater defect than m 
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: le general popnlation This disproportion is very 
j larked m the Kolar District, where it ze only 846 per 
] iille For the remaining places, the figures are — 
Bangalore City, 855 , Civil and Military Station, Banga- 
lore, 932, and Mysore City, 917 per mille A considera- 
tbn of the immigration figures shows that the lower 
wtoportion of females lo these places is partially at least 
nue to the immigrant population with a very low proper 
ition of females forming an appreciable part of the 
^enumerated population Excluding the City areas, the 
highest proportion of females in the urban population is 
to be found in the Mvaore District and the lowest in that 
of the Kadur District As regards rural population, 
Hassan and Mysore Distncts have a slight excess of 
females over males It is only the ‘ City areas that 
are really urban m character and not the other places m 
the districts classified as such for municipal purposes 
These differ but little from the rural country surroundmg 
them In the population ot the City areas, the popula- 
tion of females is considerabl'v lower than the proportion 
in the total population of the State, whereas this is 
exceeded by the proportion of females in the urban 
population of the Bangalore, Kolar and Mysore Districts 
In the case of the Mysore District, the proportion of 
females m the urban population is greater than the 
proportion in the rural population as a whole There 
are, besides urban places in which females exceed males 
and some of them are situated m tracts which have a 
preponderance of females Among these are Magadi 
(1,032 females per 1,000 males), Talkad (1,019), Naga- 
mangala (1,002), Knshnarajapet (1 025) and Periyapatna 
(1,026) It may, therefore, be inferred that the variation 
m the relative proportion of the sexes m the urban 
population of the districts is not so much due to varia- 
tions m the urban features as to factors affecting the sex 
constitution of the locality 
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In the natural population of the State, as distin-^ 
guishei from the actual population, the proportion 
more favourable to females, the proportion being 972 
females to 1,000 males The reason for this is to be ^ 
found m the fact that migrants generally leave then 
womec folk at home, so that while immigration tends ^ 
lower the population of females m a given population, 
emigration swells it In the Mysore State, immigrants 
outnumber emigrants very largely and hence the proper 
tion of females m the Etctual population is less than m 
the natural 

As the population of the State is mainly Hindu, the 
proportion of females to males among Hindus closely 
follows that for all religions In all the other religions 
it 18 lower than the latter, the greatest defect being 
among the Jams, the proportion being only 826 per 
mille Among Ammiats, the proportion is 9bl per mille 
of males, which is nearly equal to the all religion pro- 
portion Among Christians, it is 928 per mille The 
Muhammadan population of 872 per mille is better than 
that among Jams The lower proportion in these 
religions is due largelj to immigration 

Among Hindus, in no caste does the number of females 
exceed that of males The highest proportion of females 
IS to be found in the Nevgi caste in which the sexes are 
almost equal, 999 females to 1,000 males Lingayats 
have 990 females to 1,000 males , Bestas, 988 , Vokka- 
bgas, 986, Kumbas 981 , and Upparas, 976 In other 
castes the proportion of females is less than 969, the 
Hmdu proportion The lowest proportion is to be found 
among Idigas, with 918 females per mille followed by 
Mahrattas, 919 and Vaisyae, 922 The Brahman propor- 
tion IS 947 per mille Viewed by age periods, the pro- 
portion of females partakes of the character! stio of the 
general proportion of Hmdns, i « , in the age- periods 0 6 
and ^-12, there is a preponderance of females over males, 
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while in the next age-period 12-15, the nnmber of 
females falls considerably below the number of males 
The proportion of females increases with each succeeding 
age-penod, but the improvement is not so much as to 
convert the defect of females into excess except m the 
case of Bestas (l,0S4) and Tigalas (1,018) in age- 
penod 20-40, Yaisya (1,027) in age period 15-20, and 
Lmgayat (1,012) in age penod 40 and over As 
regards Muhammadans, the Sheikhs have a better pro- 
portion of females (908 per miUe as against 893 of 
Pathan and 877 of Baiyid) than the rest Taking all 
the religions, m the ages of mfancv, viz , 0-5, the 
number of females is omformly more than the number 
of males This preponderance is kept up in the succeed- 
ing age-penod 5 10 In the age-penoda 10-15 and 
15 20, the excess of females in the preceding age periods 
turns into a deficiency In age penod 20-25, females 
again ontnumber males From age-penod 26 30 up- 
wards females are in defect, the lowest proportion being 
in the age-penod 30 40 This marked defect of females 
m the age-penoda 10-15 and 15 20 is probably due 
partly to higher mortality among females in ages, 6-20 
and partly to mcorrect return of the age of unmarried 
females and of mothers of very tender ages, so that the 
numerical supenoritv of females m the age periods 5 10 
and 20 26 is at the expense of the two intervening age- 
penods The heavy mortality among females accounts 
for their low proportion in age period 30-40 In the 
sacceeding ages, the proportion of females improves 
correspondingly with the improvement in their relative 
mortality to males A stndy of the vital statistics figures 
confiims this Though these are admittedly imperfect, 
there is nothing to show that omissions occur more 
largely in one than m the other sex From these, it is 
seen that in the first year of life, the mortality among 
males is higher than among females, so much so, that 
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although tho number of male births exceeds female 
births, the proportion of the latter to the former is 
actoaiij Jarger among the survivors (1 034 females to 
1,000 males for the whole State) This higher mortality 
among males continues till the age of 5 vears is reached 
After the age of 5 years and up to the age of 30 years 
the mortality is higher than among males From this 
age onwards, it is higher among males than among 
females Attempts have been made to explain this 
excess of males over females in Mvsore and in India 
generally The excess of males in the Onited States of 
America has been explained as mamlv due to larger 
migration of males into it The excess of females over 
males in Europe is greatest m the northern countries of 
Europe, thence diminishing towards the south until m 
the countries on the Mediterranean there is an excess of 
males “ It might seem at first sight,’ remarhs Mayo 
Smith, " that climate or geographical position had some- 
thing to do with this distribution of females among the 
countries of Europe But we cannot believe that there 
IS any direct mfluence of climate on the proportion of 
the sexes If there be aoj influence, it must come about 
indirectly through births deaths or migration affecting 
the two sexes unegually He is inclined to trace the 
excess of females m Europe to greater mortality among 
men from year to year, despite the fact that there are more 
males bom from year to year than females In India, 
the higher sex ratios ace found in the South and East 
and the lower in the North and West The deficiency 
of females appears to increase as we proceed North and 
West Where the Dravidian element is pronounced, as 
m South and Central India, there the female excess is 
seen, and the male ratio falls, conversely, wherever the 
Aryan element la pronounced as in the North and West, 
the male ratio rises and the female ratio falls Apart 
from this, it has been suggested that the fall m 
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the female ratio dtinng the past two decades has been 
due to the fall in the proportion of femalea bom to 
males born and to the absence of famine mortality which 
selects adversely to males and the heavy mortality from 
plague and influenza which has selected adversely to 
females In the Mysore State, migration has little or 
no influence on the general sex ratio of the State as a 
whole The reason for the excess of males over females 
in it has to be looked for in the variations m the sex 
ratio at birth and at death At birth there is a prepon- 
derance of males both here and m the European coun 
tries, but in the sex ratio at death there are striking 
differences up to 5 years of age, the average number of 
deaths among males is high and bo far conditions are 
similar , while m Europe, males have better chances of 
life for a comparatively short period of ten veara from 
the age of 5, here the chances are even better and con- 
tinue for 35 years, i e , np to the age of 30 Whereas 
the namber of male deaths to 100 female deaths in 
England and Wales at age-permd 16 25 la 133, m 
Mysore, at age-penod 15 20 it is 81 at age period 20-30, 
83 and at 30-40, 109 This diffeience in sex mortality 
explains to some extent the difference in sex proportion 
The greater mortality among females ha-, been ascribed, 
among other causes, to infanticide, neglect ot female 
children, evil effects of early marriage and pre-matnre 
child bearing a high- birth rate and primitive methods 
of midwifery, hard work allotted to women and harsh 
treatment meted out to them In Mysore, infantit ide 
does nob exist and as to the obh^r causes mentioned, 
they prevail as much as they do in the rest of India 
Any improvement m this must be blow but with the 
growth of education, medical facilities, and general 
culture, it 18 possible that conditions will alter If they 
do improve, the excess is likely to be lessened perceptibly 
if not altogether wiped out At present the dehciency 
M Gr VOL I 13 
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m females dominates the situation Since 1881 the 
ratio of females has been falling , from 991 in 1891 to 
980 in 1901 to 979 in 1911 and 962 m 1921 This is 
m keeping with the similar fall in most of the Provinces 
and States of India The vital statistics figures lead to 
the inference that the female population has not grown 
at the same rate as the male population lnfiuen 2 a was 
a disturbing factor in the past decade but if the deaths 
due to it are eliminated, the ratio would be 950 for the 
decade as against 962 with them Even then the fall is 
seen to be a continuing one As regards the observation 
that the Dravidian race shows generally an excess of 
femalefi over males, the taluk figures referred to above 
seem to corroborate it to some extent in this State The 
exact bearing of the general prevalence at one time 
of the matriarckaie (Mother right) in Southern India, 
where the Dravidian race is predommant, and the 
paramountcT of the patriarchate (Father right) in the 
North and North- Weat of India generally on this problem 
has still to be worked out The points can only be 
referred to here but cannot, for obvious reasons, be 
pursued at any length 

“Civil (Condition,” m the Census Reports, indicates 
any of the conditions as to marriage of a person, t e , 
whether he or she is unmarried, married or widowed In 
Mysore, as m the rest of India, marriage is not only 
universal but also takes place early m life The signifi* 
canoe of this statement will be better appreciated if a 
few comparative figures are given Taking the age of 
65 years as the hmit after which first marriages are 
extremely improbable, there were, in 1921, m the State 
4,459 males and ],820 females who had not married 
The corresponding figures for England and Wales (1911) 
were 172,202 for males and 189,645 for females There 
were thus, m England, 39 bachelors and 104 spinsters 
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for oue each in the State Below 16 years of age, 1,815 
males and 68,736 females had been married in the State, 
while not a single person under 15 years returned as 
married m England Between the ages of 15 and 20, 
the number of the married m the State was 14,713 for 
males and 176,174 for females against 3,192 for males 
and 20,117 for females in England and Wales This 
means that for every five males and nine females in 
Mysore who had married before attaining 20 years of 
age there was only one male and one female in England 
and Wales 

In the State, the unmarried among the males are 
more numerons than among females The majority of 
bachelors are below the age of 15 years, while among 
females a fair proportion has been married bv that age 
Except in the earlier age-period a, the married state is 
more common among males than among females In 
the case of the widowed, males are m a minority m 
every age-period and in the total population Taking 
the unmarried condition first, it is found that 55 per cent 
of the male and 39 1 per cent of the female population 
belong to this category Of bachelors, 68 per cent are 
below the age of 16 vears, 31 per cent are between the 
ages of 15 and 40, while those aged 40 and over number 
17,228, or about 1 pec cent Of the whole anmarried 
female population 93 6 per cent of maids are below the 
age of 16 years, while those between the ages of 15 and 
40 years form onh 5 9 per cent Spinsters aged 40 and 
over number only 6,909 and represent 0 5 per cent of 
the entire unmarried female population The unmarried 
of all ages are proportionately more numerous among 
Christiaos than m all other religions, the proportion 
being 602 per mille of the total Bachelors are in almost 
equal proportions among Muhammadans and Ammiste, 
Viz , 572 and 671 per mille, respectively The proportion 
among Jams is slightly leas and the lowest proportion is 
M Qr VOL I 18* 
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found m the Hindu religion, tu , 647 per mille Among 
females the unmanned of all agea are proportionately 
most numerous among ChristianB, the ratio being 490 
spinsters to 1,000 of the total population The Animists 
follow with a proportion oi 468 per miUe , the Muham 
madans, 433 per mille , the Hindus, 387 per mille , and 
the Jams, 356 per mille Judging from the figures of 
the unm Birr led among females, it would seem that the 
married state is most common m the State among Jams 
and Hindofl and least so among Christians Early 
mamage la more common than adult marriage among 
Jams Adult mamage prevails more commonly among 
Muhammadans and Animists A fact worthy of note is 
that the proportion of the unmanned of all ages to the 
total population m the State has increased b> 6 per mille 
of each sex amce 1911 This is so in the different 
religions as well As the improvement is noticeable 
from Census to Census, since 1881, there is ground for 
the inference drawn that there has been an unmistakable 
tendency “ to postpone marriage to later ages * 

The number of married persons is 38 9 per cent of the 
male and 40 8 per cent of the female population Mar- 
riage IS comparatively rare among bojs under 16 tears of 
age, while by that time a fair proportion of girls will have 
been married These earl-y marriages are specially com- 
mon among the Hindus The proportion of the married 
among females increases up to the age of 25 years, after 
which it falls not only on account of mortality in that 
seix, bnt also in the other aez, ou , by loss of husbands 
The largest number of married females is m age-period 
20-25, m which nearly 20 per cent of the wives will be 
found Among males the married are most numerous in 
age-group 30-36 and their numbers decrease from thie 
age onwards, but their proportion to the male population 
of *corre8poDdiDg age is always higher than the same 
proportion among females Thus, among those aged 40 
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and over, there are 12 males who have wives to 5 females 
who have husbands This is because husbands are in- 
variably older than their wives and as such the latter are 
grouped m some earlier age period Also, while elderly 
bachelors marry, Bpinsters rarely do so But the more 
important reason is that while widowers generally marry, 
if they can, widows do not, at least among the Hindus, 
who form 91 7 per cent of the total population Among 
Hindus, the proportion of the married of all ages is 39 0 
per cent of the male and 40 8 per cent of the female 
population The Hindu male proportion is seen to be 
higher than the general proportion of the married of all 
religions together and the Hindu female proportion is just 
equal to the general female proportion In the remain- 
ing religions, the proportion of mamed males is less than 
the general proportion, the figures being Muhammadan 
38 8, Animist 38 1, Christian 36 4 and Jam 3b 1 The 
proportion among Muhammadan and Animist females is 
higher than the general average, viz , 41 6 and 4 3 per 
cent, respectively The proportion among Jam females 
la 40 0 and among Christians 37 2 per cent, which is the 
lowest in all religions The number of children less than 
6 years of age who were returned as married at the 
Census of 1921, is 208 — 77 boys and 131 girls Of these 
numbers, 75 boys and 128 girls are Hindus, one is a 
Christian girl, and two boys and two girls Muhammadans 
The number of married children under 5 years at the 
Censas of 1911 was only 26 — 9 bovs and 17 girls The 
mcrease has to be regarded as large, especially m view of 
the fact that such marriages are prohibited under the 
Infant Mar n ages Prevention Kegulation m force m the 
State Either the Law has been evaded by the marriages 
being celebrated outside the State limits or the Law has 
been admuustered without undue seventy, i , by mere 
fines, which are considered aa part of the inamage 
expenses mcurred 
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In the whole State, the number of widowers m 1921 
was 186,839 and of widowa 588,699, the percentages of 
which are 6 1 and 20 1 to the male and female popula- 
tions, respectively There were 30 widows below the age 
of 5 years, 39G between 5-10 and 2,202 between 10-16 
The corresponding figures for widowers are 6 below 6 
years, 72 between 5 10 and 82 between 10-16 years 
In ell age periods, the proportion of widowers le less than 
the corresponding proportion among widows The bulk 
of the widowed m either sex is among Hindus, while m 
the remammg religions the numbers are comparatively 
insignificant 

For an account of the marriages and institutions 
prevaihng in the State, see Chapter VI anfe 

At the Censue of 1921, the population of the State was 
divided into two broad categorieb — the literate, those who 
could read and write, and the illiterate, those who could 
not do 80 Of the total population of the State (5,800,000), 
only a few more than 443,000 are literate Of these, 
about 386,000 are males and about 67,0(X) females This 
means that of every 1,000 of the total population, only 
74 are literate Of every 1,000 of the population of the 
age of 5 years and over, the number literate is 84 The 
proportion for the total population zs made up by 127 
bterate out of every 1,000 males and 19 hterate out 
of every 1,000 females (or taking population of 5 
years and over, 143 and 22, respectively) This means 
that the total proportion of literates among males 
IB nearly seven tunes that among females Hindus have 
76 hterate out of every 1,000 persons of the age of 6 
years and over, the Mohammadana 158, and the Chris- 
tians 411 The minor comraamtiea have the following 
proportions — the Jams, 203 out of every 1,000 persons 
of the age of 6 years and over , the Buddhists, 310 , the 
Sikhs, 406 , the Brahmoa, 750 , the Jews, 742 , and the 
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Pare IB, 744 The AnimiatB show the small proportion of 
6 in 1,000 Literao ib closely connected with occu- 
pation, and those communihea are more literate which 
require a knowledge of wntmg and reading To some 
extent also, it is dependent on the existence of facilities 
for learning, whether there is need for it or not Ani- 
mists do not require a knowledge of reading and writing 
and they Jive in places where there are no schools Next 
to them come the Hindus, who are largely agricultural 
and are largely reaident in the rural area, where edu- 
cational facilities are usually less than m the urban 
Unless a school is close by, no agriculturist thinks of 
education for his children Muhammadans follow mostly 
urban occupations, which require a knowledge of letters, 
apart from religious necesRities They have, therefore, 
twice the Hindu proportion of literates among them 
The Chriutian community is even more urban and has, 
therefore, even a larger need for letters and better 
opportunities for learning Farther, the special facilities 
aflforded to them by Missions in the matter of education 
make them easily the moat literate in the State The 
high literacy of the Jams is explained by the fact that 
they are largely engaged m trade or industry, m which a 
knowledge of letters is necessary They have besides a 
traditional love for letters, which drives their boys to 
schools 

In the districts, where the Hindu population predo- 
minates, literacy is lower than m the Cities, where the 
literary classes are found in large numbers Of the 
districts, Kadur shows the largest proportion of literacy, 
96 in 1,000 persona of the age of five years and over Next 
comes Shimoga with 98 Then come Tumknr, Hassan, 
Chitaldiug and Kolar, with 78, 77, 74 and 71, respec- 
tively After a gap comes Bangalore Distnct with 63 
and last, after a greater gap, comes Mysore Distnct with 
46 Eadur’s literacy is due to the fact that it has a 
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large imnugrant Christian population which is literate 
Mysore District has the largest proportion of Hindus and 
has the smallest proportion of immigrants m its popula 
tion, its literflcy proportion is, therefore, lowest The 
proportion of literates in the four Cities are — Bangalore 
City 843 , Mysore City d34 , Civil aud Military Station, 
Bangalore 292 , and Kolar Gold Fields 180 The pro* 
portion of literates among women for these Cities is 186, 
162, 171 and 69 respectively The lower literacy of the 
Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, is due to the fact 
that part of its Hindu and Christian population belong to 
the servant class normally required m a Cantonment 
Similarly, the low proportion of the Kolar Gold Fields has 
to be set down to the large proportion of labouring classes 
m its population which cannot be keen on learning 
Eight castes show 100 or more hterates out of 1,000 of 
their total population These are in order — Brahmaji , 
Vaisya, Kshatnya, Neygi, Panchala, Banajiga, Lingayat 
and Mahratta Eight others show less than 20 , six 
others again, between 20 and oO , two others, Ganiga and 
Devanga, show 12 and 4 per thousand, respective! v 
Castes that show the largest proportion are those that 
follow the ‘ liberal ' professions, the fighting classes and 
the trade and industrial classes These are the classes 
which congregate largeK in towns and have education ej 
facilities withm their easy reach The Holeya and 
Madiga form the large agncnltural labouring class £uid 
live largely in villages and are not m reach of schools 
The impetus for change is only just beginning to affect 
them They show, therefore, low proportions of literates 
Of these two, the Madiga proportion is worse and le as low 
as the Arumists and this is not to be wondered at seeing 
that his general position is an abject one, except that he is 
settled in the village and is not a wanderer like the nor- 
mal Axnmist The large agricultural caste of Vokkaliga 
shows 39 literate out of every 1,000 which, considering 
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what B> large proportion of it lives m villages far away 
from schools, 10 not a very low figure as compared with 
the Hindu proportion 

In female literacv, the progresBive communities 
lead, Jews, Brahmos and Parsis come first The 
Chnstians come next , a long wav after come Sikhs 
and Buddhists, very near them come the Jams and 
Muhammadans and a long ^ay below them come the 
Hindus 

The largest proportion of literacy is m Kannada — 58 
m every 1,000 persons of all ages knowing this language 
Out of every 1,000 of the population of all ages, 10 are 
literate m English, 6 in Tamil fa in Hindustani, 4 in 
Telugu, and 1 in Marathi The literacy of 10 in every 
1,000 of all ages m English is fairly well distributed over 
the whole State I’he Cities of Bangalore and Mysore, 
being Umversity and educational centres, have the 
largest proportion Of the Districts, Kadur is first with 
69 per 10,000 of the total population, Shimoga next with 
68 and Kolar close beside it with 67 Then come in order 
Hossan, Tumkur, Bangalore and Chitaldrug Districts and 
lost. My sore District In this respect as in general literacy 
Kadur District is first and Mysore District last The 
Indian Christians show a proportion of 90 literate in 
English out of every 1,000 The Muhammadans show 
10 and the Hindus 8 Among Hindus, the Brahman 
shows Id out of every 100 literate in English The 
extent of literacy m particular age-groups shows that 
there »» a the State a lapsing mto illiteracy of literates 
m later life Thus for every 1,000 persons, in the age 
group 5-10, the number of literates is 35 for males and 
12 for females , 128 for males and 3fa for females m the 
age-groop 10 15, 174 for males and 43 for females in 
the age-group 15-20 and 169 for males and 19 for 
females m the age-group 20 and over There has, 
however, been a fair growth m literacy since 1887 The 
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proportion of literates to the whole population for five 
dec^ea shows this unmistakably — 
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The increase m the proportion since 1901 has been 
common to all the Distncts and Cities and to the last 
two decades The figures for males for the State 
(excluding the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore) rose 
from 117 per mille m 1901 to Idb per miUe m 1911 and is 
157 per mi lie for 1921 , that for females rose from 8 per 
miile m 1901 to 13 pec mille m 1911 and 21 per mille in 
3921 The progress m female literac’s is seen by the 
fact that the 1921 proportion is more than 2i times the 
1901 proportion It ma> not be verj much by itself bat 
it IS seen to advantage bv this comparison The pro- 
gress indicated by Census figures is confirmed by the 
Departmental statistics There were m 1891, in the 
State, 3,526 institutions, public and pnvate, with 102,438 
scholars in them In the twenty years ending 1911, the 
number of institutions had increased by about 850 and 
the scholars by about 44 000 In the decade ending 
1921, the number of institutions rose by about 6,000 and 
the scholars by about 172,(XK), an increase which has 
been termed “ phenomenal ” This large stride has been 
set down to “ the veiy vigorous educational policy 
initiated in the State early m the decade and continued 
to the last ' 


For Census purposes, five languages have been treated 
aa vernaculars of the State These are — Kannada, 
Hindustani, TeJugn, Tamil and Marathi The number 
of people who speak these languages expressed m 
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These languages between them include 6,850,000 per- 
sons The persons whose mother- tongue is not a verna- 
cular of the State, number 129,000 This means that 
out of every 1,000 persons of the population, 979 speak 
vernaculara of the State and 21 speak some other langu- 
ages Of these other languages, the moat widely spoken 
are, among Indian languages, Lambani with nearly 
48,000, Tula 35,OCO, Konkani 12,000, and Maiavalam 
nearly 6,000 , among European languages Rnghsh with 
14,000 Other languages, Indian and foreign, like 
Gujarathi and Persian, count about three and one 
thousand, reapcctivelj , and some of them very small 
numbers as for example, Burmese 6 persons or Armeman 
or Baluchi 2 each Among the vernaculars of the State, 
Kannada holds, as will be seen, the most prominent 
position Telagu has large numbers only in a belt m 
the North East and elsewhere is spoken by very small 
numbers as compared with Kannada (For further 
particulars under this head, see Chapter VII ante ) 

At the last Census as m the previous Censuses, the i 
mfirmitves regarding which detailed information was 
collected were insanitv, deaf-mutism, blindness and 
corrosive leprosy The total number of afflicted of all 
kinds 18 9 936 persons, of whom 6,713 aie males and 
4,223 are females Of these, more than one-half have 
been returned as blind, deaf mutes exceed a third, and 
the remainder, which is about one-eighth of the total 
afflicted, IS divided between the insane and lepcoas 
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persons, the former nombenng 869 and the latter 814 
The proportion of the afflicted to 100,000 of the popula- 
tion 18 as follows Insane 15 (17 males and 12 females), 
Deaf-mutes 60 (70 males and 60 females), Blind 87 
(98 males and 80 females) , Deproos 5 (8 males and 3 
females) Among males, the number of the afflicted is 
greater than among female m all the infirmities It is 
doubtful if this disparity is due to any immumty peculiar 
to females , possibly cases of wilful concealment are 
greater m number among them The number of these 
unfortunates who generally belong to the lowest classes 
and live mostly on alms, has varied widely from Census 
to Census m the State The largest number was 
returned at the Census of 1871 (18,480), which in the 
following Census declined by more than 50 per cent 
(7,836) A rise of 35 per cent was recorded m 1891 
(10,619), which was followed bv a fall of 20 per cent in 
1901 (8, 684) In 1911 there was again an increase of 
about 60 per cent (12,245), and the last Censna shows 
a decrease of 26 per cent The large decline in 1881 
hfts been ascribed to the great famine of 1B76-1877, 
which must have told more heavily on mfirms than on 
the able-bodied No explanation is available for the 
mcrease m 1891 or for the decrease in 1901 in the 
Census Reports for those years In the Report for 1911 . 
it 18 stated that there was no uniformity in the methods 
of abetract in the Census of 1901 and that, therefore, it 
was necessary to take the figures of that Census with 
some modification The decrease since 1911 may be 
largely due to the infinenza epidemic of 1918, though 
the Census Report for 1921 makes it clear that it might 
be due, at least partially, to making np the figu-es at 
different office* instead of at the Central Office as m 1911 
The total number of persona returned as insane at the 
last Census ts 869, of whom 626 are males and 843 
females A little more than a fourth of the total {ciz , 
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222) IS toand la the Bangalore City as the only asylam 
for iQsanes m the State is located in that place The 
figures for the reraaming Cities are — Kolar &old Fields, 
6 , Mysore City, 17 , and Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore 25 In the districts the largest number 
returned is 102 from Kolar Chitaldcug District follows 
with 100 afflicted persons The rest are distributed m 
the remaining districts, the actual numbers ranging from 
44 m the Kadur to 92 in the Mysore District The 
number of deaf-mutes returned was 3,609, of whom 2,133 
are males and 1,476 females The largest number 
returned is 6 65 persons from the Mysore District, 
followed by 620 persons in the Tumtur District In the 
remaining distiicts the figures vary from 219 id the 
Kadur District to 472 m the Kolar District The total 
number of persons returned blind is 5,188, of whom 
2,849 are males, and 2,339 females The largest number 
fl,086) IS ID the Mysore District and the smallest (214) 
in the Kadur District The proportion of blind persona 
to 100,000 of the total population for the State and for 
the several districts is as follows — • 

FerflotiA 


Mjiore Bt«(« (inclndlag CirQ uid MRitory Slaboa 
Uangilore) W 

fiui^tlorA Ihftnoi (molDdin^ Civil ud MillUry 
BUtion) 68 

Kol&r Dlitricl (indudlrig Eolar Gold Fields) 100 

Tamtur Diitriot 93 

Mj»on Diitnot (inoladln^ City) 89 

Cbluldnig Diitriot 109 

Hmuq Dutnot 83 

K*duT Dittnot 

Shimo^i Diitnct ^ 


The State average of 8 7 to 10,000 persons may be com- 
pared to 15 persona to the same number for India in 
general, and against 8 6 for England and Wales The 
highest proportion is in the Chitaldrog District , next in 
order are Kolar Btnd Tumkur These three districts 
have between them the hottest and driest parts of the 
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state The MaJiiad portions, bhimoga and KAdnr Dis- 
tricts have the lowest proportion This la m acicordajice 
with the view that the infirmity prevails to a greater extent 
in localities with a maximum of heat and glare There 
has been a declme in the incidence of the disease since 
1911 An examination by distracts shows that the 
djBease prevaals most largely in Chitaldrug (about 11 for 
every 10,000 persons) and next to it in Kolar (10 for 
ever\ 10,000 persons) The facilities for the relief of 
those suffering from eye diseases have been increased 
during the past decades at the Minto Ophthalmic Hospital, 
■which IB equipped on modem lines The nnmberof suc- 
cessful operations performed m this and other hospitals 
m the State is gro'wing up from decade to decade 18S1 
1891, 72 operations, 1891 1901, 545 operations, 1901- 
1911, 3 008 operations , and 1911 1921, 6,577 operations 
The number of persons returned as lepers is 314, of 
whom 232 are males and 82 females They are eiclusive 
of 25 lepers (13 males and 12 females) who were on the 
ennmeration day at the Leper Asylum at Bangalore 
City The largest number has been returned from the 
Bangalore District, including the City and Civil and 
Mihtary Station, viz , 111 persons This represents 
more than a third of the total afflicted The Kolar 
District and the Kolar Gold Fields have 90 and 7 persons, 
respectively No lepers were returned from Mysore 
City The rest of the number are distributed in the 
districts, the figures varying from 6 m the Kadur District 
to 26 m the Mysore District As between the sexes, the 
proportion of females to afflicted males ig very low, , 
853 per mille Taking the figures from 1871 to 1921, it 
would appear aa if there has been a decrease m the inci- 
dence of the disease m the State dnnng certain decades — 
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In 1911, a large number of lepers was returned from 
some taluks of the Bangalore am] Kolar Distrirts In 
1921, excepting Bangalore and Cbmtamani, all other 
taluks and also the taluks of Dodballapui, Anekal and 
brimvaspur have returned comparatively large numbers 
of these iniinns Statistics for 1911 of the last men- 
tioned three taluks are not available The prevalence of 
this disease to a greater extent lu these taluks is not 
clear, at any rate, no plausible explanation for the 
greater liability of the people of these areas to this 
disease has been forthcoming 

The subject of caste, tribe or race is dealt with at some 
length in Chapter VI antt, to lyhich reference may be 
made for details A few general facta may , however, be 
mentioned heie Whatever its origin, and whatever its 
merits or dements, caste still swavs the population of the 
State as, indeed, of India generally Ca=te is still a 
living thing and as such at every recurring Oeoaus, 
petitions for special treatment of one kind or another 
are common At the Cen'ius of 1921, for instance, 
the Satanis in the State desired to call themselves 
“ Venkatapur Brahmans Some members of the 
Nayinda caste wished that their name should be changed 
to “ Nayanaja Kshatnyos ’ Certain Kunchetigas of 
Bangalore and M)Bore desired to be shown as a com- 
munity separate from the Vokkaligas, the Devanga 
Samaj of Hubli requested that their caste should 
be shown separately from the Nejgi , some Pan- 
chalas petitioned they should be grouped os “Viswa 
Brahmans ' Lmgayats of Knshnarajpet desired that 
they should be shown as “Virasaivas” under religion 
and “Vixaeaiva Brahman,” '* Lmgadhan ' or ‘ Virasaiva 
Kshatriya,’ etc, under caste, certain Hole) as wished 
to be known as “ Adi Dravidas ” and Kurubars as 

Arya Ksbatriyas ” These requests seem natural, 
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especially with the growth of education and general 
culture 

The Hiodas of the State ha^e been enumerated m the 
Censos under 34 castes, and these together form 98 76 
per cent of the Hindu population On the numerical 
basis they may he grouped thus — 

(0 Seven castes which have each over 200 000 persons 
These are — Vokkahga (23 6 per cent) Lingayat (13 3 
per cent) Holeya (119 per cental Kuraba (7 3 per cent) 
Madiga (5 1 per cent) Beds (4 9 per cent) and Brahman 
(3 9 per cent) ol the total Hindu population 

(ii) Six which have between 100 000 to 200,000 These 
are — Beatha (2 9 per cent) Gol la (2 8 per cent) Vodda 
(2 8 per cent), Banajiga (25 per cent) Panehala (2 4 per 
cent) and Uppara (1 99 per cent) of the total Kindci popu- 
lation 

(in) live which ha\e between 50 000 and 100,000 
These are — Agasa, Idiga, Tigala Neygi and Mahratta 

(iv) Ei^ht which have between 20,000 and 50,000 
These are — Kumbara, Nayinda, Ganiga Devanga, Vnisya, 
Eshatnya, lludali and Satani 

(v) Four wbich have between 10 000 and 20 000 These 
are — N'agartha, Darzi, Jogi and Kunchetiga 

(vi) Four which have less than 10,000 each These 
are — Lain bam, Meda Koracha and Eomati 

Of the 6rst seven, the Vokkahga, Lingayat, Kuruba, 
Beda and Madiga castes are mamly rural , the Holeya 
18 equally rural, except that a goodly number of this caste 
IS found m the Kolar Gold Pielde area and in the Civil 
and Military Station, Bangalore, and the Brahman is 
more largely urban than the others, nearly a fifth of this 
caste living in the Cities of Bangalore and Mysore All 
the SIX castes of the second group are main!} rural So 
too are the five of the third group except that of the 
Neygi about a seventh of which u> m Bangalore City , 
and of the Mahratta of which nearly a seventh is found 
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in the Cities So also the castes forming the fourth 
group, excepting the Kshatnya- of whom nearly a fourth 
and the Mud ah of whom nearly three-quarters of the 
total uamber are m the Cities Of the four castes of the 
fifth group, the Darzi caste has about a third of its 
numbers mthe Cities, the others are maanly rural Of 
the castes falling m the last group, more than a third of 
the Komati caste is in the Civil and Military Station, 
the rest being mainly rural The occupation of the 
castes of which an appreciable part is m the Cities, is 
found to be of an urban character 

As regards distribution, Bed a and Neygi are found m 
small numbers and Bestha and Uppara very largely m 
Mysore Distnct Ganiga and Kumbara are found id 
small numbers in Chitaldrog District Qolla is fonnd 
largely in Kolar, Tamkur and Chitaldrug Districts , 
Madiga largely in Kolar, Tumkur and Bangalore Districts , 
Holey a m comparatively small numbers in Shimoga and 
Chitaldrug Districts and Jogi largely m Bangalore and 
Kolar Districts The Lingayat is found in comparatively 
small numbers m Kolar Distnct There are nearly no 
Kunchetigas returned from this district Lambani and 
Nagartha are to be found mainly in Shimoga District , 
Mahrattas chiefly in Bangalore and Shimoga Districts 
and Naymdas largely in Bangalore, Kolar and Mysore 
Distncta Tigalaa inhabit Bangalore, Kolar and Tumkur 
Districts Satams are fonnd only in small numbers m 
Chitaldrug and Kadui and Vaisyas are proportionately 
few 10 Mysore District The Vodda is found largely in 
Bangalore, Shimoga, Kolar and Chitaldrug The other 
castes are fairly evenly distributed over the State 
Taking the Cities, m Bangalore and Mysore, the Brah- 
man caste 18 found m larger numbers than any other 
Hindu caste In the Kolar Gold Fields, the Holeyas 
form a large part of the total They are found m larger 
numbers than any other caste id the Civil and Military 
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Station Bangalore, a*? well The populations of the 
districts are largely composed as follows, the castes 
being mentioned in the order of their numerical 


strength — 

Bangilore IWBtnct 
KoIat Diitnct 

Tumkar Ciatnct 

VjiEore PiRtrict 

Clutoldrttg I>«tnot 

HiWM Distnat 
Eadar Dutn<.t 

StumogA Otitnct 


VolcklOigA flolByA uni MfcdigA. 
Vokkalig* Holeya, bed* and 
Madiga 

VokkAbgA LiDgayat Mkdiga 
B»dA QoIIa and Karub* 
VdkkaligK Holeja, LiDgEy«t 
Enrnb* Beetha and Fppara 
liiDgayal B©da toand) 

GuU« fttid \ okkaligi in some 
whit Binaller proportioni 
Vokkaligi Holeyi andLlogayat 
LiDgayatand Holey* mainly and 
Vokkaliga in smaller propor 
tion 

Lngayat Terv mnch orir any 
other ungle caste 


Of the 340 000 Muhammadans found m the State, 
mote than one-half are Sheikhs, less than a fifth are 
SAi\nds, about a seventh are Pathans, Pinjans, Moghuls 
and Labbais count each less than 10,000 and all other 
groups about 27,000 

The Christians number a little over 71 000 Nearly 
6,000 of these are persons of European and allied races, 
a little less than 6,800 are Anglo-Indians and 67,600 are 
Indian Ohrietians It is worthy of note that while the 
number returned, at the last Census, as of European and 
allied races is abont 6,900, the number of persons 
letnmed as bom m Europe, America, Africa and 
AufltraJasia jb about 4,200 That is, there are nearly 
2,700 bom most probably m India and returned as of 
European and aUied races As the 4ngJo-Indian8 are 
separately shown, this figure, if correct, should represent 
moetly the numbers of European familiee settled in the 
Civil and Military Station, Bangalore There is no 
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other place in the State where any large number of such 
persons conld have bettled 

The subject of occapatiouB is touched upon m detail c 
m the Chapter relating to irts, Industrves and Manii- 
facturts {vide Vol III, Economic — Chapter YII) Onlv 
a few outstanding features will be briefly referred 
to here Nearly 80 per cent of the population, m 
1921, relied on some form of agriculture for their princi- 
pal means of subsistence Industry gave occupation only 
to 7 28 per cent, and of this total, the textile industries 
absorbed about 1 G5 per cent and the mdustries of dress 
and toilet 157 per cent Trade was followed by 4 38 
per cent, and of this, trade m food-stuffa took m 2 28 per 
cent In the Cities, the functional distribution la very 
different from that m the country as a whole, the pro- 
portion of persons dependent on agriculture being less 
than that dependent on trade, commerce and industry 
In the districts, agriculture predominates, with smaller 
percentages under industry, trade and commerce The 
devolution of caste fiom father to son is still ruling 
supreme, except in the Cities The process of disintegra- 
tion has, however, set m, and is slowly but steadily, 
forging ahead Under the modern system of Govern- 
ment pursued in the State, all avenues of employment 
are open to everv class and caste m it , education is no 
longer the monopoly of any particular cominumties or 
castes, the further opening up of the country bv rail- 
ways and roads has enabled people to move about freelv 
JD search of paving occupations far and near , and the 
growth of trade and commerce has helped to multiply 
new occupations People are thus being induced to give 
up their hereditary occupations and follow new ones 
according to the bent of their minds The returns of 
the last Census throw considerable light on this defection 
from traditional callings Among the Yokkaliga, Tigalai 
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Panehftla, Neygi. Uppara and the Komati castes only a 
httle over 50 pei cent are still foond following their 
ancestral occupations The Beda, Besta, Uppara, Kumba 
8Uid Madiga are getting more and more dissociated from 
their ancestral callings, the percentage of workers follow- 
ing their original callings being leas than 10 per cent m 
each case Increasing numbers of people are being 
attracted to factories, mills, mines, etc ^\ith the 
growth of local industnea and mining, more will be 
abeorbed by them Borne of tbe castes, like the Agasas, 
the Devangas, the Gknigaa and the Holevas are still 
dividing their strength fairly between their hereditary 
occupations and others Although the Lmgayats are 
said to have no occopation, the vast majority still cling 
to agriculture for their hvelihood 

The percentage of dependants to actual workers is 
noted below for the mam heads of occupation — 


Hinr Cum 

No PUB 10 000 

OP TOTAL 
POPCLATIOH 

PPBCBttTAOE or 
DEFBUDAlrre TO 
jlCFOAL WOKEEBB 


PeTTODB 

mpported 

Actokl 

Tork«ra 

Xq 

CitlM 

In Ennl 

Anas 

A. ProdootioD of B«w MAtenals 

8 066 

1996 

101 

807 

B PrM«ntk»i ud Supply of 
lliklerkJ SnlMtanoef 

1,386 

413 

178 

906 

C Psblio AdmiuiitrmUon ud 
Lmm) Artf 

436 

136 

SM 

S97 

D MiaoellAlMCNU 

; aw 

125 

138 

90 


The Panchamae, including the Holey a and Madiga 
castes, number nearly nine lakhs m the btate, and form 
thus a little less than one-sizth of its total population. 
Each Holeya or Madiga worker has, on the average, two 
or three dependants 
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The problem m Mysore is not one of over-popalation 
or of ont-mnning the ineans of Babsigtence The rate of 
increase in the population is low , m fact, the increase 
per decade has shown a steady decline since the decade 
ending 1881 In the decade ending 1891, the incroaae 
stood at 13 1 per cent, in 1901, at 12 1 per cent , in 1911 
at 4 8 percent and m 1921, at d 0 per cent In the 
WeBtern part of the State, there has been an actual fall 
m the population during the past two decades In the 
decade ending 1891, the increase stood at 11 b per cent, 
m 1901, it fell to 0 6 per cent, m 1911, there was a 
decrease of 1 7 per cent and in 1921, the decrease rose 
to 1 8 per cent The problem, therefore, is how to 
augment the growth of population in the State generally 
and particularly how to combat the decline in the 
■Western Division At the average rate at which popula- 
tion IS actually increasing, ir , 0 3b per cent per annum 
(the average for 50 years), the population of the State 
can only double itself in about 277 years, taking it for 
granted that neither famine nor epidemics intervene m 
this long period As regards the means of subeiatence, 
the position is somewhat difficult to gauge Production 
depends primarily on the growth of agricultural produce, 
growth of industries, advance in education and develop- 
ment of thrift among the people Growth of agricul- 
toral produce depends, m its turn, on the increase in 
occupied areas, multiplication of agricultural stock and 
extepsion of irrigation In 1881-82, the occupied area 
stood at 45,44,090 acres, m 1890 91, 60,42,880 acres, 
m 1900-01, at 70,48,491 , m 1910-11, at 75,00,638. and 
m 1920-21 at 73,44,022 The increase has been, as 
will be observed, at a decreasing rate In 1891, there 
was an increase of 33 per cent on the area m 1881 , in 
1901, the percentage of increase felJ to 16 6 per cent , in 
1911, 6 4 per cent , and m 1921, 4 b per cent In 1921, 
there was actually a decrease, if we take the figure for the 
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cropped area The following statement shows the cropped 
area for five decades w’lth percentage variation — 


Year 

Acres 

VftTJBtlon in 
• bsolnte figures 

Percent»go 
of Ysristion 

1081 

4 851 006 



1891 

S m 010 

-(-1 090 004 

+ 2S 42 

1901 

6 083,829 

-1- 606 319 

+ 9 fi 

1911 

6 188,183 

+ 306BO1 

+ 63 

1992 

6 959 090 

- 236 036 

- 3S 


The fall m 1921 was dne primarily to the influenza 
epidemic of 1918, which affected rural population more 
than the urban (see Chapter X infra) In regard to 
agricultural stock, the following are the figures — 


DKecRipnoH op 
Stock 


or BTOCK 


1069-80 


1899-00 


1910-U 


laachai 


BoBa bnllocko, cotri 
bviLUoDi ui8 Tslven 

Sb««p ftnd goctR 

Ploughs 

C*rt« 


8 406 lOS 
Q 445 004 
607 548 
104 459 


4 758 017 
3 709 946 
79a 807 
100 293 


6 016B20 

4 soodiaa 

089 071 
837 937 


6,400,99* 
4 14« 977 
066 769 
241 077 



\ ABJiTIDJf OP BTOCK IB 

Debcvftios ot Stock 

1009 90 
*nd 
1099-00 

1889-00 

sod 

1910-11 

ISKMl 

sod 

1930-81 


6 

7 

B9i 

Bolls, bvUoeka, sows, boiUoes 
snd osItm 

+80-6 

+ Si 

Hi 

Sh«6p ua 

+51 7 

+91 3 

- e 

Plaoghs ^ 

+ 7-0 

+13 7 


Csrts 

+736 

+83-0 
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As regards imgafaion, the following figures exhibit the 
position, though they ehould be understood with the 
qualifications mentioned below — 


Area altuallt unher Irrigation (area cropped) 


Year 

Area fa acres 

Area ol land oo which 

crow were ctowh 

iDcladibK donble 
cmppeil areBB 

1900-tH 


aea stv , 

J 015 

1V105U 


961 062 

694 

1990031 


b® 668 

923 «9^ 


The difference in the first of the two decades above 
mentioned is about b2,065 acres under " area in acres ' 
and 40,779 acres under “ area actnatiy cropped , and m 
the second decade, under the former the decrease js 
61,504 acres and under the latter 50,797 acres These 
difierences are easily understood when we remember the 
factors governing them The figures axe for decade 
years only and the seasonal conditions vary from year to 
year Apart altogether from other causes governing the 
figures, these two dominate the sitoatioo Some caution 
musk, therefore, of necessity, he exercised while drawing 
conclusions from the figures of cropped (irrigated) aieas 
for decade years onlv The extent of irrigable area, 
VIZ , area made avail able for irrigation by the State, very 
often at a great expenditure, does not whollv determine 
the cropped or irrigated area in any given year As is 
well known, a successful agncultural \ear is the result 
more of the seasonabiiity and fair abundance of rainfall 
than of the mere availability or irrigation facilities 
Moreover, if the particular year la preceded by a single, 
or a senes of good, tolerable or bad years of rainfall, the 
results are sure to vary from the expected normal 
standard To illustrate the point under consideration, 
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the following extract, taken from the State Adnmiatra’ 
turn Report for 1920-21, giving the charactenatics of that 
revenue year, m which, it ma\ be mcidentallv noted, 
there has been a decrease of irrigated and cropped areas 
may be usefully quoted — 

* * * There was a considerable diminution of 

rainfall in the Kolar Tumhur and Chitaldrug Distncte both 
the Hmgar and Mungar rams in the Kolar District being quite 
deficient * m * * Great anxiety was felt about the 

seaRonal prospects and a programme of relief operations was 
kept ready against emergencies x? :t ♦ North 

East "Monsoon was almost a failure few tanks having received 
a full supply In the districts of Bangalore, Kolar and 
Tnmkur the wet and dry crops suffered badly * v * 

When these seasonal conditions are borne in mind, the 
diminution m the cropped irrigated area of the year in 
question appears qmte natural Thus to get a true 
appreciation of the significance of cropped and irrigated 
areas m any particular year or years, explanatory details 
of the kind just mentioned which cannot conveniently be 
exhibited in tabular form, have to be considered and 
given due weight for 

As to manufactures the value of the outturn from 
manufactures in ] 9 10 11 was about Bs 120 lakhs, in 
1920-21, it was Bs 22H lakhs Literacy has made fair 
progress, as will be seen from the following statement — 


Teas 

Nc 

) OP LirERlTE PEB MII-LS 

1 

P 0 at 
vanation 

Female 

P C of 
variation 

1901 

117 


8 


1911 


-1-214 

16 

-H87fi i 

1941 

163 

-HUO 

24 

-1- 60-0 I 


Apart from the growth of literacy, which has been 
fair, the rates of increase under population, occupied area, 
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and agnctUtural stock show no upward tendenc’v The 
rates are jnst commensurate with each other and no 
more While there has been no decline, there has been 
no progress either worthy of mention Bat consider- 
ing that the past fifty years has seen the groat famine of 
1876-77, and the rayages of the Plagueandthe Influenza 
it ought to be admitted that the progress attained has 
been maintained steadily from decade to decade This 
augurs well for the future Indeed, the progress undei 
manufacture is notable and if it is kept up, it would 
indicate progress In recent years, economic opinion 
has veered round to the view that an increase m the 
population of a country need not be feared provided the 
productive efficiency of the people stands high The 
stress has been, m the words of Professor Sehgman, 
shifted from food to wealth and efficiency Productive 
efficiency depends, according to him, not onh upon 
character and education, — intellectual, industrial and 
ethical, — but also upon social organization and et^nomic 
methods The problem of population, m short, is to day 
a part of the problem of production and distribution of 
wealth The efficiency of the people aa producers of 
wealth has to be improved, and a system of taxation 
which would aim at distributing wealth more in accord 
ance with modern ideas will soon be called for (For 
further information on this subject see Vol III, Chapter 

xni) 


The people of Mysore are, m general, a hardy, healthy 
and well-formed race, fairer as a ruJe than those of the 
low country The\ are also rather above the size of the 
coast people and possessed of regular features In the 
Western parts of the State the complexion of the people 
IB even much fairer than in the Eastern “I have 
never," savs Buchanan, "seen finer forma than those even 
the labouring women of that countiy frequently posBese 
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Their necks and arms are in particular remarkablj- weJ] 
shaped The generality of the people are courteous, 
polite, contented and poseessed of most of the passive 
virtues Wilting of the people of the old Nagaj Divi- 
sion m 1838, Mr H Stokes of the Madras Gml Service 
remarks — “ I have nowhere m India seen so much 
honesty and veracity as among the country people of 
Nagara ” The military air about the people of Chital- 
drag has been frequently referred to by old writers They 
have been described as Ekjnongst “ the most willing, 
hard workmg and trustworthy ” people in this part of 
India Their cheerful obedieuce, readiness to move at a 
moment’s notice and correct execution of orders have 
been spoken of highly and termed m some measure 
“national" In public character and disposition, the 
people of Mysore have been described as among the 
most conservative inhabiting South India In practice, 
perhaps, they exhibit a greater aptitude for the labours 
of the field and the tending of cattle than for other 
occupations. With the bucolic tom of mind there was 
no doubt much stolidity to be found among the agrestic 
binds, bat aooompamed with blind devotion and -simple 
fidelity to their masters The better specimens of bead- 
men, on the other hand, are dignified and self-reliant, 
commanding and gaming respect, proud of hospitality, 
eagacioua observers, shrewd in contestation and with a 
vem of homely good sense and humour The industrial 
classes and fi^d-labourers axe hard- workmg to a degree, 
especially the women While the bulk of the Hindus 
engage m haj^ bodily labour, the Muhammadans, who 
were until a century ago soldiers by profession, have 
taken easily to handicrafts and trades, m which they 
have shone People m the Nagai Malnad are fair and 
muscular, but of a lighter bmld than elsewhere They 
ascribe this to their nee diet, though probably it is aa 
much due to tha humidity cd the atmosphere they 
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breathe The superior siise and strength of the women 
of Basavapatna and itg vicinitv over those of the adjoining 
areas is very striking, though the latter have certainly 
the advantage m appearance The HaJIiar and Hale- 
paikas of the Na.gar Maln&d, though short of statore, 
are remarkably thick set and mnecnlar The Eeggades 
and the Malava Gaudas are tall and handsome In 
manual labour, however, men in Malnad are greatly 
excelled b> the Kanara coolies, who find their way into 
their midst in search of labour One of these labourers 
"Will, it 18 said, perform the -work of two Malnad men To 
the two maunds a Malnad man can carry with difficulty, a 
Kanara cooly will, it is said, carry three maunds (=84 lbs 
a distance of 12 milee In the Manjarabad area men 
are distingmshed far above the men of the plains by 
general symmetry of shape and powerful build or frame 
Their expression of conntenance is also manly and 
preposBesBing 

Towns are built in irregular and narrow streets Often 
thev ate roughly paved, but, except in areas brought 
under the Mumcipal Begulation, are not kept free from 
domestic refuse In the Municipal towns, the lay-out of 
streets and their sanitation bemg under control, a great 
deal of improvement haa been effected during the past 
forty years In several of these towns, congested parts 
have been opened up and new roads and conservancy 
lanes laid down to provide for their better samtation 
In Bangalore and Mysore this mode of improvement has 
been most effective, much money havmg been contmn- 
ously spent on the work New extensions, laid out on 
modem lines, and adopting the latest ideas m town- 
planning, have been opened out m these and other 
towils, and they have found favour with the people 

Almost every town has its temple {Devastdiia), which 
is usually found built m the middle of a street It has 


Q -ts 
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usually one or more mutU, which are oonvement for 
travellere to lodge in 

The villftgies in the Maidan parts are, as already men- 
tioned, Burroonded with the remamB of a strong hedge 
of lcaU\ {fiuphorh%u,m) , hutah {agare wctpara), sigikoA 
{tminosa eaponaruj) or other prickly bush The remains 
of a gate, which apparently was closed at night, are also 
to be seen m some places Similarly are to be seen m some 
parts of the country the remnants of the huda%, a round 
tower of loose stones with loopholes, intended evidently 
for defence from atta< ks of robbers or marauders The 
houses ore built in narrow streets, which are partly 
blocked up with granaries, and being usually very low, 
become m wet weather almost impassable from mire 
and cow-dnng Large pits are made in some part of the 
village, m which the manure of its inhabitants is thrown 
Straw 18 stacked m the backyajd of each house Each 
village has its own temple, dedicated to Hanuman, Yira- 
bhadra, or Basava also a shrine dedicated to the local 
goddess — Ammanavaru or mother These temples and 
shnnea are built with a vestibule or portico, m which 
the village headmen meet to discuss public business, and 
travellers are allowed to lodge An old record states 
that a great many of the murders in Mysore acknow- 
ledged by Thug approvers were committed in these 
bmldmgB and the victims buried in them In the 
MaJn&d, villages are, as previously remarked, almost 
unknown The owner of each estate has a large home 
on some eligible part of it, and his tenants, labourerB 
and servemte reside on their respective allotments Their 
cottages have small gardens of vegetables, plantains and 
other fruit trees 

The dwellings of the people are generally built of mud, 
one-etoreyed and low, with few, if any, openings out- 
wajds except the docff, but possessed of court-yards 
within, surrounded by verandahs, and open to the sky< 
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Iq the better houses, these are well-psTed and drained, 
while the wooden pillars and doorways are elaborately 
carved or painted The larger houses m towns and those 
of the wealthier land-holders in the Malnad consist of 
one or more square courts, called angola or chowki, open 
m the centre with a corridor all round , small dormi- 
tories and closets without windows open into these 
verandahs. The common name for a house ib mafiai, 
and its size is estimated bv the number of its ar hanas 
or compartments between the pillars A few are made 
with an upper storey and arc called mdhgai manai , a 
cutting of planks covered over with mud is sometimes 
added The walls are washed with white and red clav 
Bind the floors are polished and kept clean with cow- 
dung, plaster bemg hardly ever used A raiyat 3 house 
m the open country is generally a long narrow room, 
half of which is appropriated to the cattle at night, 
thatched with grass The temporarv hovels erected by 
the migratory tribes such as Voddars, etc , are called 
hatti A shed or hut is called gudtsel, and a habita- 
tion of the Holeya is known as gudu 

In the larger towns, the roofs of honses usually are 
tiled, and burnt bricks have displaced the sun dried bricks 
of olden days In the Cities of Bangalore and Mysore 
and also in the larger distnct towns and the Kolar Gold 
Fields, honses conceived on modem hnea, and modelled 
on European types, with Mangalore tile roofing, have 
become common within the past thirty years The 
frequent appearance of plague and the consequent open- 
ing out of these Cities on generous lines together with the 
liberal jKjlicy followed by Government in regard to grant 
of sites at cheap rates and house-building advances m 
the Cities, gave a large impetus to the building of sani- 
tary houses of the modern kind While the Mnmcipah- 
ties have msisted on well- conceived designs, with smtable 
sanitary arrangements m the building of houses, tile 
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people have shown an increased appreciation of the 
ideas underlying these requirements and readily acceded 
to them Much of the improvement discernible m the 
housing of the larger towns and cities la pnmanlv due 
to the giovrth of the samtary conscience m the people of 
the State durmg the past two or three decades The 
buildmg trade has shown an expansion during this 
penod, the demand for machine-made tilee of the 
Mangalore type being great and leading to the starting of 
factories for their manirfacture in widely distant parts 
of the State Tne Bangalore City Municipality has m 
recent years (1923-24) built blocks of small and cheap 
model houses and sold them to the poorer folk on the 
instalment system known as “hire purchase ” 

Dress generally vanes with caste White or coloured 
cotton etufEa of stout texture supply the principal dress 
of the people with a woollen kartell (blanket) as an outer 
covering for the night or a protection against cold and 
damp The generality of the Hindus including the 
Brahmans are bare-headed, the head being fully shaved 
except for the tuft ijuttu) at the crown The dhotra^ 
a thin sheet, covers the lower limbs, one end being 
gathered into folds in front and the other passed between 
the legs and tucked m at the waist behind A similar 
garment, avgostra {angai astro) 19 thrown over the 
shoulders In attending offices, Hindus usually wear a 
turban, called ptta or rumdl and a long coat {angi or 
anganka), either woollen or cotton The peta is more 
long than broad and is the characteristic head-gear of 
the higher classes m Mysore Tied m the tnangular 
Mysore fashion, it is both neat and admirable It is 
usually larce-bordered The rumdl, which is a large 
squaj^ cloth, la less worn now than of old The mer- 
cbact class dress more or leas jn the same manner The 
mundat or turban of Poona and Tanjore types is 
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practically obsolete now m the State, thongh it is still 
occasionally affected by old-fashioned Desaetha Brahmans 
Dress mclading short coats, trousers, etc , of the more 
Western type has been fairly common with all Hindus 
including Brahmans Indian Christiana dress mnch 
hke caste Hindne The younger folk don the cap, white 
or coloured, when attending schools and colleges The 
Hassan cap, made of wool, once in great vogue, has been 
oat of fashion for some time past The Italian felt cap 
was a great favourite with boys until recently It has 
been superseded by the home- spun white cap, which is 
all but umvenial now Indoors, the turban and coat are 
dispensed with, and an upper cloth is substituted The 
dress of the raiyats everywhere, except in the Moln^, 
consists of a rumdl, angostra and long loose drawers 
reachmg to the knee called chdlana, all made of cotton, 
local or imported, to which is mvanablv added a 'Kamhh 
When not at work, they often wear a blouse or short 
smock-frock The richer gaudas, and many of the 
raiyats in and around Kadur, wear angariTiO, and dhotras 
Labourers and others, a little lower than farmers, wear 
short tight drawers reaching to the middle of the thigh, 
called gxtdxgi and gird their loms with a long piece of 
broad tape of a strong texture called or kachcha 
The still poorer people wear only a rumdl, kamhh and 
lengutti (or piece-cloth) Among the raiyats of the 
Northern Malnad, a thick coarse dhotra is more common 
than the ekellana On the Nagar side, many wear 
chellana of red and white, or blue and white, striped 
staff The gaudas of Koppa, Jagor Valley, and near 
about ore distmgmshed by a peculiar blue and white 
stnped cloth, called nadukattu, which they tie round 
their waist, so as to leave in front a loose fold which 
serves as a pouch to carry betelnut, tobacco or other 
small packages Another peculiarity is found m the 
dress of the gaudas of Mel-bangad:, who make a sort 
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of jacket of their kambli by folding it close round the 
body and tying, or pinning witb a thorn, the oomera 
together over one shoulder The dress of the Manjara- 
bad gaudas la a good karnbh, paaaed roand the body and 
fastened over the left shoulder The waiat le girded 
with a similar article, or with a cloth, generally dark 
blue with a white atnpe The turbans are mostly white, 
or dark blue with a small gold edging The labourers 
have a similar dress of coarser material and usually wear 
a leather skull-cap All classes carry a knife, some of 
them very handsomely finished and mlaid with silver 
Until recently, few of these people went about without a 
match -lock or musket 

The dress of the women is generally very becoming 
and modest Unlike the women of other parts of 
Southern India, women of the State are usually more 
fully dressed A tight-fitting short bodice (Kupsa) is 
umversally worn, leaving arms, neck and throat, bare, 
the two ends being tied m a knot m front It is generally 
of a gay colour, or variegated with borders and gussets 
of contraating colours, which set off the figure to advan- 
tage Bodices of this kind are either local made, m 
pure Bilk or silk and cotton mixed, or imported from 
Kumbakonam, Mayavaram and other places down south 
This particular article of apparel distinguishes a woman 
of the State from her sisters of the Tamil, Telugu and 
Makyalam Districts, where the kupsa is restricted only 
to a few of the higher castes In the colder parts, to 
the west, a somewhat loose jEicket, covering all the 
upper parts of the body and the arms, is worn instead 
of a Jciipsa The stre (or SarC ) , a long sheet, the ordinary 
colours worn being indigo or a dull red with yellow 
borders, is wrapped round the lower part of the body, 
commg down to the ankle One end ib gathered into a 
lai^e bunch of folds in front, while the other, passed 
across the bosom and over the bead, hangs freely over 
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the right shoulder In the west, it is tied there in a. 
knot Among a few castes, the other end of the nre 
hangs over the left shoulder, passing over the right 
shoulder This is the reverse mode of wearing it and is 
restncted among the Bralimans to the Dravidaa and 
among the other castes to certain cnltivatmg sections 
known as Kudt-paita (nght-across) Ajnong some 
Brahman Beets, notably among the Madhvas, the lower 
end of the cloth is passed between the legs and tacked 
m at the waist behind, which leaves the limbs more free 
The deviations among the Brahman community are so 
many, that the mere fashion of wearing the atre is 
suficient to indicate the particular sect to which the 
wearer belongs Thus, the women of the Madhva, the 
Smartha, the Sri-Vaishnava and the Sanketi sects have 
each their own particular mode of wearmg the sire The 
Vaisya women dress nearly like Brahmans, but not 
always with equal effect As the fair golden-olive com- 
plexion natural to girls of the higher classes is much 
admired, those of the sex who are not so fan smear 
themselves with saffiron to produce a yellow tint, not 
only on their cheeks but also on their arms and legs 
The habit of blackening the teeth, copied from the 
Muhammadans and at one time largelv prevalent, 
IS nearly obsolete now except in rural parts The 
practice of covenng their heads and faces with a part of 
their sire, adopted likewise from the Muhammadans, 
18 , however, still in vogue, except among the Brahman 
sects inhabiting the cities Except among the cnltivat- 
ing castes, it has nearly gone out of use In parts of 
Malnad, many women wear a very neat cap of the 
adikkai halai, the membrane which covers the leaf of the 
areca tree This is nowhere else to be seen m India, 
except that men m eextam parts of Kanara do the same 
Among Brahman women of some sects, the haar is 
gathered mto one large phut, which hangs straight down 
M or VOL I 14 
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the btick very effectively decorated at the crown and at 
different points with ncbly chased oircnlar golden cawls 
and bosses Women belonging to the agricultural castes 
generally gather the hair mto a chignon or bunch behind, 
stuffed out with a fleece of wool, and run a large pm 
through, with an ornamental silver head to it, which is 
rather becoming In the Malnad, the women often do 
up the back hair in a very picturesque manner with a 
plaited arrangement of the cream white keiakt blossom 
ipandanus odorotissi'Ttwt) or even with orchid blossoms 
or pink cluster roses 

The pEwsion for ornaments is universal Every village 
has its goldsmith and m the cities there has been a 
large inflox of them from Kanara and some of the Tamil 
districts Though separate figures for Akkaeali (gold- 
smiths) are not available m the Census returns for 1921, 
the general class of Panchalae have flourished from 
decade to decade They show an increase of 27 2 m 
1921 over their strength m 1871 During the past decade 
they have increased by 3 2 per cent They roughly 
number about 132,000 in the State, and are about 22 
per mille of the population Gold ornaments are com- 
monly worn by women in the ears and nose, and in the 
arms, with rings on fingers and as many and costly 
necklaces and chains ronnd the neck as means will allow 
Plates and studs for the back of the head are also usual 
The silver ornaments are bracelets, chams and heavy 
rings for the ankles, and loops or zones for the waist 
Chains freq^uently connect the upper nm of the ear with 
the Dmamental pin in the hack hair and have a pretty 
effect Among Brahmans and a few of the higher classes 
there has been of late a tendency to use anklets of a less 
ponderous make than m the olden days Fashions are 
also changing m regard to jewellery, though only in the 
defkils of their make-up The trinkets most common 
among men are a silver cord or chain, clasped round the 
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waiBt, called udidkara, to which is sotaetimefl attacha 
a cylindrical mlver bos, called tdjfitta in which coma o 
other valuables are kept, and a round rhunnam box 
Lingayats, men and women, uvear a silver box, called t 
chowka or Jcaradigi containing the linga It usualb 
hangs on the breast tied by a stnng round the neck 
Those who cannot afford a choicka, tie the hnga m i 
handkerchief either round the neck or to the arm aboY< 
the elbow Gold aignet rmge are common, Brahman 
of the pnestly order tying them to their sacred strings 
Money is usuallv carried m a small net puree callec 
himnuini chtla, which is tied round the waist under thi 
cloth by strings attached to it at each end A large bag 
called wottai chila or hastatci is generally carried b^ 
Lingayats when abaent from home 

It would be tedious to describe the varieties of Hindi 
dress or ornaments m use in the different parts of thi 
State The only marked differences are m the Malnad 
aa indicated above 

The Muhammadan drees for men differs chiefly in cu 
and colour and m the weanng of long loose drawers 
But for undress a piece of dark plaided stuff le worn 
Muhammadans shave the head completely, but retam al 
the hair of the face, and grow beards A skoll-cap i 
worn, over which the turban la tied in full dress Thi 
women wear a coloured petticoat and bodice, with i 
large sheet enveloping the head and the whole person 
and pulled also over the face 

The higher class Hindus wear leather slippers, cnrlei 
up at the toe and turned down at the heel, as alsi 
eandals, with wooden or leather soles and leather straps 
The labouring and agricultural classes use sandals of i 
heavier make The M uhammadans also wear the shpper 
but smaller, and frequently a very substantial shoe 
covenng the whole foot Shoes and boots of the Europeai 
iw.ttem are common among both the communities m thi 
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citieB "Wonian are never shod, except occasionally on a 
journey or in very atony places, when they Bometimes 
wear sandals 

Members of the vanons Hindn casies and sects are 
known by the marks they paint themselves with on their 
foreheads Mamed women commonly wear a wafer- 
spot or patch of vermilbon, or sometimea of sandal-powder 
on the forehead The karadtgi, of the Lingayats has 
been mentioned above The commoner religious mendi- 
cants dress m a variety of grotesque and harlequm 
costuines Garments dyed with red ochre or saffron are 
the commonest mdication of a sacred calling 

Kagi CSiflitcwA comoana, the maruva or muduva of 
Northern India) which is by far the most important dry 
crop raised, Enpphes all the lower ranks with their staple 
diet It IB reckoned the most wholesome and mvigorat- 
lug food for labouring people In some of the districts 
even Brahmans largely use it, especially m the rural 
axeas That it is a wholesome food seems nn question- 
able It cannot, however, be easily taken to m after 
life Those scenstomed to rag\ cannot feel satisfied 
with nee and vice versa For this reason, children are 
early accustomed to this diet or to a mixed diet of nee 
and ragt It is always ground into flour, as wanted, by 
means of a hand mill called hieagallu In this operation 
it loses nothing by measure The flour is dressed m 
vanoQs ways The most common are a kmd of pudding 
called and two kinds of cake, called roih and doshe, 

both of which are fned in oil Professor Church, in his 
Food-gratns of India, gives the composition of ragi, from 
which it 18 seen that m 100 parts of whole (uiiuaked) 
ragi, there is 74 6 per cent of starch and 5 9 per cent of 
albnmmoids , ash, 2 6 per cent , fibre, 3 6 per cent , oil, 
0 if per cent and water, 12 6 The percentage of 
phoBj^ric acid in the whole gram is about 0 4, itd 
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nutrient value 84, and nutrient ratio ] 13 According to 
Forbes Watson, the food value of ragi is apparently great 
” The ragi seems to be,” he says, “ uncommonly rich in 
certain imporfe&nt mineral constitnents The amount of 
phosphoric acid m ragi is only lower by one-fourth than 
that in wheat, and it is more than twice as high as in 
nee It contains eight times as much iron, and eight 
times as much potassa as nee, and indeed, more of 
potassa than any of the other grains It is likewise, 
exceptionally rich m hme The ash, composed as It 
chiefly 18 , of the most important elements, amounts on 
the average to per cent in ragi, as compaored with 
0 760 per cent contained m rice It is, therefore, possible, 
if not indeed probable, that the large amount of favour- 
able composition of the ragi may more than counter- 
balance its mfenonty in nitrogen, so that, although 
according to the nntntive standard hitherto m use, it 
must be put below nee, ragi may still be, on the whole, 
a food satisfying by itself more completely the numoroua 
exigencies of an article of human diet than rice ” 

Except m parts of Bangalore, Kolar and Tumkur 
Districts, nee is the chief article of food for BrabmonB 
The nee used by the Brahmans, and called hast ahki (or 
green rioe) is never boiled Boiled rice of the common 
kind, called Kudupal akki, is used by the poorer classes 
Another sort of boiled rice, which is done by a process 
m which each gram is broken into four or five pieces, 
and hence called aidu nuguaklex (or five-piece nee), 
18 prepared only m the families of rajas, who favour 
it much In the MalnSd, noe is used by all classes, 
though in some ports the poorer folk use ragi Ghee, 
butter, milk and butter milk, form a large proportion of 
the diet of all Brahmans, as also dholl (oa;anui 
wheat, jaggory, etc Bolt, tamarind, or other pickle, and 
ckilhes ore uaed by all Vegetables of many kinds, 
including greens, are consuiued daily by all classes and 
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commTinitidS) Bangalore being noted for certain varieties, 
both English and Indian Pickle of a epecial kind ig 
well known in the Malnid and is much prized as an 
article of diet Betel-nut, betel leaf and tobacco ore 
also nnivereally consumed The betel leaves of Mysore 
are in great demand for their colour, tenderness and 
agreeable pungency Ghee and gingelly oil are used m 
making condiments and preparing dishes, cocoanut oil 
being used only bv a few immigrant castes accustomed to 
it Tobacco, however, is chieflj used by the Brahmans 
in the form of snuff and by other castes, chewed with 
betel-leaf or smoked in cheroots The Brahmans, Jams 
and Virasaivas (Lmgavata) abstain from ammal food 
The others eat aoimfid flesh and fish when they can 
obtain it Sheep, goats, fowls, wild hop, elk, other 
game and wild fowl are among the animals nsnally eaten 
By Bedars and few other castes, monkeys are occasionally 
shot for food The guana is considered game, and is 
much esteemed Foxea are also eaten Until a century 
ago, in the interior parts of the State, tame ducks, geese 
and turkeys were almost unknown The nyerB and 
tanks coutam several varieties of fish m considerable 
abundance, which are in great request and are taken by 
the Beafcas with nets , by other classes with hooks, 
and when the tanks are nearly dry, by Jetting off the 
water and Becurmg the fish as they he m the mud with 
wicker baskets The right of fishmg a tank in this 
manner is osually rented at varying rates Sometunes, 
the deep pools of the nvers are medicated with the nut 
of a tree, which kills or stupefies the fish, so that they 
rise to the surface, and are taken out by the hand The 
Can very and its afiSueuts and the Thnnga and the Bhadra, 
and the Sharavati abound lu fish which are much prized 
as food <Boe Chapter V ante) Those of the Thongs 
an^ the Bhadra attain a large size, 12 or 16 Iba and are 
much coveted near Mabishi (Shimoga District) and 
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soma other temple on the banks of rivers, where the 
Brahmans feed fish daily with boiled nee and will not 
allow them to be molested They become m consequence 
quite tame, and can be collected m large shoals at a 
minute’s notice 

An unusual kind of food is the seed of the spiny 
bamboo {Bambara arundiracca) which is abundant m 
the Ghat regions of the Maln^ When procurable it is 
collected by the poorer classes, end used as a substitute for 
nee or ragi This, however, happens but rarely, as the 
whole crop of bamboos of a particular species comes mto 
bearing m the same season, dies and is replaced by the 
crop from its Seed People in Malnad enumerate four 
kinds, Ktn bidam or small bamboo, Sebbtdaru or the 
large kind, TtaguUt and kanangi and say that the small 
kind is twelve, and the large kind five years, in coming 
to maturity Gamble states that the spiny bamboo 
flowers about every thirty years and is reproduced by 
seed, but several writers in the Indian Press, as noted by 
Watt, say only twice m a century A forest of surpass- 
ing splendour is transformed into one of desolation and 
death, soon followed by fire, until the charred BtemB, 
dust and ashes are all that remain But seeding would 
appear to take place in sections A writer in the 
Gardener's Chronicle describes the manifestation of 1863 
as having commenced in Travoncore, extended to 
Malabar m the following season and in the next year to 
Coorg and Mysore Mr Henry Stokes, m c s , m hia 
report of the Nagar Division of Mysore, dated 19th May 
1888, refers to a similar mamfestation which occurred m 
that Division in 1837 “ The small kind of bambus,” 

he writes, “ came to maturity in the begmnmg of 1837 
and vast numbers of the raiyats from Ajjampur, Tankere 
and Honnali, whose crops had failed, resorted to the 
jungle round the Bababudan Hills to collect the seed It 
sold for four rupees a kbaody, when rice mm selling for 
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Ka 7 or 8 The natoyes assert that bambu harvest is 
usually comcident with a season of scarcity Watt 
confirms this assertion and adds that the seeds, which 
somewhat resemble wheat, are edible, and have m 
certain years proved of great value in supplementing 
food supplies Speaking probably of this gram, Church, 
in his -Fbod-^rainA o/’Jndia, gives the nutrient value as 
87 He then remarks “The food value of bamboo 
gram, after the removal of the husk, is high , its defects 
ace due to the low proportion of oil and mineral 
matter 

In ihe Malnad, Bhagnx hxttu, or flour made from the 
pith of the Cariota ureits, is eaten b} Qalepaikas when 
nee IS dear 

Bpintnons liquors, sarai, are drunk freely bv the 
middle and lower orders also bv Bedars, Lambanis, and 
other castes and tribes Fermented liquors, called kallu 
or henda, are also used In the Malnad, the toddy is 
procured from Bhyrx {Carwta urens) and from the Ichal 
(Elatt sylv£sins) The palmyra (Torassas) is unknown 
jn the Malnad, while cocc^ufc trees are not tapped for 
toddy Brahmans, Virasaivas and Jams are stnctly 
sober In the towns the vice of drunkenness is confined 
to the lower orders of the population and in the rural 
areas to Gaudaa, Holeyaa, Madigas and such others. In 
the Malnad, Hslepaikas and Namdh^ Oaudae are 
addicted to kallu or hfjida Gan] a, called also hhangx m 
Kannada, is much smoked by Muhammadans, Lam bams 
and a few others. It consists of the dried leaves and 
flowers of the hemp plant {cannabis sahva) and is known 
"to be a very powerW intoxicator 

There is nothing special to remark of the social life 
led by the people of the State The larger communities 
are self-contamed to a degree, so that intercourse with 
one another is mainly restricted to trade and pnblic 
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afEftirs, which being them together Life m the townri 
IS moch esteemed, the amenities being greater and the 
opportunities for betterment sapenor Schools and 
Colleges provide the usual venue for field sports for boys 
in which they have won a good name for themselves 
Older forms of amusement have largely gone out of 
fashion Football, Cricket, Tennis and latterly Hockey 
are the favonrite games The ancient Hindu Theatre is 
still patronized, the influence of Parsi players from the 
Western Presidency being of late very pronounced in 
the matter of the presentation of plays, music and scenic 
representation The Cinema is in great vogne m Banga- 
lore, the City and the Civil and Mihtary Stataon containmg 
many “ houses ’ dedicated to it On festival occasions, 
they attract much attention to themselves from the rural 
population frequenting the City Men and women are 
fond of jatroB (or fairs) which are held in man} places 
m the State In connection with them cattle fairs are 
common and afford valuable opportunities for trade The 
more important of these will be found referred to in 
Volume V of this work Pilgrimages to Tirupati and 
to more distant shrines ate as common now as ever 
before among all classes of Hindus In the Malnad, 
visits to Dharmastala and a few other places are still 
much valued by a vanety of castes At village fairs, it 
18 common for the Dombars, tumblers by profession, to 
exhibit their clever feats The strength and agility 
displayed by them has been often praised by competent 
observers In parts of the Malnad, Bhagavat Atadavaru 
(or players of episodes from the Bhd.gavata purdna) are 
still to ba seen They are generally Haiga Brahmans 
and are well up m the traditional Vaishnava lore Ha.ri~ 
kaihat are common and have found recently admirers 
from among learned Christian Missionaries, who have 
shown a tendency to adopt them for the propagation of 
gospel stones The mSla or nautch, at one time very 
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general in the State, la now resorted to only on mamage 
oocamona Ite popularity has been on the wane for some 
time past The festivals of the village godd^sea and 
the annual sacnfices connected with them still attract 
large crowds from among the rural population Gambling 
18 practised by the low and unraly m the towns. 

Among the Hindus, the many festivals afford opportu- 
mtes for friends and relations to meet and interchange 
hospitahties and make preaente to each other As 
between the different commumties, there is general 
amity and good feehng throaghont the State Apart 
from occasional differences due to ruffling of religious 
feelings, great cordiality prevails between Hindus and 
Muhammadans Brahmans and Jams are greater friends 
now than ever they were in the State in ancient or 
mediseval times Similarly, great goodwill prevails 
between Brahmans and Virasaivos — thanks to the 
advance of general culture and education in the State 
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TABLE I— Generaii Statement 



iTjisore 

State 

Dlitriots 

Jahgir 

Are» in Square Mllee 

29 474 80 

99,820-09 

146 73 

Nnmbor of Towns an 3 Villages 

16 673 

16,672 

1 

(a) Towns 

106 

104 

1 

(b) Villages 

16,668 

16 616 

62 

Nninber of Oocnpied Honees 

1 199,683 

1 3B7 818 

9066 

(а) In Towns 

(б) InViliages 

17o 179 

1 021704 

[ Not 

a-rallnble 

Total Popnlation 

6 978,692 

fl.flOn.Sve 

883 KIB 

(n) In Towns 

662 628 

860 374 

2,264 

(6) In Villages 

6110,264 

4 636 002 . 

681 as 

Males 

8 047 IIT 

2,747 944 

299 878 

la) In Towns 

460 6£9 

440 471 

1,189 

(b) In ViUsges 

9 696 458 

2,997 778 

298 686 

Females 

S 981,776 

2 648182 

288 64S 

(a) In Towns 

411969 

410 908 

1,006 

(6) In Villages 

2,619,806 

2,287 929 

282,677 


TABLE ir— Vabiation in Populatiok since 1871 


PBB«0»8 


Mysore State including Ci-ril and 
Military Station 

6978 892 

6,816,198 

Bangalore Distriot 

1 036 876 

949 007 

Eolar Distriot 

799, aus 

780 163 

Tomkar Distriot 

773 199 

786 846 

Mysore Dlstnot 

1 408,319 

1,348 071 

ChlUldnig District 

6T4 179 

654,948 

Hassan Dlstrlat 

588,960 

$80,900 

Kadnr Distriot 

338,636 

388 467 

Shlmoga District 

(92,660 

616,716 
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TA3LE II — Variation in Population 
SINCE 1871— «mcW 




PCBflOHS 


Diutuiot 

1B91 

IBSl 

1S71 


S 

6 

7 

MvBore 8l»t« inolndJn* Civil hud 
lliUtaiy BUtiou 

49i8 60i 

4,186,109 

6 066 403 

Butgmlore Distnot 

609,911 

6T9,607 

843,1(9 

Eolv Dutriot 

GOl 118 

481,191 ' 

646387 

Tmolrar Diitrtot | 

679 UTO 

447 OSS 

680,638 

Mnor* UUtnct . 

1,1«1 ei4 

1 098 668 

1 104 808 

CUialdrag Dutriot 

424,699 

816 684 

447 068 

Hiuau Distnot | 

611976 

428 844 1 

618 987 

Kkdnr Diatnot 

8i2fi91fi 

291 B77 

807 137 

Bbimog* Dirtrict ! 

528,996 

607 434 1 

607 866 


VaMATIOK la PKBCBltTAQBB 


DiBTfiTCT 

2911 to 
1931 

1901 to 
1811 

’891 to 
1801 

1881 to 
1891 



8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

Uyiore But« iaoladlii* Olvil 
and HilitaTy SUUon 

B-»r 

480 

13-06 

18-08 

-1719 

Uan^alon District 

810 

738 

9 69 

-18 U 

—19-90 

Eolar DuMot - 

1 56 

7 83 

33 41 

99 64 

-^61 

Tnmkar Dlatnot 

514 

969 

16-99 1 

3817 

—64(1 

MvKiFa DIjinot 

466 

8 09 

969 

U 41 

—6 58 

Chiteldrog District 

170 

19-41 

90-3S 

88 39 

-30 76 

Haaiar DUtnct 

•64 

1^ 

1113 

19 63 

-17 47 

ftadcur Distnet 

— 14 

—5 80 

9i»8 ' 

13 64 

—817 

Shtmofs District w 

-4-61 

-^88 

(3 

435 

— 08 
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TABLE IIa — Denbitt op PopuIiATIon fbom 
]87l TO 1921 








PisraiCT OE City 







len 

IB81 

lesi 

1901 

1911 

1931 

MjBorB Stota 

4,106,100 


4 948,604 


197 

908 

Bangalore City 






18178 

Baugalore DiEtrlcl 






257 

Bangalore Diitriot 
(jndadjng' Banga 
lore City and Civil 
and Miiitaiy Sta 
tdon) 

ae» 

380 

814 

967 

8C7 

889 

Kolar Gold Fieldi 






3933 

Kolar Dlairiot 






334 

Kolar Dwtnct fin 
olnding Kolar 
Gcddl^d#) 

BOT 

348 

198 

328 

346 

949 

Trunktix Dlatrict 

164 ' 

ISO 

14S 

168 

IBl 

leo 

Myaore City 





- 

9,893 

ifyntre tMitrict 






240 

Myaore UlBtrict 
^olnduig Myaore 

913 

809 

388 

936 

044 

366 

OBjtaldmg Piatnct 

109 

77 

104 

134 

188 1 

198 

Hamn Dlstriot 

856 

385 

190 

316 

318 

219 

Kadur Diatnoi 

111 

no 

125 

139 

131 

13D 

Shlmoga Diatrlct 

191 

m 

133 

133 

138 

199 

Civil and Military 
StakioQ, Banga. 
lore 

37 077 

31,733 

97 906 

99 481 


9 149 
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TABLE III— POPtILATION DISTEIBtJTED BY 
Districts amd Cities 




POPULAHOK IS 

P6n*nti 

Dxbtmct OB City 

Area la 
Square 
mUee 

lOU 

1031 

as* of 
InoreaM 
or Da- [ 
craaaeJ 
mi w 



Total 

UbIcb 

FeouiiM 

Total 

Mrson state Inclod 
lJ« QivU and Mill 
Uiy Station Ban' 
ealoT« 


5 806408 

5.047417 

9flBl 775 

8OTB409 

3S7 

Bangalore citr 

9 

Bs^ca 

63 301 

6*4*6 

ua666 

86-73 

BAJQ4ftlor9 District 

306B 

796499 

809479 

888.507 

786470 

3-79 

Eolju- Oold Fleldi 

30 

88.743 

47*87 

40486 

87489 

*■70 

KoUr Dtctrtct 

9jte 

606 UO 

857 *T4 

347488 

704.837 

118 

Tomkni Diitrlxrt 

t.on 

758446 

804 807 

37BAK 

773499 

518 

MjBOTaOltr 

D 

71106 

43 780 

40066 

88461 

17T3 

Mraora iwgtriot 

A488 

i.sro7B6 

690446 

eoxaao 

1410458 

589 

Obitaldnu Dlitrkt. 

Altt' 

964448 

9M455 

ncaa* ' 

574078 

1-76 

Euean mrtSoi „ 

SAOB 

oaosoo 

opa oio 

9BI.TU 

566480 

06 

Eadnr Dlatriet 

3,788' 

888.467 

174415 

158JK18 

883438 

— 147 

Shtmofa Dlatrict _ 

4.000 1 

SIAHO 

957150 

2B6 410 

409460 

— 4-80 

CM and MUIlary 
BtadxKi BaoaaJoi*, 

isj 

100 B84 

61AT6 

STA64 

118440 

17*06 


TABLE rV— Towns and Villagbs classified 
BY Population 


Town! and ViUjimi ooataming 

Mtbobb Btati 

a popniaaon of 

No of Town* 
and YiUages 

Fopnlation 

Total 

16 678 

S 876 809 

Under 600 

18,786 

S 717 969 

Prom SOOto 1 000 

2,187 

1447,380 

1000 to 2,000 

S84 

771,881 

11,000 to 6 000 

181 

870 17B 

SOODto 10000 

96 

168,108 

10,000 to Sp.OOO 

7 

91,061 

£0 000 to 1004)00 

9 

170,860 

* 100.000 and orer 

2 

986 819 

Ensm^nited In railway pmnlaai boati 
enoampmsita, etc 


I«,9M 
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TABLE V— Popui.AnoN op Chtef Towns 


Popal*tion la T»ri«tfon «lno« 
iWL 1911 


^ Bangalore Cltj 
K G F (CUy) 
Ifyeors CUy 

DaT*ngor4 

Bhunogft 

Tamkur 

EoLkt 

Cbftmiapattit 

Chikb&Uapnt 

ClilkmAgBlm' 

Chhaldmg 

Tanker® 

Dodboilspur 

Nanjangud 

Malvalli 

SerlngapaUm 

Chamroju&gar 

Hole-Nandpnr 

0 hika a Takanhalli 

Anelr»l 

Idelkota 

ChmUmaoi 

Hurihar 

Bowringpet 

K*QkauhuUi 

Uolbagal 

Sira 

Cloaepet 

Deraniialli 

GnbbJ 

lUddaglrl 

Hagadi 
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TABLE VI— Eeligioh 


Bsejoios 

Stitb 

Aix Exuoiokb 

97B39a 1 

Hlndns 

6 4dl,699 1 


S401fll 1 

Ghriiti»nB 

71,886 

Jaibb 

90 783 

Baddijlsta 

2 819 

Minor Baligionj and Beligioa* not returned 

68 968 


TABLE VII — Age 


Agh 

Mysohci Stat* 

Males 

Pemalea 

All tf«>— Total 

8 047 117 

9,931,776 

Under 6 

B68,1»4 

876,148 

Betwwm 6—10 „ 

414,288 

494,939 

„ 10-15 

374,677 

848,511 

, 15-90 

955 167 

983,179 

90-3B 

249,334 

276 966 

„ 26—60 

380,843 

257 581 

„ 80-86 

946 618 

290,806 

„ 35— «0 

900 946 

151,88£ 

„ 40-46 

178, OGQ 

]69,8e5 

, 46-60 

121,869 

101,285 

„ CO-66 

185 604 

186,509 

„ 56-60 

67,668 

54,Eai 

80 tad over 

106,310 

188,000 
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TABLE YIII— OmL Condition 



Myboeb aiATl 


Males 

Pemalea 

MYSORE STATE (Gnuid ToUl) 

8 047 117 

8,881 775 

All Agbs 



■Datnamed 

1 675 988 

1 146 965 

Munad 

1,186,010 

1 196,191 

Widowed 

186 839 

668 699 

Total 

UhdebS 

3,047 117 

8,831770 

Uomamed 

368,052 

875 967 

M*med 

77 

181 

Widowed 

6 

30 

Total 

6—10 

368184 

376143 

UDniMTied 

418 781 


Mamed 

438 

2,861 

Widowed 

79 

296 

Total 

10-16 

414,866 

484,888 

Domamed 

878 990 

276 6£6 

Mamed 

1 306 

65 764 

Widowed 

89 

9,202 

Total 

16—90 

874,677 

843 6U 

UuinAmed 

939 D53 

45 960 

Mamed 

14,718 

176 174 

Widowed 

601 

10 088 

TCfTAL 

30— « 

866167 

288478 

■Unmwriod 

377 964 

23 468 

Married 

639 088 

738 849 

Widowed 

46 018 

166 781 

Total 

866 0» 

917 0» 

40-60 



Dumarned 

14 039 

4669 

Married 

409 064 

901 634 

Widowed 

77 696 

946 ,886 

Total 

000 on 

404413 

60 and over 



UDmarried 

8 169 

1 863 

Married 

197 930 

33 288 

Widowed 

fiS641 

160,066 

Total 

103,X10 

188,860 
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TABLE IX— Education 



MTfOBX &UTB 


Total 

Males 

FstnalM 

Aj^ Aobs 

«^0IM 

8 047,117 

a fin 77B 

mUente 

6 68e71» 

3 660,967 

2 874,769 

latOTfctfl 

44Sm 

896 160 

57029 

Litante m En^ili 

09 799 

Bides 

8 879 

USDBB 10 




IlHterate 



79S1S7 

Liter»t« 



6344 

Lltar»i« In Bogiisli. 



417 

10—16 




munbi 

067,909 

896 734 

881,178 

Uftamts 

60,386 

<ro«a 

1M88 

Ijitarata in EnglUA 

7886 

6,710 

1 176 

16-J30 





isa,ogo 

810303 

001,987 

Utente 

64 959 

44344 

9 915 

Lltenle in Engluh 

10987 

0,690 

1 986 

90 JLSB OVBB 




UHteTBta 

8 896,734 

1370354 

1,596,1«) 

DUorkta 

floeaso 

379 819 

96 631 

Ditonta la Eai^b 

43,474 

07,076 

tfioe 
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ix] 


TABLE X-^Lajsguage 


IuU5Qyi.aB 

Popuiatioh 

Tsmacular* of thf SiaU — 


EfttuiBd* 

4,367,098 

Hlndtutani 

880 

Mantbl 

78,836 

Tftnul 

3e9,2E22 

Teingu 

0« 468 

VemartdaTs of Jn^»a bui foivign to the Staia ~ 


BnngaJi ' 

88 

Coorigl 

167 

Giijirtti 

3 986 

EftthohM 

M 

KoukAtd 

11,999 

£or»ciii» 

2,816 

Kokiua 

796 

liHlw ^ 

193 

LamlMiij 

47 963 

UklBykUm 

6318 

af«nv»rl 

9680 

N&gwi 

IBS 

Bwdhl ^ 

1*7 

Oriv» „ ' 

731 

Fujibl 

461 

PAtnoli 

488 

R*)pat*ni 

69 

Tnhi 

»193 

rib«Un 

90 

BindLi » 

187 

Vemaculari of cotmtnm toj/ond Iitiw. — 


Axkhto 

446 

Pamui 

963 

European Languuget — 


Prenoh 

87 

Bfig-liafa. 

14,194 

ItAliaa 1 

66 

PortDgMt#e 

53 
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TABLE XI— STATisnoa op Main Castes 
OB Thibes 


Ou*e StavQgUi 


16 £khAtrJy« 



09,B7C 60 79S 44,064 


UeU 66,999 


71 1S4 1,B8A46 1 82,709 


Bangilors, Kalar, Tamkur, 
liijiore uid 8hiiiiog», 

Bunion, Eolar Tanikar 
uid MjBon 

Kolar/TTimkTxr GhlUldmg 
and Bangalore 


167 87S 79 405 78,467 Mysore and Bangalon 


Ifi 016 7 914 7 102 


416 674 1 10,744 1 04,380 Bangalore, Kolar Tnmlmr, 
M^aore, Haman, Eadar 
and Shimoga 

16 016 7 914 7 102 Bangalore, Tnmlnir 

Sfyeore Clutaidrog and 
SbuQoga 

98,244 19 406 10 836 1 Bangalore, Kolar Turn 

I kur, Mysore ChlUldrng^ 
I Haisan, Eador and 


41971 91 406 00 966 

I 55,978 79 M3 76 866 


19 458 8 90 686 9 19 768 


68,776 46,988 40 480 


JS5Sa 6.170 6,961 


B 115 1 547 1 469 

5 238 2,653 2,660 

85 204 16 302 IS 942 


j Haisan, Eadnr and 

J Shlmoge 

Bangalow Eolar Tmnknr 
and Chitaldrog 

Bangalore Eolar, Tomkor 
Mysore, Hauan Chital 
drag and Shunoga 

Bannlore Eolar Tumknr 
Myior* ChitaldiTLg, Haa- 
aan, Eaddr and Stiimoga 

Bangaloae Enlar Mysore, 
Chitaldrog and Shunoga 

Mysore and Kolar 

Bangalore snl Eolar 

Bangalore, EoUr Tomkor 
Mysore, Haosan Eador 
Bhunoga and Ghitaldrng 


44,389 93 670 91,619 Tomkor and My* 


17 Eunohetlgs 12,6931 6 80s| 6JlflO 


2,693 6 803 OJISO Bangalon Tomknr, 

Chitaldrog and Bhimoga 

550 3,01 707 1,97,848 Bangalore, Eolar Tomknr 
Mysore Ohitjdmg Hai 
aan Eador and Shimoga 
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TABLE XI— Stahstios op Main Oabtbb 
OH Tribes— conoid 


No 

OMle 

Strengib 



Wbeio ohlBflr fonnd 



19 


7,660 


8,092 

Eador and Sblmoga, 

90 

liix^yak 

7,14 784 

8 69,168 

8,66,671 

Tnmfcnr Myaore Obltal 
dmg, Bjuaan Eadnr and 
Sbunoga 

21 

Uadiga 

2 91 927 

l,43j95K) 

1 87,807 

Bangalore Eolar Ttunkur, 
Myaora Chltaldrn^ Haa- 
ean, Emdor and Stuuoga 

S3 

Mahntta 

68 034 

27,634 

26 400 

Bangalore Kolar, Tnmkur 
Mysore, Chitaldmg Haa 
BAD Eadnr and Shunoga 

3S 

Med* 

7,170 

8 790 

3860 

Bangalore Tumkur, 
Mysore Hawan Aadnr 
and SbuQoga 

94 

Mud*]! 

92 879 

11 906 

10B75 

BAu^lore, Kolar Mysore 
and HassaD 

26 

Nagartha 


91)6 

8 694 

Banralore Kolar Mysore 
and Sbimoga 

26 

Nayinda 

12 860 

21 710 

90 660 

BanpaJora KoJar Tnmkur 
Mysore Hassau and 

Sbimoga 

27 

Nsygl 

98 460 

81 703 

81 717 

Bangalore, Kolar Tnmknr 
Mysore Ckitaldmg Bat- 
■an, Xadnr and Shjrnoga 

98 

Panobala 

1 92,187 

69 194 

68,993 

Bangalore Tmnlnir Kolar 
Mysore Lbitaldmg 

TIagpa-n md Slumoga 

39 

Satam 

21,914 

11,192 

10,792 

Bangalore Tnmlnir My 
sore Haaaan and Sbimoga 

ao 

Tigal* 

74, HB 

87 790 

86 823 

Bangalore Kolar and 

Tnmknr 

ai 

Uppara 

1,06 E60 

64,908 

08 612 

Mysore Tnmknr Chital 
drag and Sblmixga 

IS 

Vokkabga 

13,94801 

6 62,110 

6,42 665 

Bangalore, Kolar Tnmkur, 
Mysore Cbitaldrug Has- 
■an Kadnr and Sbimoga 

88 

Vaiiy* 

B8178 


1B,31S 

Bangalore Kolar Tnmkar 
Obitalding and Basean. 

1 84 

Vodd* 

1,62,188 

78,180 

74 008 

Bangalore Kolar Tn3Daknrj 
Mysore Cbltaldrog and 
Sbimoga 
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TABLE XII— Castes clabbipieb AccoRDiNt+ 
TO THEIE TBABITIONAI OCCUPATIONS 
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TABLE XIII — SEJLBOTKi) OCCUPATIONB— 1921 , 
1911 Amo 1901 



Paoture »nd Agrionltare 
Fifthisg ftud Hantiag 
Mid«s 

Qnftrriefl of b&rd rooki 

B&lt 

Textiles 

Hldee Skuis usd herd niAte 
nail from tbe anlmsl ting 
dom 

Wocd 

MeUh 

Ceramics 

Chenioal prodmrU properly 
so called snd analo^t 
Food iadOftilea 
Ifidnstriea of drejt andtoJet. 
F^inu tore industries 
Suildmg Indtistnes 

ConttmctioQ ol tneans ol 
tnosport 

ProduotiaEi and trsuBmlssion 
of physiol forces 

Other muceDsneoiis indue- 
tries 

Transport by road 
do by rsU 

Poet Oflloe Telegraph and 
TelepboiKi flerrlce 

Banks esteblishmanti of 
oredlt exchange and Iniiir 
I anc« 

! Brokerage otHimussion on 
export 

Trade in TexUlOs 

Trade in sUns leatbw and 
furs 

Trade in wood 


POPCLATIOlf BVFTOBTSD , 
LS 

PaaCTWITTAO* OP 
VABiaTiow 

1901 

1911 

1901 

IMl 

acd 

1911 

and 




19U 

1901 

tmtra 

i347SSfi 

3 743A13 

-t- 10 4 

+ IffB 


ssm — 13-e 
mi« — 87 
96 --soa 
*4,571 
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TABLE XIII — Selected Occupations— 1921 
1911 AND 1901~ooncld 



PoPtrLa.nO'" BtPPOETED 
IB 

Pesohhtaob or 
VAmxnorr 


i9ai 

1911 

1801 

1831 

and 

lull 

1911 

and 

1901 

Tnde ki met&li 

1306 

1027 

603 

+ 271 

+ 1012 

3ot«li, c«I«i reitaimuti 

16 L58 

11 fl34 

12 128 

+ 304 

— 41 

Other tnde Id food Btufli 

138,367 

180 618 

90 916 

+ 44 

+ 486 

Trade Id olothijag and toilet 
artlclM 

1 418 

8 303 

2 207 

— 62-9 

+ 723 

Trade in furniture 

1600 

3,117 

8 468 

— 87 9 

— 714 

Trade m building loatenals 

1,911 

4234 

4663 

-649 

— 7 2 

Trade in meani of trenaport 

1366 

1 421 

8253 

+ 39 9 

— 66 8 

Trade in fuel 

6 741 

6 B80 

2 215 

— 16 6 

+ 21Q 6 

Trade in articJef of lomry 
and thoae pertunmg to 
lettera and the arti and 
soienoea 

13381 

9 681 

12,619 

+ 299 

- 244 

Trade of other aorta 

8Sa» 

23 777 

88 679 

+ 450 

74 3 

Army 

23,154 

21906 

16 448 

+ 00 

+ 837 

Nsry 

6 

8 


-06-0 


Air Force | 

88 





Police 

M 908 

49 736 

16,961 

— 27 8 

+ lRi3 

Pubho Adnuniatration 

105,630 

10Q 667 

174 181 

— 206 

— 37 7 

Religion 

39 671 

84 664 

83 819 

-14 4 

+ 2-2 

r^w 

8,842 

2«87 

2,660 

+ 430| 

+ 5 0 

hledioine 

10 988 

7 47V 

6 431 

+ 87 6 1 

+ 15 3 

Instructioa 

83 473 

22,110 

16 101 

+ 614 ’ 

+ 37 3 

Letten, Arta and Sciences 

19 396 

14 389 

104160 

+ 802 

— 221 

Feraona living principally op 
tbeur income 

19 88S 

20 936 

20 948 

— 74 

— 0-0 

Domestic Service 

47,871 

88,806 

91,774 

+ 236 

— 6B-8 

Qeueral iermi which do not 
Indicate a definite oooupa- 
tlon 

61 140 

400 349 

463 496 

— 97 3 

— 17 2 

Inmatai of jails asylums and 
alma boueea 

606 

1434 

689 

-67 7 

+ 1001 

Beggars, Tagranta and proati 
tutea 

M 148 

60 631 

92 890 

— 226 

- 466 

Other nuolaialded non pro- 
ductive Indtiatriei 

90 
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TABUS XIV — OOOUPATIONS OF SELECTED OASTES 


CMto ni>d OooaputioiiB ^ | 



Cute Kod OooDp*tloiM 


■Wtabemen 417 

Colbvttwn of ftU Mods 4S6 
Otben 147 


Tradara 188 

OoHIvatoni of aU kinds dOQ 

Labooreri, uiMpeoiflfld 64 

Otbeni 3S6 


Honteqs and fowlers 
CnlbTatm of all kinda 
Field lahooren, etc 
lAbonraiB, oiupeciEed 
Otben 


FUbennan _ 18 

ColtiTaton of all kinds 671 

LabooieTSj onspeciflad. IS 

Otbers „ ^333 


6 BuBlUlt 

Pnute and tample 
sarvants 

Intome ironi rent of 
laxids 

elevators of all kinds 

Public ^ rbialrtig tF^fJpfi 

Otberi 


Weavers 

ColtiTators of all kinds 
Others 


Oil preesen 
Gnliivators of all kinds 
Trade 
44 OthMs 


Cowherds 

Onltivators of all kinds 
Labourers, nnipecL&ed 
ig Others 


Village watehmen and 
B^ealtnral labourers 
Culttvaton of an kinds 
labourers unapeoifled 
Others 


Todd; drawers 
Cnltlrators of all kinds 
Trade 

Labonrers, nuspedBed 
Others 


Mi 11 
13| 

1 iTrada 
Others 
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TABLE XIV— OccupATIO^s of Selected Castes— 



A ° 

8 0 




|S 


:ii 

s 


0 

^ As 


ih 





Cute uid OconpAtloiis 



Casta and Oocnpetioiia 

e Hja 

0 


i-el 




b S 


a'Sl 

328 


iff 







l^a 

1 



1 

3 

8 




18 Mahbaita 



m. HSaATBITA 



Military 

so 

2 

MlbtBrT 

sa 

9 

CnltiTators of all kinds 

360 

11 

OnltivmtorB a{ all klndK 

05S 

19 

Police fime 

17 


Public foro« 

'H 


Laboorers unspecifled 

34 

96 

Otben 

680 

08 

Others 

649 

32 




19 Nayiniia 



13. EtiiiBiBl 



Barbers 

436 

1 

Potten 

439 

24 

Colb-vatoTs of all kinds 

388 

9 

Cultivkton of all tmda 

359 

18 

Others 

193 

89 

Othen 

ITfl 

61 

00 Keyqi 



IL Kchohbugi. 



Weareri 

638 

16 




CnltivaioTs of all kinds 

316 

10 

Agrioulturiets 1 

620 

11 

Others 

25Q 

70 

C^tiTaton of ftU Uods.' 

lao 

71 




OthoM 

360 

48 

01 Fahohala. 






Goldsmiths 

6S6 

4 

Ifi- KtauBi 



CoHavatarK ol all kinds. 

386 

IS 




Others 

160 

96 

Shepiierda uid wool 






wearer* i 

65 

e 

02 SaiArrr 



Oultirutora ol all kinds^ 

700 

18 

Priests 

Cultivator! of all kinds 
Others 

<269 

444 

297 

10 

lAbouren a.Dftpe>ciifled 
Otbeis 

18 

217 

118 

64 

11 

40 

29 LnrOAYar 



28 TiaALA 






Cultivators of all kind 8. 

737 

16 

CultiTftton o(t bJI kinds. 

744 1 

18 

Others 


74 

Trade 

78 

8S 


968| 


Ottoia 

188 

68 

24 Uppaba 






Salt wirken - 

11 

16 

17 Mxdioa. 



Cultivators of all kinds. 

609 

12 



Labourars unspeolfieid 


81 

Leatbw workei* 

64 

7 

Others 

866 

71 

OulUTfttori of all kinds 
Fledd labourers 

87S 

884 

8 

88 

36 Vaibta 


10 

Labourers, unapedfied 

68, 

76 

Trade 

000 

Others 

' 1S9 

81 

Others 

900 

3] 
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TABIiE XIV-— OcotJPATroNS of Sbleotbd OAsr&e^concld 




'|§ 



|§ 



h 




Cute aafl Oooopetiona 

sfl 

0 

Casta and Oooacatlona 


a 





II 

■sL 

111 

1 

B 

B 

1 

a 

8 

SA Vokkaliqa 

AgricDltarlets 



CHBISTUN 



era 

IS 



Coldvttors of all klnda. 

7 

98 

1 Ahqlo-Isdiah 



Othen 

li2] 

11 






Bztraction of nLirumls 

191 

1 

SW VODDA- 



iDdostrlei 

913 

80 



Transport 

116 

4 

Berth and stone work 

201 

S7 

Fenons Hying on their 

168 

68 


incomM 

ColtiTston of all Wodfl 

m 

9 

others 

889 

76 

Lsbonrers mupeciAed 

63 

77 




Others 

#91 

60 

2. EDBOFfAir 



IfXT&SAliHAK 



Agents managers of 
landed estates 

18 

B 

1 Pathas 



Extracrtion of minerals 

80 

1 



FubUe force 

587 


Ooltrrston of all Unda 

817 

8 

Arts aod profeBsioQB 

109 

140 

Trtde 

169 

6 

Others 

264 

61 

PuMlo force 

60 

1 




XAbooms tu>8p60ii!ed 
Others 

m 

asB 

S& 

16 

B iHBlAlt ChBIBTIAA 






Coltivatorf of all kinds 

B7 

19 

2, Saitto 



Extraetton of mlneraia 

90 

4 



Induftnes 

181 

90 

Cnltlvaton of sU kinds 

363 

7 

Domestlo seryanta 

1B3 


Indosdies 

Trs^ 

loe 

179 

19 

6 

Labourers nnspeoifled 
Others 

188 

879 

47 

S3 

Pnbljo force 

69 





lAhonrers, nnipediled 

118 

80 




Others 

991 

16 

AKIMIST 



B Shxzzh 



^ T.itrRriTT 



Ocltivatora of sU kinds 

9&9 

■1 

CnltiTators of all Unds. 

493 

6 

Indnstriei 

1» 

Bli 

Field labonren, wood 


Trade _ 

198 

8 

oatten, sto. 

068 

101 

PaMiofbraa 

44 

1 

Trade 

60 

880 

Ijsboaten tuupaoifisd 

196 

81 

Laboorara, nnspeelfled. 

68 

61 

Others 

868 

16 

Others 

131 

18 
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CHAPTEU X 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND VITAL STATISTICS 

The diversified physical features of the country as well 
as the oomparatively wide range ra the average annual 
rainfall and the temperature have not only left their mark 
on the religion and customs of the people but have also 
mfluencod to a notable degree the sanitation and public 
health of the various parte of the State The plams of 
Tumkur, Kolar and Chitaldrug Districts with limited 
rainfall and absence of natural facilities for cultivation 
have given nee to a race of hardy peasants The fertile 
plains of Bangalore and Mysore Districta with their more 
equable climate are, on the other band, thickly studded 
with populous villages, inhabited by a prosperous 
peasantry, who are fairer m complexion, although per- 
bape not of a stronger constitution 

The inaccessible Malnad tracts of the three western 
Districts of the State, mz , Shimoga, K.adur and Haasan, 
with the extraordinary fertility of the soil, the heavy 
rainfall, the ranges of hills fidtemating with valleys 
covered with evergreen forests, the thousands of perennial 
sprmgs flowing on the hill slopes, while poBsessing features 
of natural beauty and attraction, do not compare favour- 
ablv with other parts of the State in regard to pabhc 
health Their inaccessibility and the absence of much 
external traffic confer on these regions a limited degree 
of immunity from the mvaeion of dangerous infectious 
disease* Proximity to large masses of decaying vegeta- 
tion aaid indulgence m foods of a kmd incompatible with, 
good health have, however, induced a low vitahty m the 
460 
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popxUatioii and a consequent inability to withstand 
disease Nameroue kinds of animal and vegetable para- 
sites abonnd m the tract Malana le widely prevalent 
ali the year round The facility with which the hiU 
sprmgs can be brought to the very door of dwellings 
renders them exceedmgly liable to pollution, and a num- 
ber of deaths occur from bowel complaints after the early 
rams The isolated character of homesteads, at consider- 
able distances from each other, has bred strange supersti- 
tions and customs The difficulty of securing skilled 
assistance renders the period of accouchement one of 
considerable dread and is responsible for a heavy infant 
mortality and a large proportion of stillbirths 

The results of investigations carried out and observa- 
tions recorded in connection with the inauguration of a 
scheme for the improvement of the Molnad go far towards 
corroborating the following conclusions — 

(1) The actual and natural population o! the Malnad 
distnots are both dimmishing 

(2) The diminution of population is due to an eicess of 
deaths over births 

(S) The death rate of the Malnftd distnofce is heavier and 
the birth rate lower than that of the Maidfin distnots and of 
the State as a whole 

(4) The largest number of deaths is due to an nuusual 
prevalence of Malana and water borne diseases 

Among the causes underlying the depopulation in the 
Malnad, there are some that may be said to arise from a 
want of adaptation on the part of the people to changed 
economic conditions, others arising from the existence of 
mjunous social customs and some due to the effect of 
chmatio conditions and the geographio features of the 
country In spite of the advantages which Nature has 
showered with a bonntifiiJ hand, man has not been able 
to thrive and multiply m the Maln^ On account of 
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fee COB figuration of the land, village sites have been 
located with greater r^jard to agricultural convenience 
than to sanitary fitness Thos among various causes 
tending to depopulation, insanitation is a thing to be 
counted Census figures show that a decline m the 
population of certain of the talnhs situated m the Maln&d 
region has been going on during the past five decades 
(uwftf Chapter IX) It would not be incorrect to say that 
this decline is due to a variety of causes operating on the 
people concerned In some places, one lactor more than 
another is m evidence, but the ultimate result appears to 
be the eatne throughout Changed conditions of life, due 
to advancing civilization, may have something to do m 
producing a less hardy race Whatever the reason may 
be, people of Nagar and Sagar taluks do certainly less 
agricultural work now than their forefathers did in the 
olden days and are obliged to import labourers from the 
South and North Kanara Districts These men are fed 
well and m addition are given wages which are saved by 
them and taken to their homes, when fee monsoon com- 
mences and field work stops Thus, the wealth which 
formerly remained in the land to be spent there, is now 
taken away from it and spent elsewhere 

The staple articles of diet of the people of these taluks 
IS nee, which is boiled and eaten with condiments, e g , 
chillies, salt and pickled mangoes, which do not go to 
form a pierfect food to maintain health Except in the 
case of a few well-to-do people, very little dhalXy ghee, or 
oil IS used Bioe washing and nee oonjee are aomeiiToea 
boiled with condiments and made into a sort of broth 
Butter-milk is used occasionally Milk as such is scarcely 
used The dietary of the people is thus very poor m 
proteids and fats and it is not a matter for surprise that 
the people are poorly m health. Having low vitality, 
they have not the power of resistance to disease, and thus 
they fall easy victims to attacks of Malaria, Dysentery, 
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Pnenmoma, etc Persons whose general health and 
etrength. have deteriorated can have no pronounced sexnsJ 
desires and sach do not mhent sufficient vitality for a 
vigorous life Perpetuation of the race under such con- 
ditions becomes increasingly difficult and a decline m the 
population 18 the natural result Opinion is unanimous 
that the use of ragi is becoming more and more scarce 
It has been remarked that such of the people ae use rag\ 
look certainly stronger and more healthy than those that 
confine themselves to rice The people of typical Malnad 
Tillages depend for their water supply on small ponds 
The water in them is generallj much polluted by wash- 
ings and manure and the rotting of leaves that fall into 
them Water-borne diseases, e g , Diarrhoea, Dvsentery 
and worms, are common 

Malaria however, as stated above, la the cause of the 
largest number of deaths m the Maln^ The average 
splenic index of a Maln^ District is above 22 5 percent, 
while tliat of a Maidan Distnct averages 7 2 per cent In 
other words, for every 100 children under 12 years 
examined, 7 children are found to have enlarged spleen m 
the Maidan Emd 22 children m the Malnad Malaria 
prevails in the Malu^ to thrice the extent that it does 
elsewhere 

There is some evidence to show that marriages are less 
fertile m the Malnad than m the Maad^ Each married 
couple has, on an average, about 4 children If all the 
children bom grow up to adult age, there would he no 
question of depopulation But the general rule m these 
parts IB for 50 per cent of the children to die in their 
infancv Childten. bora ol none^toh strong parents have at 
birth low vitality Their survival is due more to chance 
than to any attention bestowed upon them Breastfeed- 
ing in infancy appears to be a rarity It is not that 
mothers are unwilling to suckle their children but they 
are inoapoUe of domg bo- The mothers surviving the 
li at voZb 1 15 
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puerpdrenm have not enough vitality to aeorete good or 
safficient milk The msufficiently or badly fed infants are 
very liable to attacks of Bowel oomplaints, Convulwoiw, 
Septic Tonsillitis, Pneumonia, Bronchitis, and lastly 
Malaria In parts of Bagar Taluk, numbers of infants 
are said to die of a disease called Kanm Rdga^ the chief 
Btgn of which 18 want of union of skoll bones leading to 
hydrocephalus — water head — which proves fatal in aJwut 
two years 

Quite 40 per cent of the women die dunng the 
puerperal period after confinement When one hears 
the details of the treatment accorded to these nufortunate 
women, it is a wonder that any of them survive at all. 
£ept in a dark, ilbventilated room, generally the worst 
in the house, bathed in almost boil mg water, starved for 
the first 48 hours, subsequently fed with nee and other 
nomnutntiouB food, dosed with pungent and irntatmg 
drags called *' Kh^ra," powerful carminatives, and 
receiving no treatment which can be called rational, the 
women that are lucky enough to survive have an intuitive 
horror of subsequent conceptions How this treatment 
oi women in confinement came to be evolved cannot be 
explamed Everything is laid at the door of custom 
The terrible toll it claims from parturient women may, 
to some extent, explain the greater preponderance of 
males over females m parts of the Malnad Districts 

The excess of males over females reenlts in about 25 
per cent of men remaining unmamed, on account of the 
difficulty of procunng proper bndes In almost every 
commumty, the {practice prevails of demanding anything 
from Bs. 50 to Bs 500 for a bmde Consequently, a 
larger number of men than in the MaidSji remain un- 
married, forming an important factor m mamtamiqg a 
low birth-rate Concubinage is prevalent only in the 
to^s and larger villages and the concubines are, as a 
rule, infertile on aeoonnfc of pcomisetious mteroonrae 
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In Mysore, as in other parts of India, early marriage 
prevails almost univeraally amongst the Brahmans andia 
also coming into vogue among some of the other Hindu 
castes Marriage "withm a limited circle, withoot any 
opportunity for natural selection, woo Id m itself have 
been a sufficiently powerful bar against physical develop- 
ment, bat coupled with it is that of child-bearing at a 
tender age with all its disastrous consequences The 
unusual prevalence of pulmonary tubercnlosis amongst 
females m the Muhammadan community can only be 
ascribed to the purdah system under which women are 
deprived of fresh air and light 

The Malnad Improvement Committee, constituted in 
1913, worked with the object ol alleviating the conditions 
favourable to nnhealthiness m the Malnad Its activities 
were directed towards the opening of additional dispen- 
saries, the provision of protected sources of water supply, 
the removal of rank vegetation, reclamation of pools and 
hollows and the entertainment of additional midwives 
A judicious distribution of books and pamphlets on 
matters relating to public healtn was also carried ont 
It 16 , however, too early yet to ofiet any opimon with 
regard to the results attending these measures 

The statement given at the end of the chapter shows 
the percentages m the variations m population during 
the Censufies of 1901, 1911 and 1921 

The registration of vital statistics m rural areas is 
vested in the PaUls The monthly statements prepared 
by them are compiled m the Taluk Office and a consoli- 
dated return for the whole District furmshed to the 
Sanitary Commissioner Except id the mumcipalities 
and larger unionSr even where it is perfnnctOTily done, 
the record of births is stilj far from satisfactory , but this 
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does not mean thftt these retorns should be rejected as 
Talnelesa In rnral areas, it is generally reoogmeed that 
registration is not infrequently incouipleto and dnaatis- 
factory But whatever may be their utility as reliable 
returns of any one particular year, they have nevorthe- 
less a distmctive value of their own for purposes of 
comparative studv These returns also enable one to 
distinguiah generally the comparative birth-rate and 
death-rate, di^nct bv district, and the general causes of 
mortality, healthy and unhealthy seasons of the year, 
and ako years of specially low and high mentality 

The record of births would give the erroneous impression 
that the increase in the population durmg the decennial 
Gensuges was due largely to immigration, which, however, 
IB not the case But it is nevertheless a fact that m some 
parts, notably m the Malnad regions, the birth-rate is much 
below or approiumatoly the same as the death-rate, result- 
ing m a decrease erf the total population m spite of immigra- 
tion of labourers from the surrounding Bntish Districts 

The average recorded birth-rate of the State worked 
out for twenty years as compared with the figures fdr 
the several Districts, calculated m the same manner, 
will be found in the following table — 


Bvrth pvr IVOO p} pppuiolwn. 


KTBOaH SIATI 

u-oo 

Hs«su IMftriot 

ifl-ai 

UangiJore Dutriot 

17-eo 

Blmnogm , 

18*46 

TCnlmr ,, 

19-61 

EoSiit ,, 

isae 

Tnniknr 

28-91 

(JhitiJdrqg 

9188 

Myrnon 

u ee 




While the accuracy of the average barth-rafees given 
above is (^>en to doubt, the figures serve to illustrate the 
rates of births per i ,000 of population m the Districts as 
oomjsared one with another, ae the margin of error in 
eadi may leaaonibly be expected to be similar It 
^oold, however, be mentumed that considerable attention 
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has been paid, dunag the past few years, to the regis- 
tration of vital statistics, as wiU be noticed from the 
following calculated birth-rate of the State for recent 


years — 




J3\rth-^rat« per 1,000 far tha State, 191S~^ 


1913 

19-11 

1919 

17 11 

1918 

16 93 

1916 

14 41 

1^4 

191fi 

»80 

1920 

18 96 

SO-03 

1921 

16 46 

IB16 

20-82 

1922 

17 91 

1917 

2000 




In 1918, influenza pandemic prevailed widely over the 
the State and its effects are seen m the figures for that 
and the ensoing vears 

In DistnctH which show a remarkably low birth-rate, 
the low rate is not common to all parts but only 
to the tracts that come under the category of Malnad 
or those that approximate the MalniwI m natural 
conditions There is no doubt that irrespective of seasons 
of agncoltural prosperity or distress, severe malarial 
infection in a locality seriously reduces the birth rate 

The proportion of male to female births worhed out i 
for a period of twenty vears comes to 102 100 While \ 
the rate is fairly equal m other distncts, the large excess 
of male over female births m the Mysore District, 
111 77 100 and the reverse in the Malnau Districts of 
Kadur and Shimoga, 93 51 100, deserve mention The 

latter is doubtless due to the increased seventy of 
labour with a male child, including still-birth in women 
weakened by illness 

The accompanying chart depicts, typically for a period i 
of ten years, the relation of the principal causes of ’ 
mortality to the total number of deaths retnmed for the 
State It shows that the largest contribution to the 
total death-rate is made by the group of mdeter- 
Duuate diB^iees clasBod oe fevers " and the still more 
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mdetenmnalie set of c&oaes designated as “all other 
cansea ” The other diseases take a subordinate pkoe 
Of epidemics, small-pox and cholera, although almost 
annual visitants to the State, are amenable to effective 
control The only diseases which deserve to be dealt with 
at some length are Plague and Influenza 

The average birth-rate in rural compared with the 
birth-rate m urban parts is 11 67 17 70 Industrial 

conditions, higher pnces of food-stuffs m towns and the 
lower vitality of residents of urban areas might have 
been expected to produce the opposite result But it 
should be noted that there are few places in Mysore 
with industrial conditions like those of European towns, 
while instead of only the males migrating into towns, as 
m Bengal, Bombay and other parts, it is common here 
for entire families to resort to urban areas m search of 
employment The migration of young adults into towns 
the- comparative abundance and variety of food-staffs, 
the greater purity of water supply and the facilities for 
obtainmg medical aid during accouchement account for 
the increased birth rate of towns, though allowance must, 
however, be made for errors in the registration of births 
m rural areas while corresponding vigilance should be 
expected m towns 

The following statement shows the death-rates of 
the various districts as well as of the State aA a whole 
compiled from statistics for the past 16 years — 


Ihaiht per 1 000 of populait(m 


SiiTeOBB 

irse 

Hwun iDutnct 

18 68 

Bsnxalon Diitnot 

irrs 

SluIDOg» , 

94-98 

KoIm 

„ 16 66 

K^aw 

90* 

Tamknr 

IT-* 

ChiUldmg „ 

17 76 

Mrfon 

„ 17 68 



Deaths, unlike 

births, are rostered more 

or less 


correctly even lu rural parts and thia should account for 
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the manner in which the two ratios approximate each 
other The death-rate of urban, compared with rurair 
areas la 34 17 16 31 It should not, however, be 
asBumed that this high rate prevails in the larger towns 
of the State While m villages, measures against epide 
mics like Plague, Cholera, etc , are comparatively easy 
of adoption, the smaller towns, whose mumcipal resources 
are incommensurate with extraordinary demands, snEfer 
proportionately more than the larger municipalities on 
the one hand and the villages on the other As usnal, 
the death rate of males exceeds that of females thus — 
19 34 19 23 The death rates of the Hindu and 
Muhammadan communities are 17 89 and 21 11, respec- 
tively, while the corresponding rate for the other classes 
18 46 68 The latter, however, is not of much value on 
account of the smallness of population from which it has 
been deduced 

It may be said that roughly one a mong five children 
born does not survive its first year of life Judging from 
the experience gained in the Cities, it would be a faar 
estimate to put down the mortality from debdifey and 
diseases of the nervous and respiratory systems to nearly 
76 per cent of total infant mortality G-eneraUy speak- 
ing, these are a group of causes which have reference to 
the Boeml environment and economic condition of the 
parents as regards the home and its surround mgs, occu- 
pations of mothers entailing hard work, and habits of bfe 
and poverty, which affect the mother during pregnancy 
and influence the health of the child, before and after 
birth, and help to swell the number of those who come 
into the world only to die very soon Ignorance, debility, 
exposure and defective feeding are the most potent 
causes of infant mortality and unfavourable economic 
conditions and poverty ore just the factors which lead to 
unfavourable jmte-natal and post natal conditions 
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Of factors that oontnbate to iu^h infant mortality, the 
two moat potent onee, ignorance and poverty, exist in 
plenty in the oocmtry and the evidence of etatistics is 
hardly necegsary to visibly demonstrate lyhat is painfully 
fannliar to every one MtMfeover, so far as infant morta- 
lity IS ooncemed, the rural retuma ate so hopelessly 
defective and anrohable that it is unsafe to base any 
conclasions on them alone In any case, the poverty, 
the indebtedness and the ignorance of the mass of oar 
agricultaral population are too patent to be overlooked 

Apart from poverty, the following causes contribute 
gMierally to the unusually high rate of infantile mortality 
in rural areas — 

(1) General insanitary oondibion of villages and dwellingB 
therein , (2) extreme ignorance of the people m matters con- 
nected with pregnancy, child birth and infant reannge , (3) 
msufficient protection of infants against small pox and (4) 
specisl circametancea, such as abnormal changes in the 
weather nee m pnoes of staple food stuffs and consequent 
low living of the poorer classes outbreaks of epidemics, 
prevalanoe of diseases like syphilis, molana and the like 

One of the causes of high infantile mortahty m 
Mysore is Malaria This is certainly borne out by 
availaUe atatietics The intimate relationship of infan- 
tile mortality to malaria is so fully recognized by all 
malarial experts that other things being equal, they look 
upon, infant mortahty rates as one of the safest and most 
reliable indices of the prevalence of malaria in any 
locality 

Midwifery is still m an elementary condition It is the 
common habit and custom m almost all districts to 
entrust the women m labonr to the care of a woman of 
the mo«t backward, illiterate, ignorant and superstitious 
class, the barber-nudwife The result of this custom is 
unthld misery and numerous preventable deaths among 
parturient women and infants Tlie employment of on 
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motefifluigly large nnmber of travned mid wives in turban 
and rural areas is, however, proving beneficial, but a great 
de^ has yet to be done before the most potent cause of 
mfant mortality— ignorance— is done away with 

The relation between mfant mortahty and general i 
mortahty is a very intimate one It is strictly correct to ] 
say that a high mfant mortahty implies a high prevalence « 
of the conditions which determine national inferiority ] 
While it 18 quite true that there are certam special 
factors, which make for our excessive mfant mortality, 
it cannot be too strongly emphasized that, m general, 
the causes that make for high general mortality also 
contribute to excessive mfant mortahty Without, 
la any way, depreciating in the least the value of 
special measures directed towards the care of mother and 
child, it would be advisable to take a broad view of the 
general causes of mortality, and not be misled into the 
belief that infantile mortality is a condition apart from 
general mortality, to which it is but necessary to apply 
the usually accepted remedial meaBures to ewhieve ideal 
results It has to be remeinber«d that special efforts to 
reduce mortality among infants are directed towards 
rednemg conditions mimical and peculiar to the earlier 
periods of life These, however useful, will not control 
mortalities attributable to general causes which are 
alw&vs present, and associated with general insanitaiy 
conditions which operate prejudicially to all age-periods 
It IS hut a fair inference that a marked decrease in infant 
deatha cannot be expected until the causea which are 
responsible for the general mortality are also dealt with 
and removed 

At the flrtTTift time, it is worthy nf remark that if we relv 
Upon improvement in the general sanitation to reduce the 
excessive mortality among infants, even the most sanguine 
must recognize that many generations will pass before 
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anytluDg like a Batisfactory result can be reahaed On 
the other hand, events of recent years have demonstrated 
thpt special meaBorea directed to mdividaal infanta have 
given resalts immediate and better than conld have been 
anticipated Not climate, not topography, not mnnicipal 
sanitation but it is the hvea, the care and the habits of 
the mothers in the homes which deter nunethe difiference 

Of the manv mteieeting epidemiological features which 
have characterized Plague during a penod of over two 
decades, perhaps the two most noteworthy are — 

(1) The remarkable variation in intensity and diffuaibi 
hfey that have diatmguiahed the outbresdra of different years , 
and (2) the oonstaucy of the seasonal prevalenoe of tbe 
disease in the worst infected areas 

Plague was mtroduced into Bombay City m August 
1896 At first, diffuBion was comparatively gradual, but 
by the middle of 1898 the disease had spread over the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency, where it had 
been the reported cause of some 90,000 deaths Infec* 
fcion was also earned to Mysore Between Jnly 1898 
and June 1918, rather more than 224,476 deaths from 
plague have been recorded m the Mysore State — upwards 
of 11,(K)0 deaths a year Formidable as this total is, it 
oertamly falls short of the truth It is probably a closer 
approximation to the actual number, however, than is 
common m the case of other diseases Bubonic plague 
IS comparatively easy to diagnose and its symptoms EUre 
only too famihar in plague stneken areas, even to the 
most Ignorant 

The State has been persistently sdSfected with plague 
during the whole of the twenty-year penod and no month 
has been completely free from plague since July 1898 
Alti^gether 224,476 plague deaths were reported for 
twenty years, 2 1 per cent of the AJ I -India mortality and 
equivalent to a death-rate of 89^1, or a mean annual 
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rate of 3 Tne climate of the Mysore plateau ib more 
enable and nnifonn than that of any other part rf India 
and perhaps aa a result of this climatic peculiarity, the 
annual incidence of plague has presented a lesser degree 
of variability in the State than elsewhere No epidemic 
approachmg in severity some of the outbreaks of 
Northern India, has ever been experienced iij this State , 
but, on the other hand, no year has been so relatively 
plague free as some of the more northern areas of India 
have been The five most severe outbreaks were 
experienced dormg the first seven of the twenty years 
The annual plague death rate has varied between 5 37 
in ] 902 03 and 0 67 in 1905-00 Nine outbreaks of the 
twenty have been attended with mortality rates m excess 
of the mean Most deaths were recorded in October 
The months of maximum mortality were August, once , 
September, four times , October, five times , November, 
five times, December, twice, and January three times 
lu fifteen outbreaks. May was the month of minimum 
mortality , in three April , and m two June witnessed 
fewer plague deaths than either May or April The 
mean daily number of plague deaths in Mav is 5 in 
October 54 

The climate of the State is always humid, in only four 
months of the twenty years has a humidity of leas than 
60 been recorded and there is less variation in the humi- 
dity from year to year than in other parts of India In 
spite of this, it IS interesting to note that the mean 
humidity of November and December of the mne years 
that have had a plague mortality in excess of the mean 
18 80 as compared with 74 and 72, the mean humi- 
dity of tbipse two months of the remainmg eleven years 
It has bora stated that humidity in excess of normal 
exercises its banefol mfluence on the spread of plague 
by producing oonditiona favourable to the rat flea If is 
Very probable that the indirect effects of excessive 
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hazujdity m the cold weather montfai, in those parts of 
India mcttt exposed to cold weather ram storms from the 
West, are alao of conaidecable importance 

Severe ontbreak# of plagne have been, more especially 
during the lost decade, an expression of climatie condi- 
tions Bainfiall in defect of normal is imimcal to plague 
Plague appears to have no ptedilection for the weak 
and on&t. Infants md young children appear to enjoy 
a oertam degree of immomty from it The female 
plague death-rate is generally slightly in excess of the 
male rate Women are apparently somewhat more 
exposed to infection, but disparity in sex incidence is not 
very marked, tboagb consistent 

As regards anu-plagu© measures, evacuation of infected 
dwellings and the protection of individuals by mocu la- 
tum, find favour m the State and the two measures 
comlnned doubtless result in the saving of a great num- 
ber of hves Plague extorts a considerably greater toll 
from the urban population than it does from the rural 
AUovraooe has to be made for the fact that the superior 
eommumcalions of towns naturalW render them more 
liable than villages to infection 
In most of the severely plagne-mfected areas of India, 
there are signs that the disease is decreasing in virulence , 
this decreaae u almost certainly due to the increasing 
degree of immuinty to plague of the rat jiopulation, of 
which there is direct experimental evidence 
Improvements of markets and the gram-stores of 
towns, m which rat infestation at present is most exces- 
sive, and the not necessarily vexations control over the 
movements of gram and the like merdiandisa ^m and 
through plagne-mfected centres, are matters that have 
cece\yed attentioB The co-operation of Kailway Com- 
panies has also done mach , at the present tune Goods 
sheds and r»lway sidmgs are not so frequently infested 
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with M they ttaed to be at one time Government 
have leaned neoeeaary orders m order to enlist such co- 
operation as the Railway anthonties can give in mini mis - 
mg the chance of the spread of infection m the State 
Sihemea for better honsiiig of the people, by providing 
properly laid-ont extensions in all the bigger towns, have 
been receiving active attention and the pobcv pursued 
m this direction has doubtless had some effect in redac 
ing the mcidence of plague Endeavour is also being 
made to secure, as far as possible, rat-free conditions m 
d-wellings by enforcing the provisions of the Municipal 
Begnlation 

The epidemic of Influenza started in the Mysore State {i 
at the commencement of October 1918 It was charac- 
tenzed by an almost simultaneouB prevalence m all parts 
of the State and onlike plague and cholera, there was 
not a definitely ascertainable interval to account for the 
transmission and spread of the disease from one place to 
another or from one locality m the same place to 
another 

The meteorological data for Bangalore for seven months 
from June to December daring each of the five years 
ending June 1918 appear to indicate that, as compared 
with the previous years — 

(1) the mean dry temperature dunng I9l8 exceeded the 
Donnal from September onwards till the end of 
December, 

the taonfaJl in Qctobai: 1318 was daficrant and 
(3) the mean peroentage of humidity was lower m 
September opd October 1918 than dumig the some 
months m the preceding years 

It might have been that the deficiency in percentage 
of hnmtdtiy i^rded a condition m which the mfloen^ 
bacillua oQold thrive Or, perhaps, it was that the 
chsoged wtmospb«rtc oondittons impoeed a strain on the 
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ItingB and incro^sad their susc^ptivity to the invasion (rf 
pathogenic orgtuaisma 

After the outbreak of 1918, a total of 1,9 '5,487 
deaths from influenza waa returned for the whole 
State, repreeentmg a ratio of 84 28 per thousand of 
the Census popolatioo The mortality m the three cities 
in proportion to population was much lo’^ei \20 31) 
than in the rest of the State, with the exception of 
the Mysore District, which returned a death-rate 
equivalent to 17 79 per mille, "Why the death-rate was 
lower m towns than m rural areas and relatively very 
low m only one among the districts, it is difficult bo 
explain 

The registered total mortality from all causes for the 
last quarter of 1918 amounted to 264,235 as compared 
with 34,730 for the corresDonding period of 1917 There 
were thus 7 60 tunes as many deaths between October 
and December m 1918 as during the same period m 
1917 

The prevalence of the epidemic was so widespread 
and practically so simultaneous m all places that 
nothing short of an actual census of the sick taken 
weekly in. every affected aurea could have been of any 
use m determining the actual number of attacks 
A oensuB taken m the Bangalore City on the 6th and 
7th October 1918 revealed that the number aahng m 
the City on these dates was about 10,000 The City 
population, according to the previous census, was 

B&Mi 

The highest mortality from the disease, both amcmg 
males and females, occurred at the age-penod 20 and SO 
The female deaths preponderated at the age-penods 6-10, 
10-15, 16-20 and 20-30, the largest excess (8,089) being 
between the ages 15 ohd 20 The highest dea&-tate 
amcmg females appears aigniflcaut and may mean that 
inaanitary housing oonditiona may have had an effect 
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en the tonrse of the diaease Judged from the recorded 
itatisticfi, the epidemic exhibited three distinct phases — 

(1) an initial mild type, that lasted during the first three 
'weeks, 'with little or no com plications , 

(2) a marked development of comphcations thereafter, 

resulting in a high mortahty , and 

(3) a sadden decline in the number of deaths. 

The type of the disease, the svraptomB and the seventy 
varied with individual constitution and age and to some 
extent according to the locality In Arsikere (Haasan 
District;, the disease was attended with diarrhceaand on 
the Kolar Gold Fields with vomiting also The respi- 
ratory organa were chiefly affected and in many cases 
owing to mixed infection, pneumonia developed 

The d’sease was pandemic only during 1918 Dunng 
previous and successive years, it prevailed onlv in a mild 
form, the case mortality being insignificant 

This brief outline of the salient features of the vital 
statistics of the State gives rise to the reasonable enquiry 
as to what effect, if any, organized Sanitary Administration 
for the last forty years has produced on the natural 
average expectation of life of mdividnals The recorded 
statistics bemg extremely defective, it would be futile to 
expect to build a correct hfe table on them Consider- 
ing, however, that special care is taken m particular 
areas, « g , Bangalore City, m the collection and compi- 
lation of vital statistics, it would be useful to compare 
the variations m the average duration of hfe revealed by 
the statistics recorded in these areas It is also not 
unreasonable to take the figures for Bangalore City as 
approximating the corrected birth and death rates for 
the whole State for purposes of the life table On the 
basis of these figures, the mean duration of life was 26 S 
years la 1910, 24 48 years in 1920 and 32 28 in 1922 
The low figure for 1920 is accounted for by the 
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derastoting infiDcnces that harl their origin in the 
pandemic of in6Tiema of 1918 As compared with these 
figores, the average mean duration of life, calculated on 
the mean hirth and death-rates for twenty years, la 26 82 
The outlook is thus not without hope and the future 
appears to hold a promise of a steady improvement in the 
standard of Public Health, due to the increasingly 
efficient adaptation to the changing ccnditions of life m 
the State 
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STATEMENT I— VARtATiON IN Population since 1901 


Nuu of IBrtrloi or 

City 

Pojmlatkai 

V&rlstkm 

1901 

1911 

1931 

1901 to 
1911 

19U to 
i9sa 

Bkcgmlon City 

60 «7 

86,661 

118 UK 


30,906 

BuiKftlare IMitiHot „ 

790 317 

769,639 

788 379 

88 806 

38,667 

Kol«r Gold PieldB 

70^4 

83 748 

87 689 

13,899 

8,BS9 

EoUr Outriot 

600,7% 

696 410 

704,667 

48 684 

8 347 

Tnmknr DlrtTlot 

670 377 

796,846 

778 123 

64 969 

87 773 

Myoow City 

66,111 

71 806 

88 961 

8 196 

12 649 

Myiore Diitnct 

1,997 061 

1,370 766 

1,819 B66 

18 704 


Cbitftldni< Dlrtrtot 

611069 

664,348 

674 179 

68 181 


Diairict 

C66 919 

SBO,aoo 

688 960 

11,381 

8 760 

Eadar Dittrici 

899 370 

890 4^ 

388 688 

30,818 

4,919 

Bbnnogi Diitnct 

581 789 

616 716 

493,660 

16 030 

34 166 

Tbt»l for Myaore State 

6449 800 

6,706,669 

6669,969 

366 eC0 



STATEMENT 11 — Statement SHOwiNa the bieth bates 

PBK MILLB OP POPULATION FOE THE MYSOEE STATB 
PEOM THE YEAB 1913 TO THE END OP 1926 


m 

District 

1918 

1914 

1316 

1316 

1 

3 

8 

4 

6 

6 

1 

Euuialan 

19« 

*>« 

go-09 

9318 

9 

KolaT 

3160 

23 49 

33-38 

86-04 

1 

Tomfeur 

34 69 

34-68 

9168 

36-38 

4 

Hyaore 

14-06 

16 87 

16 64 

15W 

B 

Hamil 

16 40 

16 48 

17 62 

16 44 

t 

Bbimoga 

90i» 

3178 

34 80 

19'04 

1 

Kadar 

16« 

1718 

14-81 

14*31 

B , 

ChltaldTO^ n ‘ 

3189 


3t-66 

93-86 

1 , 

Total fof the Stala 

IBM 

BO-IO 

Booe 

9083 


M or VOL I 


16 
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“STATEMENT II — Stathhunt showing the birth bjltbs 
PBE MILLS OF POPULATION FOE THB MFBORB STATB 
FROM THE TEAS 1913 TO THE END OF 1925 — CtJfCcW 
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STATEMENT III—Biatbmknt SHO'vm.a thb death 

BATES PBB MILLE OF POPCTljATION POE THB MTSOBE 

State fbom tee tbab 1913 to the end op the 
TEAB 1926 


Yom- 

Desitb rate (ler mill* of 
population 

Year 

Deftth rftte per ynflJe of 
popnUtion 

1918 


18 07 

1910 

16 44 

1914 


18 M 

1900 

14-99 

in* 


16 00 

1901 

14-92 

i»ie 


16 63 

19SS 

14 52 

1917 


19 S4 

1998 

16-69 

lOlB 


fiOlB (year of 

1994 

31 16 



Infloenn) 

1985 

17 44 
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oontorv A D 236 
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140 
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and nambei 
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length, 10 
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971, hii deeonptmii of DramdUn 
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woi^p ID Eionthem Indi^ 371 , the 
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take the Ctoddseies worthipped a« 
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matenul fliutiou S73 
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377 , Setr ttmdtr AmmiMm 
Aothioponietry »a a Vest of raoe 189 
rrfwenMB to vorki of H V 
NaojondaL^a Ed^ar Thanton, L K 
Anutakn^ca Ijer, 19-140 Thnra 
toa I data omioia^ 140 Sir Horfcert 
Bul^ (mboued 140 Frofeaaor Eu 
le; refenod to 140. 

Vrbonooltnn ui lh« State aTuiue 
trcoi and topei, 70- 

Art^van in BfTsore State, 

IB-lft 

ArdJm Miffod/tt Saoied laagoa^e of th« 
Jauu, 991 

Arkarab tbo riTor, S flove into the 
Cauwry 6 

Allans reUgioo of, Yodio, SSO 
Asoka the Manryan Kiojieror of the 8rd 
caatury A D 898 , ruponnble for 
the lutroduotioo ol Tl nitdbiam isto 
Uyaoie 906 hii Ediota, and miH 
aioaary work m the oaote of Bnddlnaiii 
9B6. 

Aaeaf Aiha the pipal tree , a ayinhol of 
eptnt wonhip among the DtavidiaiH, 
W#. 

Ayyaiikare , laiga tank at, 11 

B 

Sallantyiie, Dr Kia tranalatioii of 
SadanauU a TUants Stra referred 
to 804 

Bamboo Bebitdaru (BtmlAta Arun 
dinoMO) ocoturenoa of, 83 , mall 
bamloo m fiiei foreata 06 
Bangalote Earthy oakee at, 88 italevel 
and temperature 46 raiofall, « iU 
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Ba^b 6£ fmit treea, acd other plant 
bleat Bangalore, 60-70 Bi^iop White 
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ftooi, 374-876 Chnttfan liCiaetoaary 
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rendanitgs of Bmeara a He and teach 
mgi 896 

£<uavi Coatom relattog to dedioation 
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vitb adoption 181 
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Manrya 986 
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Bodhiyana a School, and fore nm 
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rdnn and other works, 806 Dr ftu- 
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followed the BhigavaUn in iheir 
rebgums vieva, 8O0A1O , NammaJvtr 
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of Jam SyAioOda dootnne I99-9M 
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Uon of 978 feet 9 
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sock, 979 
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symbol cf spurt wonbqi among tbe 
taTidiaiu,fl7 
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Bubop of Mysore Heaflquarter# of R 
C st Butgftloro, B46 hia Diococe 

m 

Blutford W T Hu oluaifi cation of 
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ttm work, 75 bii nlauiAcation of 
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]« 
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tobim, aw 
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• 1 - 73 , 
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Deaf mntmn Statiati a i an d dutnbation 
of se«-40i 

Death rate in Mjtoto iaotora alteoting 
it, 457 419 , lu the diitrioU, 458 169 
oomparuon of death ratea among the 
Tanone oommnnitiee 4S9 oanaee of 
infantile mortality 4S9 malana and 
ignoranoe — the potent eantei 460 , 
tables ibowiog 471 

Denning, Mr Obeerrabona of re mete 
on referred toi. 9B 

De NolnUi Sjb adoption of Indian 
ooatnme etc referred to, 844 

Denaity of Population m India u a 
whole aS5 in Mjiore 366 table 
ahowing tbe rdatiYB area and pc^mJa- 
tioD of the State aa oompared with 
oiber Indian States Bntiib pro* 
TiBcei and oerlain aonntnea of Korope 
8M table abowing tbe ratio of the 
area aud deoaitj of population in tbo 
Tanoni dutrurta of the Stale 85f7 , 
eompailaoD of the naan danaitiaa of 
tbe popolatwn m tbe diatnnta with 
that of tbe State, 866 density and 
rainfaU 869 

DeSefTmOiFraTmiTdainCatakiini iba 
name of tbe Dominican leader who 
triad to eoorert Myaon in or about 
1895 it D , MO eooee or sted Biabop of 
QnUoB at AvlgBOQ b j Pope Jobn^U 


on bia ratnm to Enpopr MO hie 
retam to India, and death at tbe 
hands of the MnhammadanB at Thane 
near Bombay 840 

Denaeen Profewar Pad His mews 
about identity of Sankara sphiLoeophy 
with that of the Greek philoeophsr, 
Parmauidei referred to BOS , hu 
8ytUm» oj VidinttL referred to 6CB 
Deranga Caste m Myscu'e, 938 
DsootfMna Kannidaname for a Hindn 
temple 415 a featnra of every town 
and village in Mysore, 416 IH 
Dharwar shhutB m Mysore 14-82 See 
Mfider Schists m Mysore 
Dominica DB The first among tbe 
early CethoLoe who made etreimons 
attempt* tooonvert Mysore to Chniti 
aojtr m or about tbe year 1895 A D , 
840 341 

Drsvtdian Ijangnages Their relatiotiahtp 
to other languages 961 968 Dr Cald- 
well 3 views 931 , t'rof hUx-Mhllor 
on theni, 263 Professor Whitney i 
viewa qooted from 363 Sir George 
Qnenoo s opinion cited 26d their 
main oharaotenatic* 950 965 #64 
EaDuads al>ravi&un tormol speech, 
#66 

Dravidian Problem (Ethnology), 148 
170 De Quatrefsge s theory 145 
hia theory re-stated bv A H Eeane, 
146 et soj review of other theonea, 
149-150, spemal affioitiee of Pre Dra 
Tldians, aoooidmg to ThnrsUm and 
Eaddon 150 Thurston s views quoted 
160 161 , affinities of the Anstialiaiii 
acoording to Prof E Semon 16fl-163 , 
inoonvetuenoes rvsnlting from a looee 
QH cf tbe term Draviiian , 153 164 
conneotion between Anstreha and 
India, 154 156 tbe Dravidiaos prtqier, 
156 It^ their origin and tbeones 
relating to it IH 138 the theory of 
Cramologists 164-166, (^noioce of Sir 
William Tomer and Sir Herbert 
Bialey 164 cntionm of same, 164- 
166 Sir EerWt Rtfliey o claamfination 
of Dtavidian*, Ifl6-I67 orituusm of 
same by Haddon and others, 157 159 
the oomplexiiy of the problem, iTO 
Dwaa of the people in Myaore 418-431, 
vanes With oacto, 418, among Hind oa, 
espcoially BrChmans 416 493 pfto(or 
torbao), a feature of tbe bead dress of 
Hinda nuiei 416 dreaa of Hmdit 
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*woni«n tb«tr Sirl or 49D , pu 

*mn for oriMuaenta unoog Hiuda 
4^ iifahuaijud«ji dr«M 4SS- 
431 

Drof dooTfia, droof* ol £iirop«ui mv 
ten, B 

DwUioj; Looieg m Uie BUte Their 
de^DTtiOD me per cenani of Ufil, S6B 
their totel nomber 868 TuutMiim ui 
their lucreeae in the Smatem mod 
Weiteni Dituiotu of the Bteto muiee 
188J £83-884 their uioreMe oo the 
^hcile (XHaraeusarmte with the utorieMe 
of popnlmhoo 884 their deeonptum, 
■nrroaDd.tnfi eta , 418-418 

E 

BmrUvjnshM lo Myaore 87-88 

Edacetioa Stmliotici 01,894-896 proper 
turn of liWmtee who omn read and 
vnie to iLhtermtem la Mymore am per 
oeimi of 1931 894 mmoii^ tbe vanoot 
oommiuiibee 894-894 m tbe dietnoia 
S86 197 fomale htermoy progresaiva 
oommonitufi like Panu Jewi, and 
Brahmot leading 897, eooorliiig to 
laognajpe 897 htanCT m Kaamda 
897 eduoahoual laatiiatiotia m the 
State, 893 Ufclea reiatmg to 486 

Ekpbania captar* of in the State Sae 
wnjer Elephant Kheddaha 

Ekpbaut khadd^i in Ifyaore State 

ia8-]0O 

Blltot Jfr Eobert Hie deocnptiOD of 
tjpooal loataaoe cd amiual aaonftew 
gootedfroin 976 

Rlliot, Sir Walter Hta denvalum of 
X«m4f<iJi'a 9(4 

El^dunatoiie Mr on the efleota of Caste 
175 

Ssugrttum from Ifysora moatlj to the 
oaighbaanug dun^oU of Madrae and 
Bomber 871 to oonntnes beyond 
India to the Podeimted Malay Stataa 
ete 871 

EpideiDiei in Mysore, 4S2 4(77 Plague 
)U early historr and first ooourtanee 
111 the State 401-464 anti ttUgne oaea- 
snres sdofiwd by the SUte, 484 4U 
lufiiuMSa 466 ite first ocoarronoe 
in the SUte, 4^ statiadoa of atta&ka 
fraa the duesse, 406, its bigbaft 
mortality both amoog malM and 
(•malee at the age-penol 9S-fiO 406 , 
Its daoNaee since 1918, 467 


Sthnognphio Borrey of India relemd 
to 188 

Ethnoirapfuc Survey of Mysore re- 
ferred to 199 im 140-141 
Ethnology and Caste in Mysore Chap 
VI pp 186-949 pre-histono raom in 
the SUte, 186 188 tbeir relation to 
znodem popolation 18$ , the three 
primary ethnic elBansnts in the 
modern popalstioii 186 ISO anthro 
pometry at a test of race, 189 140, 
the mam indigenous osstei and 
tnbea and tbeir racial aCBiutiea, 
140 liB, Southern India, an eihno- 
iogioal blook 149 the Bra-ridian 
problem ItS'lffi, theortesretbeongm 
of the Fra Drandiana, 146-160 , De 
Qnabrefsge a theory 146 149 renew 
cd other thaorwa 149-160 Raoial 
affinltim of Pre-Drandianv, 160-166 
The Dravidians proper and the 
theory of early Philologiats 166-164 , 
tbe theory of the CianiologisU 164 
170 , oaete and rnoe 170-178 onpn of 
caste, 178 174 ejOeota of ornate 174 
in Bight band and lieft-hand osstss, 
177 180 geoeral ofaanoteTTsties of My 
sore castes 161 910 , Mother km 181 
164 Fr«-mantal oommamtin 186 
186 Poet msntal hcense 196 187 
Divoror 137 , Polyf^my 187 186 
widow remarrtage 183-199 Fonn of 
remarriage 100 191 infloenoe of n 
ligwn on Paste morals 191 193 Be 
stnctioni on mamsgee Imgoistie 
terntonal and utbei 18QklS6 toteni- 
ism 190 IM Mantal age among the 
easLea 199 300 Forms of marriage 
90&3O4 by parohaae of fartde OQO-SOS , 
rolios of mamage by oaptun 903 904 , 
manruge oeremoaiet ete 904 906 
other minor cbaraotenatios of the 
castes in Myaon iQ(-9G6 Funeral 
oeremaiiiej 908 906 aoms onusaal or 
cunoni oastami preralecit in the 
State, 936 310 oasts m soma popular 
proTcrbs 9UM119, brief deaortptioas 
of mam castes and tnbea of Mysore, 
913-943 gsnaral lotrodootioo to <03- 
913, Banajiga, 918, Beds, 913^4 
Beitha 914-nC Brlbman, 91^«9e 
Oodla, )M6-997, Eldn (folia. 977 W 
Moleya 993-390- Jam 9I»S0O; Kuniba 
980-98]. Bugiyat 981934, Midiga, 
984 987 Neygi, 8>7 , Beraagn and 
Xhatn 038 Patragar, 986 9N Bdle, 
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900 , Sovrubfri Sn S«nifa and 
To«»U, 340 FioobU* a40-»ll. Up 
pl»,94t,Vodd« 142 VobkaligaoTtbe 

enltiTftlbig cutci in llfymre, and he 

Tinom oi it 342-347 , Bib- 

liofT«phy 91^949 

EnrqiMm mtfjtora their religioQ and 
DUiQber, 4oe 

F 

PirqTuljir, I>r J N Hu opinioo dd the 
reTigiom huni of oaste 177 

Feven m « oaoBe oi mortality in My 
sore 4S7 

Fiebee in Mysore State, 121 126 

Fleet Sir John Hu for Sankara 
(between 6Si and tSU A £) ) retenei] 

*0,999 

Flora nehoeMoi inVyaore 61-6fi fine 
wndrr Botany 

Flower Br view of tn re IlraTiducB 
and Veddat referred to 16L 

“ Plying IlragMi 4 reptile belonging 
to the Zoologioal family Agam*<lii, 
118-114 

Food of the majority of lew^r ranlug 
of people Sagi [Elegant Ooracana) 
tM , Mr Fortwe Waleon on the food 
aalne of ragi «6, Hkw, the ataplo 
food grant of the Brfihnian otasBea 
<3S aegetablae of many kmda inotad 
ing graens oonanmed ^ all daaaea of 
people, 42S apintaeni Iiqnora SSt^at 
dnmk by the lower clanea, 438 Ounja 
or bhtm^ 498 

Fojreato u Mysore Aim d 61 , jm 
V olume UI 

Foreat flora in Myiore SUte. 61-68, 
Si» aader Botany m Mytora 

Foreeta and PlaDtationa Area of 61, 
aM Volnmelll 

Fozaa M food for aoma lower oaate men 
in the State 496 

Franoiaoanain. Mysore A sect of olergy 
men mostly of ^ Catholic chnrob 
Iwonght the Qospel of Chnst into 
Mrsore 841 , their freqneoi oongrti 
gations at SeriDgapatam referred to, 
841 

Pnut trees In Mysore Stale, 08 list 
of Eogluh fmit taeee at Bangalore, 69 
8 m Vahune IV 

EnnotHQ omnmnnity of as bans oi 
oaste 174 178 179 determmaboo of 
by butb 178-179 taMe showing the 


oooupation of Tsnooi oaites 442 44S 
See ttntCer OooapatioiiB and Caste 
Fonaral ceiemoaie* Among Hinda 
oaetee 206-909 Aw undvr Sthnokigy 
and Caete 

o 

Gait Bu* Edvard HiaopiDjon rt the 
DM oithe erpremion 'Aryan , 173 hu 
Tievi On the sab diyiuon of oaetes 
179 I hta SDi^eitioa that exogamr m 
Hindoiam ii probably a BomTol from 
earlier cnltaie 198 his opinion on 
gStrtu and tracing one a deaoent from 
GUfroe referred to 194 
Q amble Mr J 8 Hu opinion on the 
«pmy bamboo flowera (flawbcjTO 
aruntUnaota) roierrod to 497 
Game Law in Myaore State 180, gwi*- 
ral oQtbnMi 180-161 deflnition of 
‘ game 182 penalties under the 
Mysore Game and Fish Presermtion 
Begnlstion 192 nuder Madias Aot I 
of 1878 (BLephanUi I9fl 
OardffTWT^t Ohntntele referred to tSfl 
Garret Bos % Wesleyan Misaionaiy, 
■wbo improved Kannada typography 
850 

Geology of Myaore ohapter n pp 18 41 
(i) Aichwan Geology 18 20 the Age 
of the geologioal fonsaticn of My 
sore 16 order of mooeaaiaa 
and relative ages oi the formationi, 
16 10 the Archnan character of 
Mysore rooke and their area 19 
Map Bhovuig tbe discnbation of 
rocks in Soatbera Indu (Tide 
Vol IV > Tible of formation of 
TMki in Mysore 20 
(li) Post Archwan Geology of South 
ero India 91 24 the story of Post- 
Archann rocke 21 Blank in the 
geolcgical liutciry of Soatbem 
India 91 22 the close oi tbe 
CarboDiferoaa period 32 tbr oloee 
of tie Gondwana epoch 88 the 
end of tbe Cretaceous penod 8S , 
Sammary 28 94 

(ml The Dbarwai svatoro 24-93 the 
oldest TQcka in Mvsnre 24 the 
Dbsrwar Schiati, 34 25 IgnaoQS 
and other tvpos of tbe Dbarww 
Scbirtk 25 OoaglomoratOT 35 
Banded fenmginons quartates 
95-97 Quartzilet 97 Limevtonee, 
36 euiPtnary 28 Ultra haste 
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29 other mtraiivw, n- 
Dutribudon of tbn SobJst Bejtn 
KWa KoJ«r SciiiBt Belt, 80 Chi 
Uldmg Stunk Bfllt, ® 

Sohut 3elt SI Sbinoga Schiik 
Bfilt ei-flS other Sohiut Belt*, 
32. 

^t) OianJtet end Gneueee 9#-97 Chem 
pioo gDUH, 92-34, PraiaeaWr 
goaiei,34 Cbunookite iS6 CloM 
pet gnoite, 38-36 Djiee, B8 
l^tente, 3C, H^boUrTiew of 
aaroroeki 88-87 

(^1 Borih^ukoo, ^..88, Their oocor^ 
reooo in the Stite, 67-38 
(vi) .ffirolitM Recorded inetenoei In 
the Stew with detaiie ttieiwrf 38- 
40 Blhliogrephy 41 
Oeraoppe Fell! ceferredto 6 
Gneuaei, Tnrunu tjpes of 92-B8 the 
Chazopkm gnelae 32^ ibe Femosiiler 
gnein, 84-36 fee vmfer Granitee 
OoJd in Ujeor* ita pnwenoe in Koler 
tudioted 80. 

GoU* theoowberdaectelnKywueBtetei 
936-937 3m vftier Kida GoUm 
Orima^divaior Tillage goddcM , venou 
oamM of, 375 ■ form of qnrit worabip 
preraleiit among the DtaTidleo* 978 , 
•opfiooed to proeide over villegae, end 
ward epidoTnioa of ohiden, nnall 
poirko 378 beiage ofmoetnnottteiD 
temper end a aoaioeofoooflkuittemi 
to the Tillacen, 978 Biabop 'White- 
brad ■ theory aa to the origin of, 
878 a local dhrLoity differeut from 
otfaen -with the name of nnither 
or a ipeoial name, 974 , hoir repr^ 

troted— h; an Image > thapeloN 

■tone or aanr other rymUd, 974 m 
Bom* caua even by a poet or a pot of 
water 874 , often iirvoked by TdlagarB, 
eapeoially when her pncenee je 
needed in a temporary bat or p*ndal 
274 oSennga made annnaliy In the 
ihape of anl^ Monfloe, 374, BUhop 
Whitehead t demnptkn of a typical 
iDetauce at Bangalore, 874-976, dea^p- 
tioii of another inatajxoe by Hr Elliot, 
ortgiiiof,8m ita toW^atie origin 

referrrd to ^ BUinp Whitalwed In 
his riffopr (Jed* of Inisa, 378-378, 
ether (eatttceaoftlriniadtnta wxnhip 
— hoolutwinjraif or BkH the bridled 
tnoiiih hhSiot, tbi worship o! plaola 
and trm a y 6flp«lr*, ate- 878-380 


Granitea the CbaruooUia, 86, th« Oloae- 
pet granite 86-88 table ihowing Tlew 
MymwrockJ.SfrW undtr QtttU- 

Gratae* m Hyaore iodigenoat, TO un- 
poHrf. 70- 

Grwnon Sir O A Lingniatm Borrey^ 
of 961 hii deaonptioa of regton in 
vihloh Eanoada iaqwken 9fi8-9S7 hit 
Tie w ot Bravldian family of langnagea, 
988. 

Qjivdal the riTer ftova into tha- 
Gaavery 8 

Gondert^ Dr Hit denvaUan of ZoraC- 

tcU,m 

H 

Haddoo, Proffiaaor C Hia erfticinn of 
Sir rierhert fUele} a rlawiflnatlon or 
Drayrdiana, 167 

Hagari the nver tiao knoarO ai the 
Vedirati, 6 

TTaid^r Ail of UyaoTO Hii hoot for 
elepbanta referr^ to, 196 bu ocm- 
qoeat of Nagarin 17BB referred to, 843. 
Hamilton, Snchaaan Hit aoootmt of 
the maonar of bunting the cheeta, 
referred to TB 

Handn, Bev A CbriatiaD Ujasiooary 
onder wbeee direotioa Eanarsee type 
waaflntcait S49 bii eoliahontion 
with Ur Bmtm in the editfon of a 
Eaoance Temon of the BMe, 840 
Hardwicbe College in Uyeore , eat- 
abtiahed in 1886 by the 'Wealeyan 
Uiiaion for the edneatkin of Tn«hat- 
Chrutlana, 860 

Horeeii -^Zd, the a monthly periodieal 
iaenedby the Wealeymo Ulaaion Prem. 
at Uyaore alnoe 1390 86 
HfmiTatl a nrex, 6 ita affineot- 
VegTcd 6 , jama the Eiiefana beyood 
Myeore bmiti 8 

Heyden Dr oq lodiaa Eartbqubea, 
87 

Heyne, Pr Benjemin Aoooant of as. 
eartb-qnahe at Ttunkor os 9lrd Goto- 
bur 1800,87-88 

Hindaleiii in Kyeore Ibe creed of tfa«- 
Taat majority in the State, Tjai 
nindaliin tbs reUgion of the Aryani, 
Mo, haintrodnotiini Into Sooth India, 
SSO-SBl Brihnan immigratioa Into- 
Uyeon, 961 , Ur Rise i oplnini 
tbeceoD,S61-a^ derilopmeitl otVldlo- 
Hudoiam 989, Frsf Konkin*' Tlaw» 
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wc3« m aet crut In tus 
Eutory of Beitfiaiii, W3-28a, light 
{tdod H^tore uuonptiozia, 
ift B» 06 « Tiewa 288-284, Liter 
Ht&dowm— tb« ol g»diuj 

erolntioa from the eerly tUges 396, 
t>>« atnooi Bribrnan sect* oentred 
rDim^ the wonbip of a«w dirmitiee 
like SlTt 4ud Vuk&Ti 296 tke three 
great t«a«hen of the South— B2mS- 
uiija, Saakara, and Madhva 396 
Suiitaa, W9 Sankara i toUcrwen 
299 Baakaim ■ early life and worki, 
299-804, Sri Vaishnavaa and then 
anbqaity 803 BhigsTataa and 
AlTtn 906-810 Nlthamuai aud hu 
■QoeeBaora, 310-811 IUcDinii]t the 
[oniiderofSd VaialmaTiBjiL, 811 hii 
earlylife and career 8U-813 bia flight 
to Ujante S13-614 bis iretem of 
Teddnta— Fi«ukMd«(ii<*nn 813-816 
later htstory of Sri Varahna-nun, 813 
UidhTaa the third great firnh man loal 
aeet, 817 also known as Sad-Tuih- 
Daraa, 81T , Madbricbirya tbeir 
(oaudu hia life, and early oaner BIS 
bie wnrka, 316 hia eyatem of edanta 
known as DooUtem S19 820 tbeu- 
MtM* and AchOrym, 820-903 Flru 
8it*wi a popular Hindu aeot m the 
State, 990 , wbat it u and bow it eame 
to be, 891-823-825 the Piinpatba sys 
tern, 994-836 its spread in the State 
833 Baaara and hu tfaobioga 196- 
898 Vlraaaiea dootnnee 839-881 

Bin ton, Ur Bia reeiuon of W T 
Blaniord $ dassifloation of Uaumals 
referred to, Ifi 

Hodgson, Mr Hti viewe on the 
lamibans quoted froxn, 193-168 

Eodson, T m ooUabotehon with 
Bow J Garret of the Wesleyan 
UiMion was largely reaponaibla for 
the rmproremetit of Kanarese typea, 
860 

Holcya Ibe chief AgnooHural labourers 
in the State aocount of, 9SB-9S0 

HoUaod, Bit Hbomaa Bis aooonnt oi 
Poct-Arobwan rooks tummarised 
81-24 bis work in conneeuon with 
Cbanockite 86 

Boddq Hole the stream, flows into 
the CanTtry 0 

Hoptona, Proleeoar, His Hoforp of 
J3«Iifaoa« Fefemd to 966 his ei 
pkastioa of the deyelopmsnt of Vddio 


Hinduism 28S-238 bia riews regard 
mg Jains referred to 306 
HorUoulture in Mysore Boe tmder 
Botany Chapter IV, 68-711 
Hot aeaeon la Mysore April and early 
part of May 44 Man m um tempera 
tore dunsg 44-45 

Houaes Sm wdrr dweUmg honaef lO 
Myeore 

Bultisoh, Dr £ His ref eienoe to eUeeh 
specimen of Kannada in a Greek play 
preaerved in a papyrus ot 2nd century 
A D 966 

Hume I>r E B His TAe World s 
imny ileligiKwif referred to US 
Hunter Sir W W Theory of the immi- 
gration of the DraTidune by the H W 
Paaeee of India ontioiaed lb6 ef 
Hydrograpdiy of Mysore 10 11 

I 

Immigrahon in klysore From provinces 
of Bntisb India 867 868 mwrtly from 
the distncte of Madras Bombay asd 
CoQig 338 Irom beyond India, 90fl 
main moentiTeB for immigration — 
trade, oommerce, mijaioiinry work 
etc 889 , into particular oibea 967 
370 870 mter-dirtnct 870-871 
IndoAfnoao Aastial Oontinent £n 
deuce of former eciiatanoe of 161 
Infantile MoiitaJity in Mjsore, 469-482 1 
roughly about 1 among 5 childiea 
bom dors not aumve its first year of 
Life 469 caasee of bearv mortality 
in the State,4M-461 , infantile mort* 
llty a« an index of standard of Pubbo 
Health 4fil measures to guard againit 

it, tto-us. 

/aktn The reltgioa of the Mubam- 
madans, 381 its 3mt intrcduotioB 
into the State in 1810(7) by Mabk 
Kafur, B81 393 permansnt settlement 
of in Mysore 862 , its founder and 
his tesohmgs referred to 889 its 
saCied book the Knrilis and its 
teacihmgi 394-S>o the eaauutisl 
babefs of Jrbim, 8e6-S3« Hotaam 
madan festivals obaerred in the State 
886 , the four aeota among the Mvha 
nutans. 886 distnbntion of Mohaw 
madani in tba several distnato of 
the Btata, 881 toots among Uuham- 
madani in the Btate and their cuatoms 
and manners, 886 640 
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Ja«oU.PrafaMarSnTi»na Hiieipiaii* 
tton ol Sfadvoia Doetnaa, 999 hia 
titwrj regknliii^ tlt« dcriTAtioii of Ow 
dootnDeot or oomie UIubcxi 

nferted to flOS 

Jttgat or Jagad ffurtt The Dune of (be 
fiHdmor boed of the pnnoip*! Muit 
BcUbJJdMd by S*nk>r{ohEi7> at 
Bdugiti, 806 bii ««Ut«4, 806 hie 
reUtHim 'wrth the State, 806 tradi- 
Uottal icooeaaiou Lat of the Ourut of 
tbeifiiff 906. 

JagoT Pr P Hi* ooUeotion of anthpo- 
polo^oel d*t* at the kbon^oal tribe* 
ID Uie Madras Freudenoy peforred to, 
147 

Jaiiuun In Myaore, 9M4I96 it* 
flxiRteooe Id Uy«om hrou(t;ht to li^ht 
by CoJ Cohn Uackttnei* of MSS 
3&1 iri>o *Dd what they are 9B6> 
966 their hninigratioD into Myaore 
966 thetr introdaotieo into the State 
mppoeed fa> have been cBeoted by 
Bhadi* hiha the laat of tb« Snita- 
ktralk 986 thli theory eummed by 
Mr Bice and Sir Ytoeent Snuth, 986- 
«7 SraTan* Bel|rola la HaaaaL I4»- 
tiict the ptinoip^ aeat of the Jafim 

987 their ^fwru at Sra-vana Beh^oia, 

4B7, their MeHi. 987-988 traditioDal 
Hat of their ^aewi theiraacts 

988 their moral oode SBS their 
ritoal 991 their aacnd hooka their 
philcaopbical traeta and their doctrine 
of Sgddvida 991-193 Jacobi a expla- 
natloD otSftdrdOa 393 Bbandarkar a 
deeonptioD of it, SEIMM vkw of Jain 
Paodita 298 Jain TtWhewl^tnM 993 
Uat of them, 993-914, Jain Fnrinaa . 
39* hiataiT of Jalniam la Myaom 
994-396. 

Jaina Denrattoo of name, 966 Sm 
w!%irr Jainiam 964-996 tbeir eariy 
name IfiryrtmfAoa meotioned in 
ediol* of Aaika, 901 by Brihinaiia 
deaigiiated SyidTidiot 991 Uahi 
Tlra, foondar of their reUf^, (tSf 
BC) 966, their beliel* 986 Ttrfda 
Unu thedr ohjeete of venentiofi, 986 
3M-994, their,poipol*aini in Myaore, 
077-879 

.Jerdon I C Bla opinioo n the 
painted bet (kanvotUc peta Coaior), 
rafarred to Bf- 


Jeaponen on ohange in kofwaffw 
quoted, 199 

Jeaalt MJaaloni in Myaore 9« taUsr 
MlasKiDB. 

E 

Kabbaol the rirer flow* Into the 
Canrery 6 

Kida Go^ A unique cmate ia Myaore 
BDppoeed to be Jnuniifnuita from 
Delhi, and iti oei^bbimrbood, 997 
their lanpiafle 937 the totemiatie 
orifin of their Septa 927, tbeir 
onatoma and matmar* 997 96 their 
tehfioii andgode 98 GoUa OmSda 
tbeir nanaloahte title, 996 8m nmdtr 
OolU 

Kalinga Oodonieattoti of Java and 
Samatra by peopteof, 1B6 inaoitp- 
tiona of UK, andent name of a bm^- 
dcm on the caat ooait of India ISt 
Mifiadon from KalinRa to Strait 
Settlemente 186-166 

Kan Sver-peen foraats in North 
Weatern parts of SbimoKi Dlatnot, 4 

Kannada Dominant lanffttafe of the 
State 251 bdonga to I^viadian 
groap of laofna^ 961 rariou 
yiew* on the denvatlon of tee naaie 
854-266 r^OD m which it D spoken 
2i6-287 niimber of people ipaaking it 
and HtdialeoU, 951, 217 it* ooUoqtiial 
and Literary dideoti 967 9G8 iU writ- 
ten charactera 269-360 Early Ean 
nada anthota, 966 Anoieiit Medtwral 
and Modem l^iinada 916-987 

Kamita OconTrenee of the name in 
Yarahamihira a Bniat*amh*ta (6th 
ocntory A-D ) and ether work*, 858, 

AlberQDi anae of the tenn MB 

Kamiteka Derlyation of name 964, 
Tiew* of Oanderi Sir 14 altar Billot 
Eittel, Bice Brown etc 964-866, Oald 
Weil a note on the nae of the term, 
266. 

Kaahralrian Saiyiam indoeiia* of 
BchooU ef Potyum in hanfaniir 884 
Doctribnted to the growth of rira 
Bnziiw)* in the Sonth l04, it* apraad to 
Myaore, 996 

Keene, Dr A H Hia re atetement of 
De <)iu4r«(a«e ■ theory of the wide- 
i^yad diaaeminatioo of tea Negrito 
rtM 116 hia aigninent. anramaTtaad 
116-149 , bl* yiewa on deyelopmaol of 
(angtmgea, 186-169 hia crittoiaci of 
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sir HerWt Bnlay'a ClMnUckkwa ol 
I>nviduai lR7-iea 

Keith, Dr A B on the development 
ol the doctrine of i£aya 808 

Ktintn A cute at uuim^ruit nlk- 
VMTen,S 86 

Xbeddftiui See under Elephtnt Khed 

dfthi 

XitUl Bev F Hu denvetioti of Kama 
854 hie deionptioii erf Aneeent 
Kannadti, 96&<96fl 

KoerhiQ Ib Hu ooUectioii with the 
help of Dr P Jigor olthe deto re- 
latiDf to the ftbonjistl tnbem m the 
Hidni Prendenoy 117 

Kokr Gold Fieldi It« eKtenl etc 00 

Koran The Seored bo<^ of lelan 882 
884, lie etmotartl emuftwietit end 
oompoutiDD, SS4 tMohmge oontemed 
m, 384-888 

Enminl* Bhatt* A oontemporery of 
Sanhere (Bth CenttU 7 A D ) 8W Hin 
dane Mura, bu eminent diMnple 800 

Koniha A Mate of ahepherda and 
Uanket-weavera in Myaore acomnit 
of 980-281 


L 

LakahmanatlrthB A river flowi into 
the Canvery 6 

Xaj^ullM A lunone teacher who 
monloated Riva wonibip (ISth century 
A D ) named in Minwra mienptioDs 
B81 bu reh^on called Tariooily 
LalruUguna Lakuidnmuya Loibila- 
aomnira eto , Mr Bioe a opinion tnat 
there thoold have bun lUOoeeaioD of 
teachere U that name 981 , according 
to BtUher LaknUaTara. foonder of 
FCaapata aeot belong^ to L4ta 
Country (lltb Century A D ) 

Lai Bagb Pubbe gardena at tlangalore 
CoUectioQ of ran planta and tnei at, 
0649 

Lanfn^BKB ID Myeore Chapter vu pp 
380 Linfruotic profreei m 

Myaore, 480 Bravidian raoe and 
languaffM, OfiO-Sfil chief langoagei of 
the State 361 3S1 , minor langaagta of 
the State 0B9-3M Earmada, the 
dutinotlve languafe of the State, 
9M , KarwXtaiba ita derivation 984 
360 nffloa in which Eanaada ii 
epokea 4M-S97 , dialacta of Kannada 


and the people speaking the langtuce, 
3*7, the literary and ooDuquial du 
lecti,S6T 269 , the written oharactem 
of Kannada, 209360 the Dravidian 
lauguagM and tbmr relatlonahip to 
other langoagea, S61 368 the mam 
chaiaoteriBtiOB ot the Drandian lonns 
of speech, 363-364 the faur olaaaes 
of worda 364 266 , early Kannada 
authors, 966, Ancient Mediaval and 
Modem Kannada 266 967 , BibLo 
ptaphy 2flR OnmmRtatiatici SS6-S99 
table erf languagee tn Mysore, 480 

Language as a teat of race referred to 
660-961 

Laowuan Mgr of Pondioherry Hu 
Dv. Srahinamiime et de §et rapportt 
awe U Jvdoieme «f I« Chntiuuntme 
referred tn 641 

lupioque, M Louis Hibvmwi on the 
Negntoea, 160 

Lessen Hu deeignation for the three 
mam streamB which spring m the 
immediate neigh txiurhood ot Naadi 
durgi the PennSr the Fonnaiyar 
and the Pilar— liu Tnporawtta dee 
Dekhane 6 

Latente m Myaore ita recent 
(Tertiary) formation 88 

Leprosy Statistioa relating to m the 
State SW-400,409, 403 in the distimta 
and m important towuB like Bangalore 
and Hyaore 409 ita predommanea in 
some taJnks ct the State like Dod- 
halUpur Anehal aud Snoivaspni, 
406 

Lingayats in Mysore also called FIt*. 
icmat 324 320 thsiT mligion ita 
early history and growth 833-836 

royivairfunng the tune nfSasara 8X , 

Baaava e religion 396-Si£ doctrines 
and sacred books of 82B 361 

Lagan Mr His theory regarding the 
date of Sankara referred to, 399 

Latapiracu The nrer 9 Aowt into 
the Cauvery 6 

Lyall, Bit Alfred Hia views on Caste 
system quoted from 1T6 177 

Lydskkar Dr "View of re Drsndians 
and Vedda* referred to 161 

M 

Mao Doonel, A A Gha view that 798 
A D might be aooepted as the date of 
Sankara a birth referred to, 801 
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HftokenAe, Oolcoiel Oolm of MSB 
fawn, wbo ooodiieted the Mjiore 
awTrev in 17», SW boroogbt to light 
th« anstonoa CFf Jftins in tb« SUtOi 

iladliTichliTn The fonniei of the 
Mkdli7e Seot m Sooth India, SAt, S17 
hiidaUliSB-iairAD S17 hu 
Ida and oaner, 817 hia litenry 
vnrki and their faatnraa, 81B, bu 
lyatem of TfddnUi known at 
Dvtntitm, SlV-sao the M founded 
by bun mdflS. 

JCidiga, the Ohnoiler oc Cobbler ante 
in the tfyaon State, aooonnt of, 
984 987 

HabadsYa Saatii, Mr Eu translation 
of Sankara a oomnumtatr on TAe 
B^offtuxidffta nttanA to, 801 

IfahlTtra Foonder of Jamiun (484 
B C 1 9B4 Ser Hader Jaina and Jain- 
lam, 984-895 

MaJta irratoM o( Jains , explanation of, 

990 

IT^iAaaLiimaadatii The coontiy round 
abont Myaoan into which the TAeru 
oc Bpddhist Uiarioinanea of Aabka 
pnsohad then* doctruiM 996 

JjfaidiHt One the two aeparatc regtone 
into vfaMih IfyaOTC Blato is dividod 
8 , deacoiptwai of, ids its fcneta and 
flcra, 61, S6 ita fauna, 74 Tanation 
m lia popalatkni 860-868 Pnhljo 
baatth in 4A0 

Milana Deatha dne to, in Malnad, 
403-468 See Hadcr Halnad. 

Ifaltud One of th« iwn leparata regiona 
into whwb Myaora u dmded 8 
Jitnatioii and deMcfption of 4, ooo 
fanated with Haidan, A0 , its fareata 
and flora, 61-64 lb Icqub, 74 ds^ 
pnlahoi] of, 862-068 Pnblle health 
in, 440-451 reaalta of InTaatlgationa 
m 451 laoton aSeetixig 4M-458 
malanain, 458 , namaca Ian lesiile 
in, 458, ameiioratoiy methnda adopt- 
ed in, 458. 

Manunab 75-90 , Cleaalfl cation of 
W T Blanford ai iwriaad by B C 
WnMjfbktn, Tfaonm and Hinton fol- 
lowed 75 

If a ai da n a Mtanp Dbclpla of Ktunlrila 
Bhatta, 8(0, hia diapatakion. with 
Sankara, 800 

Maflco-ebomn Sbowera that fall 
dming Macoh, April, atsd May, 47 


Marithi, the lanffnage Perb of the 
SUte where it is spokan 951-958, 
number vt people apeakui* it, 869 
Mamage aa an inetitnboD In Myenra, 
181 905 lb uiUYeraality, Pee and Post 
marital onmninninn, 185-186 , diToroe 
not a nniveraal inatitiltion 187 poly 
gamy in the SUte, 197 188 widow 
re-marriage 18B-190 form at n-mmr 
riage, 190-191 mUnenna of rahgkiD 
on it, 191 199 reatriotiona on mar- 
nsgea-linfnutjo, temtonal and other, 
19S-1M marital age ■tnong the higher 
oaatoB, 196-900, forms of mamage, 
300-9CM pnrehw ol bnde, 900-303, 
mamage by oaptora 908-904 mar- 
riage oeremoniea, 3044105 
Marsh Crocodile or the Mngger 
fonod m ahondanee all along the 
Bhadn and the CaaTcry 119- 
Maaar-Midaga-kere in Shunoga Ihi- 
tnot, large tank 11 

Kattb^ Rev John Opinion of on 
first occnpatioo Aiutralu by the 
Papuan race lU , modified by 
eroeauig with later anmigranta from 
India, 164 

Uandit Father A French Jesuit be- 
longing to tbe Telngn Mitsian who in 
conjunction with another accomplice 
of hia, Boucher, bnilt a few ohipela 
in the State, 849. 

ifsya or the doetnne of ccenuc Ulnaioa t 
Sankara s great eontnbotiofi to Hinda 
philoaophy, 809-806 

MaxHlUiet Frofesaor P Theory of 
tbe nutnigration of prandiana by tbe 
B W Passes of India, 106 «me 
onticnsed 185 at as^ hii theory that 
XMOtada la one of the Tnrenian 
laognages 963 his opinion regarding 
thedateof Sankaras birth referred 
to «g 

Mecca {the plgrimage W Hiv), every 
Mnhammadan u reqaired to go at 
least onoe m hia life-Ume, 896 , tbe 
oonditMXU of the pOgrimage leferted 
to ID the JordH, 886 
Meredith Townaend Hia aeaay entitled 
tba ‘ Arabian Prophet In hk Aria 
widHierepe r tfere ed to, 838 
Meteorology el Myeore Chnptw lii. 
pp 4340 tntrodoniary 43-48, tampa- 
ratnre, 48-45 rainfall 45-47, lea- 
aooal diitilbtrtioii ol rai n fa ll , 47 
nmapoia and rainfall in tba State, 
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4B-IS 1 Pinodloity in rvnlkll 9 aTig«d 
»t Ttiniknr, 49 , mal«U ind dno^ts 
m tbe State, 44^ Pnesiire 60-Sl 
Wuid Velocity, B1 Hmniaity 61 
Clo^^d 61 , OyOionee, 63-68 , Ttllea, 
6419 Bibliogixpbj 60 
Uifraboa of two typee Immip^ticia 
Kid jBoufTTBnon 367 immi^abon 
meetly from the neighbotmug diitnote 
of Bonihey, MedraB and Coorg, H8 
Bmi^ntioii moetly to the distnoto of 
IfadtM end Bombay 871 to the 
Strait Settlementa Sn ComponbYe 
Btabitice 871 072. See under Immig 
Tauen in Myeere 

Mill Mr James His dentmoietiora of 
Oeoie lyatem as a pohiicol blonder 
lelerred to 174 

Muuoca, Chrurtian, in Myaore of tbe 
JeraU from Pottoftol and Pranoe 
841 947 then progreea checked tor a 
tune by Tipa 84S renewed activities 
tbe Jesmte onder Abbe Habcii, 
844 then edocationol and other 
uutitaiiotu m tbe State 846 846 tbe 

lundon hliaaion tU oantrei aod 
sphere of ludnence 847 ita ednoo- 
tionml and other kindt of work 
846-849 the Wcileyon Muoioq 849 , 
Its strsQicth 860 lU religioas and 
educational ootiTitiee 8SO-B61 Chorth 
el Ed gland and its sotivitieB among tbe 
MiltUry and European popolatioD 
861, its edncabonal mabtatiODS, 861 
the Cborob of Scotland and ite 
mstitvtioiia 662 Amenoao Methodist 
Epaaoopal ChoTchee dEQ the 2eiiaaa 
Ulssioh, 860, tbe Leipzig Lnthenui Mis 
uoo and its work m Bangalore 85fi 
Momoom, ID the State Period of 47 4S 
tba Bontb West Uodmoq and its com 
menoeeieiit m Jane, 47 its retreat 
h ajtnTiin g from October, 48 , tbeNcHih 
East moasDon period, 49 its saeon 
total lor a period 6 17 incliM 
48. See ut%d«r BainAlL 
Moti Tslab Itoige tank at, in Mysore 
Distnot , U 

MoDntaiD Syitenti m Mysore then 
sxtont,!! their f!rMtastelmtioti, 12, 
the tuB rauges of tbe taUa-Und. 12 , Qe 
oeialvisw^tbeEssfoniaiid We^em 
'Qtaot roagoo, IS , table ehovisg the 
fasdgbti <yi peaks in the two systems, 
14-16, oMMiit fortiAeatioos oa these 
lMi(faU,10 


Mohammad The found or of Islam, 688, 
hiB hfe-hiitory referrad to 883 tbe 
coonotaiion of tbe name of hii religion, 

' lalam 383 the eoeentu) features of 
bis doctnnea 888 886 
Muhammadans m Mysore FoUowere 
of Muhammad their early biatory 
and introductian into tbe State 381 
888 tbeiT Prophet sud literature on 
bu life 3S8 aigiudcanoe of their namo 
and thoir religiou 838 their loored 
hook, SorAn and teachmgs oontained 
therein 883 336 their important 
festivala m tbe State, 880 leota 
among thorn 836-887 diotnbuton 
of the eeott in the vanons distneti 
687 836 tbair minor aeots aud an 
account of them 389 840 total numW 
of Mabommadans in Myaore, 874 
increoae in tbe populahoo of Muhom 
madauB auioe 1881 aud acme reoaona 
for tbe same 876 

Mtiharran A Muhammadan SeaaoD of 
lamentation correctly obeerved in the 
State 38« 

Uiur Sir WiUiaiij, Hi« Li/a of 
Mohammad referred to, 383 
Mnlbany Morui tndioa eulb-vatuon 
of 71 

Mysore Books rabular new of 96-87 
Mysore Stateof, 1 , its physioal aspects 
luoludmg eituation area, boundanca, 
elevation, hilli and ToUeyi etc , 1 8 
ongm of name, S its catnral diviiioui, 
4 its nver systems 6 its imgation 
10 its tank Byotem ID-tl, ita moun 
taiQ systems 11 18 Oldham a opmioa 
on its Physical Geography 16, its 
Geolojnool featnres, 18 its Metooxo- 
logical (eatutea, 42, the loading coateu 
ID it 212 242 its Botoutoal features, 
6» Its Zoological featorea, 74, lU 
Ethnology, 186 languages Bpcken lu 

it, 260 , religiuuH pniftHBvi] m it 260 its 

popiilalioD 354 general ohorootenitioa 
of its people 418 dress and ornameuta 
used by them 420-424 , differeuoea in 
their social tunobons, 43Bd29 dietary 
424 426, ODOial life 496-490, Etabstios 
of its popnJatwtn 481446, particoUra 
relating to its Public he^th and Vital 
Statirtioa 460-471 

Mythic Society at Eanfaloie , its IJiw 
terlj/ Jouriuii relerrodto MO itaftiik 
Pieoident and Fomider, Bev Father 
A U Tabard, 847 
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Nftgar Th« mmor linvni o( S 

Nwnlmttin Aa orthodox BrJhmMi 
oommunity ui Makhar, 399^00 

NujaadMjrx MrHV UA CIS — 
Hu Etbaogrtphu SarroT ai Hy«ore 
relarred to, ld8 

ItlthAmoni ^ uitbo]o(n*^ of frui 
repaU amon^ the Bn V»uhiitva<> (9th 
eectary AD) >10 hii 
ow uahasTixtn UO kid Uie 

(ouniktiONB for tbo futore diTuion 
Miwing tb« oammaaity u Fodo^oku 
And rnv^ku 810 hu graodsoa, 
YBmanMtuiTi known bIbo u (kYui 
^ who did much to »dv«4i«o Sn 
Vwi^mB'ntm 810 hu works 810^11 

Noygi tlio eommun ooonpsbODiJ 
of s oo rubor of cwtes ^ Kilb 

ud cotton hundloato weaving mdni- 

try in the State 93" 

Kofth West Passage Tboorj &•« amder 
Dravidiaii Problem , theory of Dravi 
diaa mmugratioa into India by ua; 
of the North West peases examuwd, 

IK-m 

o 

OakH, E W His okaaificatioa of birds 
In oolkhontioa with W T Bkoford 
leferred to, 90 

OoiTV]iatJOD St^^aUca of ui Ifjaore, 
40T-40B AgncnUnie, the pnncipal 
means of snbosteDOc for 80 par oent 
of file people M7, trade and oom 
meine, a seoondaty oocupation for 4 S8 
per oent, 407 in the distncta, agnonl 
tore pradominalea, 407 tendeocy to 
desert trsdibonaJ ctUiogs^tbe result 
of modem anksation Kff table 
showing the pefaenUge of depesdaiits 
to actual worken 408 tabk of ooon 
pakoQS, 449448 

Oldham, Mr B D Optiuon ragardiDg 
the pfaysioal geography of Ifyeore, 16 

P 

Pakr tU Eis«r, 6, C 

Pfa ek l l a the ooUectire aame of the 
Kkmn earn of goldanutba, blaek 
amitha, stcne-tAttfars ud oarpentert 
mHyaore 340441 

PeMla Village hendmen , rural statk- 
boy oflean.4H 


PcbiaJt, Mr Hk i^uuoxi regarding the 
date of Sankara a birth referred to 9W 
Patv4gar A casie of silk weaveri m 
Ujun State 3S8-8B9 
Fasopethaa, the A Sainte aeot men 
tjoaea In vary early Uteimtrue inolnd 
iDg the JfaAdhhdea<A« (Adnt^wen 
and the Ft|ni, RMrmu and hntpa 
PKrdHOf], anltaid to have been hsing 
about 900 B C , AM , th«ir foonder, 
Taknlisa, 894 , the frequent oocurrenoe 
of h|s name lu Mysore meonptuRu 
refemd to by Mr Eiw, IM their 
four eohook of thought S34-S96 their 
inumgration into the State of Mysore 
884-891 

Feninsukr gneiss in Myeors under 
thu the Dharwar system and the 
Cham pioa gneiss 84 

Fanoar The two mare of thu name 

6,6 

Phynoal aspeota of Mysore Chapter 1 
pages 1 IT its sttuatioQ and area 
1-9 its hoandanea, elevation hilk 
aod vaHeyi, 3-S origin of name 
Mysore <>, its natoral diruioas, 
S4, the Makad, 8 4 the Uatdaii 
4-6 , a general view of the open coon 
try 6, rti nver lyatenu 6-6 water 
abed and tho axial line 6 7, the linuta 
of its nver basnu T the total length 
of ite roam nven, 7 , navigakon on 
the risers, B-9 , rafts and ferry boats 
8-10 imgatum Irron the riven 10 
its tank sjitem 10-11 , spring heads 
or 11 its mountauL aya 

tema, U 16 , the hUt ranges of the 
tahleiand U-ll , geoorat vhw of the 
Kastnm aod Western Ohat negaa, IB , 
table sbovxng the heights of tbe p«aks, 
14-16 opuuon regarding its PfayBoal 
Geography M BiUiography 17 
Ftekenog Frofaaaor E W His epiaion 
(fromhu PoytJar AMronoesy} oited on 
the ehancter of meteoiltea, 80 
Fkgue in Mysora Peatursi oharaeieiis 
reg it, 4*9, iss Iniradaetioa inte the 
Stats 461 oUmate of Myasve aod 
lbs mihHBM aa. 468 , ntf-piigoa maa. 
«ana adsftsd by tba GtrsndnmA, 4H 
polygamy uj Mywire, rare as ska- 
wWrsInliidk, 1S7, speotal eeoaMona 
whmipeiinjited, U8 , aempalacHy judy 
gemy amoog BaojaM, 1*8 peoalty 
fcradopai;^ tha eoatom laarntteothar 
eaates,180 
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P«iy»d?7 Ita non.«xi«*ence m MyMt« 
referr^to 181 

Vap*, Lr Q N Hib opinion on Todit 
oniHD H9, hii viowa MgsTding the 
lDdo-£uropMD rolkUonihip ol the 
9i«Tidiui Un^u^ 261 

of Mysore Ch»p1er IX, pp 
8U-449 lU ooinpo«rtioii BM~866 
UM uid popmUtion ol the Siate 05&- 
960 vsnaboii m the popnlAtion 
peO-SM Direllmg Bud oconpled 
boviBu mtbe Btite 865-864 iowa* Bad 
viUa^u, 854-867, mi«r&tuiB, 867 972 
(d) ImmigMtlcm 967-871 (i) from 

provinoeB ol Indu 867-600 (ul from 
brvoud IndjA, 836-868 (ui) luto pBT 
tMOlBr oitiei 9^1-870, (it) mto j»r- 
tkolu dutnotB, 870 (-v) tutor di»- 

trioti 870-871 (b) Emigrition, 871 («) 
OompBretiTC Btetutmi a1 the populs 
tioB, Bcoordmg to outoL, oommnmtiee 
tnd Dreedi 871-876 BociordiDp to b^o 
B ud nx, 878-800 the 'citiI oonditioo’ 
<if tbe people 800 8M mnmBgee Bnd 
inetitntloai prvTBilui^ in the State 
Ch»ptM YI) ednoBfaoc in the 
State, 864-886 Uogna^ee ol the 
popnlation 896-809, inflnmtae* 889- 
tf)i, CB*te knheerrBAe of tbepopn 
iBtum 40S-407 Hindiu, 404-406 , 
M'ohBKimadBu end ChnrtiBii*, 406- 
40T eoettpetions 407-406 popaletioa 
Bud meftna of enbeirteiLce in the State 
409-418 general ohanotenctloa of the 
people, 419-416 derelluigB in Umnw 
add TiUn^tea, 416-418, inaanerfl iadresi 
mg 416-4S4 l(x>d of the people, 
4B4-4aa , aoaal life of the people 49B- 
480, TaUea, 481-448 BibUogtaphy 
40 

PojnlatKHi of the State vanatJona in 
eamee affeoting It dnnng the lait 
to yean, aShOBS tehlsi relating to 

401-411 

Foat-Arefaaea Geology of Southern 
India 91 it uf 

Paa-HreTidUBa Their radal affleitiea 
•ooof^ilsg to Tbonton and Haddon 
tfO their nlJgton 970 S** under 
rre-Uetorio Bbobb 

PM-hlitocia taoee la Mytow State, Jtt- 
109 their remaini, 186, PalJeoUthui 
auui In Myaore, 180, 00, neolithic 
man, 186-lM, 9M, Iran age man 
M-JSr, 9604110, Braoe Foote i iVt 
Watorie .AiU«fwt<iat relveed to. 


187186 tbfllr relaHoE to modem popn 
latnvD 186 

rroteatant hfiimoni in Myeore State 
See ujufur IfiBaJona 

Pablic Health and Vital Btatlrtica of 
Mywre Chapter X pp 460-472 oon 
diticms ID the Maidu and Malnad 
Diitncta 460-481 reiolte of In 
Teeti^stion oamod on in the Mai 
Dad lu conoeolioii with the mangn- 
rstiob of B Mheme of impmTflTrent, 
461 t&rtoTB afecting the lULilaad 
461-486 amelioratory meaanreB adopt- 
ed iQ Malnad, 4H ranation in 
popnJitjon auioe 1901 465 Begistra 
tion of Vital Stabatics m Myiore, 
460-466 birth rete and faotori afleo- 
ting It in the State 466 aTenge birUt 
rate for the State 456-457 proporbon 
of male to foiOBle birtba 467 mor 
tality and pnnoipal caoses thereof 
407-466 nrbaa and rural birth rate« 
608 death rate and factors afleoiing rt 
in Myaore 456-469 , osuees d( InfantDe 
mortality 409-435 infantile mortality 
as an index ol the standard of pnhbo 
health 461 -403, Epidennuw In the 
State 439-467 Plague 462-464 Anti 
plegno mMOiiree adopted in the State, 
464^86 Influensa 405-467 coaohmon, 
467-466 etstementa, 466-471^ Biblio- 
graphy 472. 

Fnttanna Chetty Bajae&bUlbhiiBLana 
DiwId Bahadur Sir X V ex c 1 W. 
Hu report on fA< Linpafat JftMi 
refereed to 084 

R. 

Kaftt and ferry hoate naTigabon on 
rivers 0-9 Baekat boats 8 Bnoha- 
nan'k description of Hudar e attempt 
at navigsb^ on the Tonga 6-6 
teppa 9, Acir«p4i2u or ooisole, 9 
Herodotoa daecriptioD 9 nae of 
itimlar boats UL Italy and Britain 9 

Bainfal] in Myttun Average annwd 
ramlall for t^ whole State SfPlS 
mohea, 45 , its local duknhotkiB 45-46, 
Angmnhi m Shimoga record! the 
heaviest totalralcEall for the year 117 
iDoha* 46 the lowest aTcrrago aunoal 
min tall jn Chitaldnw DlMriot, 4£ 
average annoal lalnlaU few the river 
baaini, 46 , seaaoual disbihtitiiin of 
rainfall, 47, tbe monicoDt, 4T, 48 
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b«TT«a noipiiti mod ml nf iJ l 
ic ib« Slat« periodioitT^ la 

niotmllgangad at Tamkar 4B tolal 
raiaiall and droo^ta ia Ihe Btala, 
48, £a Sm vadn' SeaaoBal Bamfall 
inMvsan 

BCaiaaJa Uiefotind^of a Hmda Beet 
known ae Bil TuabnaTaa,80B mainJ;- 
ntpoDuhle foz tba ^iwd of Vauh 
nava InfliHnoQ m th« Korth and 
Bonth 811 alao PTolTed • cober«nt 
■Titeitn of philoBopliy Sll bla birtb 
early life and career 311-618 hjt 
to Mfaora and rela^iu with 
the njim of U>« Uhm, 81^814, hu 
OTitani of Vtdinit known aa FwtjWd 
dooala^SlMlft. 

BiTnailgara Laign tank at in Solar 
Dtatnot,!! 

Stmmsft arBamadan a U nhamm adan 
faat kept for thlrlj daja, 838 

Kangaoharja Prnf M Hia tnnala- 
tkm of the T^dditla SAtrat referred 
to. 819 

Boeyaa Bey W A ChrittEanMlMumaiy 
who b mnembeMd for bb oonipilB' 
tiiui oltbe earibat KanitaJui-EKffiuk 
and Xnt/lttM^KanMaia Icotionanee, 
M9 abo author of a Itaniiada 
adhmi of tha BiiU, 8M. hb 
£anmv$e Enghth Dtotionaij r^rred 
to U1 

Beliffieo in If jeon Cbaptar Till pp 

S8&-Ma, 

(i) General, 960-S70 , Pra-tuatorie rell 
fdoa, and Neol^ic mui SI69 
tbelron a^e man !lBd-S70 Pt«- 
Drayidian reh^ios 2TO 
(11) Anlnuein 27U-!M> Dravldbii rell 
ebm STO-aTS Spirit wenhip 
gnmadinU, BT8-aT4, a ty|H^ 
onmadivata (eatiral aa deaoribed 
b7 Bbbop WUtohead cd Madraa, 
Kf-S70, origin of OnuHjiditatat, 
STS-STB other featcrat of aobnum 
Inlfjaori, 376-380, 

(lil) VWio Hindnum, 960-364 , what it 
b,9B0-Sfil, Wrltusao iminigratioii 
into MpKire and tbeir indoeaea on 
tha nllKioa of tha State, 961-363 
devriopmant ol Vtdic fOndnlazo, 
589-988 light thrown by the 
Myaor* Inaoriptuma on the leli- 
giona dayehnment of Jta peo^e, 
988-983 

(tr) 7aiiibin, 964-«6. Ka origin and 


eariy hutory 984-986 , Jain inunl- 
gnthui into Myaore, 968-987 , ib 
Dbjafifafb and ffiarna, aBT-SW , 
seerta among the Jaint 939 their 
moral node Si(IO-39t , and laerad 
hooka, 991-998 their fTAfritoeA*. 
nta 908-994 , later hiatory of 
Jainiam m Mywore, I94-S9S 
(y) Baddhiim 995-286 Itaearly hlatoty 
and how it waa lotrodtioed into the 
State BW-997 catiee* of the doo- 
hne of Buddhlam ai deamibed by 
Dr Bhya Dayidg, 997-998 
(yi) Later Hindolim in tb« State, 90B- 
831 

(a) The eeyeral Brihman Becti 998- 
399 , the SotdrfAoj and their 
teaotm- Sankariebarya 999-806 
hii birth and early hie 309-301, 
hu warka, a0i-3U hb teachings 
and aystem of \ idlnU 804-306 

Bruigirl htntb founded by him 
306-306 the 9 h FtbekaaMa, 806- 
916 , andquity ol VaMhnayif&i , 
the BkOffavdiar, 806-809 tha 
i^fedfj 809-310 Nithammil and 
buanoceaeora, 810-811 Ramtnaja, 
the founder of Dyaltbm, 811- 
916 bia birth and early life 811- 
818 , iua flight to Mysore, 818-816 
bit ayitem Vddinta. 615-816 
later history of Vaiabnayiim— 
kfiidAtnu, 817-329 UadbyCchfrya 
the ionnder 817-890 hb early 
life 817 , hi* woika 818 hii 
system of VMinta, 819-890, the 
Midhya ifuifa. 990-821 
(h) Lingiyata, 396-881 Vtraulyaa, 
and what they are, 896-338 aarly 
UalTism, fSB, Inflnenoe of the 
Kaahmirian Saiyiaim 801 , the 
Pinpatha syrtem and Ita ipnad 
in the SUte 801-636 Baaaya and 
hb early rafoima, 896-877 spread 
afhbniigion 897-896, TInualyle 
dootrlnaa, 896-^ 

(yil) Isbai, 3^-840 what It la, and 
how It was first intredQMd into 
Myaore, 831-877 db4rlbntloD of 
Unbammadana in the aeyaral 
diatriota of the State, 887-888, 
the yariooi aeota among than in 
tha State SS6-840 

(yiH) Chrlatiaahy 840-869 the Catfao- 
Uo Ornnh ita work tod how 
it aama into tha State, 848- 
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m Mm haian lad Hi 

wthitMi H tl» SM« M~a40, 
tiu WMfojwi H!«Mn and it* 

wwk, , nthw Ctamvlm at 

wect ut tJw State, 3£t-an, HtUai 
gpa^Ay sn, table .bcwuig the 
rtijgisQj of tbe State, 496 
in Uyion State, lU US 
DaTid, T W Hu deacnplacm of 
tbfi oanwa of tb« decline at Buddbum 
Sb7 

Btoe, Bev Ueu^ainiii A Cbnitun 
•iinary oC repute lememberod tor hie 
tranalaticm of tl)« Btbl$ 9W the first 
te vnio modem eoheol book* la 
Kannada, 819 , alio the editor ol the 
•erheat penodjoal in the 

TTannadm langlU^^ 319 

Biea, Ear B P The ohief revucr of 
tba Nev Tdttiuneni and Pmtaitueh, 
reftared to, 91S 

Bloe, h. Hie opinijon on the Todae 119 
Hu denTation of KaradtrtJto, 951 , hu 
opuuoo regarding' the earl; exutenoe 
of Brabmaniam id Myiore referred to 
981 hu Jfftotv and Coorp fmm Hut 
TmaenpfK>wqaotedtToin,9S8 hu view 
raRaidlng the devnlopmeat of early 
VMio Eindoum 989-^ bu opinKw 
ou the introduction of Jauuam into 
Myaore rated, 908 hu eommentary 
oe the date of aaoeeMion eto^ of 
StiiabTafloUrya b death qnotedlroni, 
BOT hu o|anLon regarding the PKra 
palfai gvnur«fuT«d to 891 

Bice, Mrt of the Wealeyan Uiasen 
Jm* mteraet in female adnoation 816. 

BldCT, Bu Herbtrt Hu dasnfioatioti 
of Dnyidiana, 188-187 ontioued by 
Haddo" CrMdis and other*, 1ST-1B9 

Xfnr Syttami in Myaora, 6 those 
fkrwing into the Baj of Bengal, the 
Tnngabhadra, the CanTary, the two 
Paniian and the Pilar 5 thoM into 
tba Arabian Sea, the SharaTati the 
Qaigita and tba NMnTab, 6 Gerup 
pa Pall^ 6, witeahed npar^ing 
kbeffi S luniti of nrer haaina, 7, 
total leaftb of mam nwri, 7 0, 
narigatioD on nvera 8-B , rafta and 
ferry boata on, WB, irrigation from 
UL 

Xlaar* Dr W B1 B Hu opmienon 
tba Ttdai of the Nftgma, 141-ltt 

Boba^, J X HIi baailatMHi of the 
JBea«a l aiat tad to 384-8BB 
X Or VOL I 
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Saddeanda The antbor ef reJaate 
Sdno, a vo&wnttao aboit ICOBA D , 
hu \uvi <m Sinkhya philoao^y 
wdeitrodto 808, SCM 

Sale A weaver qUh m tba State, the 
denvatLon of thair tumafaoni Banakrit 
Bdltfca, a ’weaTer, tbrar deaoeat 
from Uarhandeya Rmhi, 939 tbeir 
■ah-drvljioii into two teotioiia, SS3 
th«r inWary deity 289 tra^on 
relating tc tbau iiciuigritian, 289, 
tbeir boqibI manners and onitoini, 9W , 
infant marriage, a feature of tbrar 
ontiom*, 989 tb^ tunal caste trtlta, 
ear , Aypa Appa SaU*, 389 

aailskhana aim called SiwtMIdW, 
rehgioae amoide , m 
Btanoea of 060 penod of fast, 8 days 
to one month 2S0 , recorded uuteneea 
range from 600 AD toISWAD,9B0, 
the prooMt deaonbed 360 291 

Banharlobarya One of the three great 
Teaohert of the South aaid to have 
been hving m the aeonod ball of tba 
8th Century 99B hu hiTtli and early 
career 299 801 hu wortr 801-804, 
hu tystem of Pfddiila, 801 B06 Itaa 
lAiitt at Bnngeri eatahluhed by 
Sanhara, 806 

Saniara V^apa Life of Sanhart 
eharya referred to 999 

BCmanta Bbadia A Jam teanhar (ted 
Oentuiy A D ), 996 

Sandal inXyaore 0648 rtidutribirlitoi, 
growth and propaga^n, CO-CT, (pfte 
diaeaae, 87 88 mveatigatioiu in r^ttd 
to ipike dueaae, SB. 

Sandersoii, Bev D Hemhar of tfea 
WMleyan Mimiod edited Beenst 
ATowtreee-BnglMh J>««tioiursr ML 

B4mpda tegular ferry heat Cl Sagyada 
of the Panpleu, 9 

Souadarpa X<lb«n A work of Sankara, 
refened to 299. 

Bayoe Profesacr His viewi on the 
evohitioi] of apceoh eunimanaad 189 

Sotuats m Mvaore the Dhirwar and 
other type* of them, 94-96 , diatnho- 
iron of the Sohut Belt* in tha State, 

to-aa 

SaaeoBal mnlall Dutsbntum of m 
Xywre, 47 m the cold wuhhw 
panod 47 ui the hot montba period, 
id March— Hay 47, the South Vast 
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MoBmtoa, 47 , My, ilw nwvi rainy 
MKith in TMimid mA S<li4«n1i«r in 
mmUtm parte, 48, Um lataat oi tka 
ftoa[& W^a«t MottMon OHUnctuMa in 
Ootober, 48 teblaa ot aonUilr and 
NawdaI disiribotlm ol Tbiii for \lkt 
Tarioaadutnote, £7 fit* widar £aia 
iaU, 

BaUggian, ProlaaMr Hn viow that 
p^Dotion depanda Bot anlj open 
obannter and adiuatioD, M al«o 
-apw WKlml QfTQkniaattQn niEamd 
to 418 

Sdipnann, Di tc Him Tbeir vicrw of 
VaddabB and tWr aJBnibas, 144 

Su&on, Prcfaeaor oa tbe Ta«Ul 
afllnltiea of the Aiutraliaag, Ifid-IQ 
eoniMctioi) twter««Q AnateaUau and 
DraTldwoi, Ib%d 

Beal^ anirmm^Tant'weaTMrotatoimn 
the Tamil raniitry 340 

GewaU, Mn of the Wealeyan Uiadou 
her Intereet in female edocation m 
tin State, S48. 

Sex, Stetwtica of 883-090 normal ex 
oen in Myaore d malM over femalee, 
883, general proportieB of nalM to 
tematea in the varkna dUriote 888 
ea na— for the diepfopoftioB, 968-864 1 in 
ttie City aRaa,9M'%&. the nateral 
popnlatioii of the State man faTonr 
able to lematea the fnoportioii being 
073 (smalee to 1000 mdea, 866 reaaoo 
lor waw 866 ctattettoad the mzm 
aoeordiBf to oaataa 386-887, age- 
pemds ot »r» Jm In the Stale, Vn 
hmxf BaorULty among feuulee, 887 
mlgr^OD baa no infnenoe on iba 
geaaral aex ratio aa a whole 866 

Bbariyat] a nxer, 5 

SAuk# tb« oar of the main aecte of 
Ial»s,886 le^tbeckisHoftbethree 
JPtMUfi that aaooaeded Mnltmiaiiiad, 
and attach ■aprema importanoe to tba 
lineal deeoent of the ImiDit or head of 
tbe Futhlaf 883 thdr rariogi anV 
diviaiotn, 687 ohwfly to be (onoi in 
Peiaia a^ Africa iH , their myita 
dem, 887 iolbUDoed by Zonaat^ 
tem, 837 Mm under th^U. 

eUmaa tha river, 6, ihnn into tbe 
Canvery 0 

BfOlmt BbelterwlbDl-ddffiii Weatem 
Ohate 4. 

Sbraba and Inubaa in tbe State liat ef , 


Slatv, Bar T B (USS-lflai^ ef tha 
liW^oii Uiition 846, hit iebtom tn 
Uh London iriatlao Eigb Sohocl HaQ 
at Bangttan, Tetened to, 846. 

Smith, ^ tfayo Hit oplnioQ ra the 
wtatteo in tbe popniatioa «t tbe 
State footed from, 860 

Smith , Sir Vineont Hie ytewt regwdinf 
the introdootion of Jaiokm Into My 
eon tetcorad to, %6 

Boakea See under ReptHea 

BoUaa W 1 , LL.U , D Sc F B B 
Bis Preaidejatia] addrem to tbe Gtoolo- 
giealSooieiy IiondoD, m totbe age ol 
the vmrioiiJ aoolc®^ fonnattena 
relemd to 18. 

SovrSihtn The PafThlh end JoMihdn 
wOlu oaate in Myaora State 3S9 

^ke-diuaae in Myiora flnt nported 
trom Cooif , 67 itaapraad in the State 
68 aountiilc inyeftigatloai of the 
diaeaae G6 reward of Ba \0i,Q(K> 
offered by tba State to any one wko 
dlaoorera tea eanie of tba diaeaae and 
cnggeati an offective ramedy 68. 

Snngdn Matt ettebUteed by Saokark 
okAiya, 806 

StobN Mr Benry ol tbe Madiu OlxU 
Service bU opto to a about tha people 
ol tbe old liagar l>iTixion quoted from, 
414 t97 4fe 

8(>U, tbe A aeot of lalam tee ortgl]i of 
teeli name, 387 their tbaoiy of In 
oanuUioti and Pantbetatio tondntmtea, 
837, located moctly in Peniaand India, 
837 Jalal-ud-dhi Btuni {13071873 
A D ) the moat fatnofla 8ffi refamd 
to, to? 

;5imiu, tha or Tradlbonaliate a main 
aeot of latam 6W onllke the Shiaba, 
eooept fbeawHMf aa eonoarreDt with 
<n nppleinentoiy to tbe Koran, 806 
See under Bbiahi 

Sfilekera in Shitnoga IlktHct, one of 
tbe Urgeit tanka in the State, II] Ua 
drcamfamiDa (40 mllea^ IL 

Sfftdvida The gnat phUoaqphioal tenet 
of Jaina explafnad by Jacobi and 
Bhandarkar 991 996 view of Jain 
Pindlta, 383 

T 

Tabard, BeYennd Fathtr AM A 
Miaeioiiary ef great rapnta In Mfaora. 
847] ht Patciek a Catbainl in banga- 
lore boUt by him, 947{ admitted te 
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tta erda of {jhMddbhirunds With the 
Uib of i^fAMhhahhfahano by H3i 
BlfhoM flri KrWuurtJft 'Wodfyar 
TV,M7 

ToWh end ClUBihoaUmu other thw 
■tatiotUial fLyiuuJ Hpecti BItw 
B yatenu in Ujiore, 8 KotmUIo Sy>- 
tmaiatfaa gUte, li-U OeoloKioal 
table of farmatlon 90 , taboler yiew of 
Hytore rooks Sft-87 Ketoorologieel 
ktUe thoiriDK the chief obeorri tor (ea 
in the btete ^ tablns of reialall end 
•droogbta, liMiO BoUnioal olnatlfled 
lut Df typioai ipedes of trees to be 
found in the yarunt Forest Belta of 

Uysore, 92, 68 64 U! and 66 e list 
of impevUnt fruit trees in Mysore, 09 
* list of iodigenoas grasses in the 
State, 90 list of orops 71 7Q Zoolo- 
gioal table ehoring the uombei of 
kbeddahs in the State 129 , e table of 
oeptoree, 190 BtbuokigiaaJ claaaJ 
fledUitof the Left-Eand end Kigbt- 
Hand castes in Mysore 173-179 a 
lut of the strongest gStrut In Mysore 
B17 , a list of castes in Mysore pro- 
feastng to bo LiogtyaU Vbi- 

lologioal oUssified hst cf the toani 
Uoxoaffoi ID Mysorei, 251 Religion 
UsU of trsditiooil ^rvs of the Jains, 
fiS7 98B 989 a Lit of the twenty 
four Jain ThirUt^nitaru 990, AM 
soooesalon Uttof the Srmfirl ganu 
B0S-X7, a tradituina] Lit of the 
Brl Vaiihnsvaite 109 

Tssora, gtr Rabindranath on tbs sffeets 
of Csite, 175 

Taipargu or spring heads an impor 
Cant feature of the hydrography of the 
North Naat of Mysore State, Imuti 
of their oooorcsDoc their nature, 
Reok^oal formationa in which they 
ooeur, Low water trom them is need 
toe irdgation pnrpoaes 11 

Tank UysUm oi Myaore, 10 caUsd 
fcfre , thair iiatnrB and raryliig ti«S 
tiieir diatributuni abd nember, I0< 
11 , the more important of them II 
other large iTfigatiottal w«ki of 
rtcaut times, 11 

tW roans Am ' thou art that, the 
idairkity of tadividual tool with Ckd si 
BthJiTO- -saasnoa of Sabkara'a Sohool 
nf PbU««3phT referred to, SOI 

TIMaaf, Mr Sla theory lepudLog the 
dataof Sankkra*! btetli Mttnad to, SB9 


Temparatuie In Myaore Iks aquabOity 
due to tbs high elev^ion of ^ State, 
48 mean tempersturs for thd warmeat 
part during the hotteat mouth Ism 
than 86, 4t diumui range cf tem 
perature, 44 diurnal rarlatiai] of air 
temperat&re 44 , table shoviing mean 
diurnal range cf temperstim, U 
srersgo mantnnm tempsTatore, M , 
tables showing mobthly normali 
mexunom and sboolubs matlmiun 
tempemturei for the Tarioos montba, 
56 

TtHgalaia the or Northernen a aoot 
among the Sr* FassJinaiws, 810, 811 
origiii at BIO Later development of, 
£16 

TWriM Missiotianes sent by As^ka id 
preach H nddhi a m m Mysore, 996 thair 
fatlore in the attempt 9S6 
Thtbsut Dr G Hlf trsnelahoa of 
Sankara s Tldlnta Sitrar referred to 
901 009 his opinion on some of the 
works of Bankariohl rye SOft-iKH , Lie 
Vietra CO the Bltd^aua.tKas leferred 

to aoe 813,815 

Thomia, Mr His reviuon of tbs 
olassifloation of Mammils adopted by 
W T Blanford, 75 

Tbompsoti Or T T the SupenntAi- 
dent of the Wardlaw MsmonU Hoa 
pital referred to 849 
Thurston Edgar C 1^ Eu ZVi&M 
tfjki Oattat of So*rfhen* 2f»d»a refened 
to 189-140 hiB anthicpometno data 
crillcised 140 hii Tiewa on Drendlaa 
problem quoted froin 160-151, 

Tiolft. D P His genealogical olsssiAoa- 
tiob of religion I referred to 971 
TIpn Snlrfn of Mysore his pereocu- 
tion of Jesuits 845 his fall in 1T99 
referred to, 944 

TAlrthanko nu JamSsiats twenty four 
in number, QS9 994 Pdravahitba and 
kfahlTir S9rd and Mth ef them 
reipeoUyrly histarioal pertont, 996 
Jam Funliuis bear tbeir namea, 8M 
T6daa A Nllgin tnbe views of Dra. 
Itiver* and Pops 141 144 Mr Sloe's 
views, 142 

To^ta A relngn oaste of weaveR, 910 
TcWuniBoi in Myvirs, 199-199 
Towna in Myaore Their defibitioo aa 
per oeniog of 1031 364 thear number. 
Odd , the mnal tmportaol towns in the 
State 864 caosea fer the U ei' aaae in 
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ttojuubtt-wetMMiwiMifn, aM 
iMrUn a< )fdnM{«a B^riMtoa 
naa sad «onMqa«Bt 
tiOB of UoaiAipAl mw, 304, nl»a 
pOpolotiw Mil nrWn pt^ralAtfeii 
eompmd wHb oUter ooantrte*, M 
oMM to tka wiThitiM of nWc 
popoiatioa. Uf , waai of diramttr in 
tte oooapotkuM of uteo 
iion, iti taUM »]K)wi*f popaJatioo 
of towDt, 184, ns, 

TowDMod, Hmdilli 
til* ‘ Aralnaa Prophet In hi* well 
known rtodto, Atta amd ifoMpe, 
nAmdto,m 

Tutknr Btfthfu]M*t,S7,fl9 {wriod 
idty in rainfall panged ai 19 

ttu^khadra Arirar 6 0 IboTmiga 
and Iho Bbadn, fi. 

ToEMiJaQ migzmfaoo*, nlerred to, lSf7 

Ihmer, Sir WilHam Hii tIovi do the 
annilaritj hetwnes tti* UnridiaBi and 
AtutmUan* ntbmd to 161. 

V 

l ^ft hwi i TnadeMyoftfa* twnht^ 
oC. ntenid te. ITA 

Uli^in A owt* d ewtt-Mtt wofWa 
lanal ahlair is tk« If ysote DbMet, 
94L 

V 

tfa l s ff as* o> ifortlMfiMn, a not 
fd^rf Pato«*ee«,3l0, 316 oilfin 
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